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THE DRUMMER-BOY’S BURIAL. 

LL day long the storm of battle through the startled valley swept : 
y All night long the stars in heaven o’er the slain sad vigils kept. 
Oh the ghastly, upturned faces gleaming whitely through the night! 
Oh the heaps of mangled corses in that dim sepulchral light! 
One by one the pale stars faded, and at length the morning broke; 
But not one of all the sleepers on that field of death awoke. 
Slowly passed the golden hours of that long bright summer day, 
And upon that field of carnage still the dead unburied lay: 
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Lay there stark and cold, but pleading with a dumb, unceasing prayer, 
For a little dust to hide them from the staring sun and air. 


But the foemen held possession of that hard-won battle plain, 
In unholy wrath denying even burial to our slain. 


Once again the night dropped round them—night so holy and so calm 
That the moonbeams hushed the spirit, like the sound of prayer or psaln 
On a couch of trampled grasses, just apart from all the rest, 

Lay a fair young boy, with small hands meekly folded on his breast. 
Death had touched him very gently, and he lay as if in sleep; 

Even his mother scarce had shuddered at that slumber calm and deep. 


For a smile of wondrous sweetness lent a radiance to the face, 
And the hand of cunning sculptor could have added naught of grace 


To*the marble limbs so perfect in their passionless repose, 
Robbed of all save matchless purity by hard, urpitying foes. 
And the broken drum beside him all his life’s short story told: 
How he did his duty bravely till the death-tide o’er him rolled. 


Midnight came with ebon garments and a diadem of stars, 
While right upward in the zenith hung the fiery planet Mars. 





Hark! a sound of stealthy footsteps and of voices whispering low— 
Was it nothing but the young leaves, or the brooklet’s murmuring flow: 


Clinging closely to each other, striving never to look round 
As they passed with silent shudder the pale corses on the ground, 


Came two little maidens—sisters—with a light and hasty tread, 
And a look upon their faces, half of sorrow, half of dread. 


And they did not pause nor falter till, with throbbing hearts, they stood 
Where the Drummer-Boy was lying in that partial solitude. 


They had brought some simple garments from their wardrobe’s scanty store, 
And two heavy iron shovels in their slender hands they bore. 





Then they quickly knelt beside him, crushing back the pitying tears, 
For they had no time for weeping, nor for any girlish fears. 


And they robed the icy body, while no glow of maiden shame 
Changed the pallor of their foreheads to a flush of lambent flame. 


For their saintly hearts yearned o’er it in that hour of sorest need, 
And they felt that Death was holy and it sanctified the deed. 


But they smiled and kissed each other when their new, strange task was o’er, 
And the form that lay before them its unwonted garments wore. 


Then with slow and weary labor a small grave they hollowed out, 
And they lined it with the withered grass and leaves that lay about. 


But the day was slowly breaking ere their holy work was done, 
And in crimson pomp the morning again heralded the sun. 


And then those little maidens—they were children of our foes— 
Laid the body of our Drummer-Boy to undisturbed repose. 
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X.—LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. 


TE are at midsummer, 1814. Since 


fairs. After his disaster at Leipsic, the sun of 
Napoleon’s glory rapidly declined. His opera- 


tions were confined chiefly to the soil of France | 


by bayonets too numerous for him, and a moral 


force in public opinion outside of that domain | 


still stronger than bayonets. Gradually the al- 
lied armies drew toward and around Paris, and 


hemmed the Emperor and his legions almost | 
There was no | 


within the walls of his capital. 
chance for escape; and on the 3lst of March, 
1814, the Emperor Alexander of Russia and 
the Duke of Wellington entered the city as con- 
querors amidst the acclamations of the people. 
The French Senate declared that ‘‘ by arbitrary 


acts and violations of the Constitution” the Em- | 


peror had forfeited his right to the throne. In 


May he abdicated, and all that was left of his | 
overshadowing political power was the sover- 
eignty of the large Tuscan island of Elba be- | 


tween his native Corsica and the main. There 
for ten months he lived in retirement but not in 
inaction, for he was continually preparing for 
that bursting of the bars of his prison-house which 
afterward made Europe turn pale with terror. 


The plan of the British campaign in 1814, on | 


the northern frontier of New York, had features 
similar to that laid down for Burgoyne’s guid- 
ance in 1777. The State was to be invaded; 


| the possession of Lake Champlain secured ; th 

country penetrated to Albany and below, while 
a land and naval force should attempt the cap- 
ture of New York City; and by holding the Hud- 
son River, separate, by military posts, the New 
England States from the remainder of the Union. 
As the downfall of Napoleon might release large 
bodies of British troops then on the Continent, 
and allow them to be sent over the Atlantic to 
assist in the subjugation of the Americans, that 
event gave joy to the enemy and their friends 
who composed the disloyal ‘‘ Peace Party” of 

that day. The latter flaunted their shame at 
convivial parties and elsewhere quite as insane- 
ly as do their few imitators in our day. 

The retirement of Napoleon to Elba did re- 
lease from Continental service a large body of 
English troops, and several thousands of them 
were immediately dispatched to Canada to rein- 
force the little army there under the Governor- 
General, Sir George Prevost. They were sent 
from the Garonne, in Spain, and many of them 
were Wellington's veterans, hardy and skillful. 
They arrived at Quebec late in July and in Au- 
gust, and were rapidly pushed up to Montreal. 
In the mean time the force under Prevost had 
been very busy in preparations for the invasion 
| of New York, and a flotilla of small war-vessels 
in the Richelieu or Sorel River had been greatly 
augmented in numbers and strength during the 
winter and spring. 

On the 9th of May, General George Izard of 
South Carolina, who had superseded the incom- 
| petent Hampton in command of the right wing 


| 
the 
. . . . | 
opening of the spring campaign a great 
change has occurred in the aspect of foreign af- 


| 
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of the grand Army of the North, was informed ed on Cumberland Head instead of at Ro 


1S€'s 


that the enemy was in motion below. Captain Point at the entrance to the Richelieu or Sore] 


Pring, the commander of the British flotilla, was as directed by the Secretary of War, and , 
moving up the Richelieu with a little squadron; by Major Totten, his chief engineer. 

and from behind Providence Island, in Lake At the middle of June Izard disposed }js 
Champlain, he proceeded on the 13th to attack troops for a movement into Canada. He sent 
an American flotilla under Lieutenant Tuomas Brigadier-General Thomas A. Smith, with alight 
Macponouau, then at Vergennes, Vermont, at brigade of about fourteen hundred men, to occy. 
the head of the navigation of Otter Creek. Mac- py the village of Champlain, five miles below the 
donough was early apprised of the movement, Canada line. Eight hundred men were at Cha. 
and sent a party to reinforce a detachment of zy under Colonel Pearce; and about twelve hun. 
light artillery in the manning and working of a dred men occupied the cantonment at Platts 
small battery at the mouth of the creek. Gov-| burg on the peninsula between the lake and the 
ernor Chittenden also ordered out some Ver- Saranac River, the works on Cumberland Head. 
mont militia to repel the threatened invasion; | and a position on Dead Creek, about two miles 
and when, on the morning of the 14th, Pring’s | below Plattsburg. Macdonough with his flotil- 
galleys and a bomb-sloop anchored off the mouth | la was below Cumberland Head watching the 
of the creek, they found ample preparations for | little British squadron which lay at the Js/e au; 
their reception. A brisk fire was opened from | Tetes. The British had thirty-six hundred troops 
the battery. It was answered from the water; | at La Colle; a Swiss regiment, a thousand strong, 
and for more than an hour a cannonade was kept | at L’Acadia; and two brigades of artillery aud 
up, when the British vessels were driven off. | three hundred cavalry were at Chambly—mak- 
They then entered the Boquet River for the | ing a total of five thousand five hundred and 
purpose of destroying flour at the falls of that | fifty men. There was also a reserve of two thou- 
stream. On their return they were compelled | sand regulars at Montreal. 

to run the gauntlet of a shower of bullets from| A feverishness was continually manifested 
some militia who had hastily assembled. Many | among the soldiery and the people along the 
of the British were killed and wounded. Foiled | Canada border. ‘The armed belligerents wer 
and disheartened, Pring returned to the Riche-| eager for a trial of prowess. Finally, on th 
lieu a wiser man; for he had learned that even | 22d of June, Lieutenant-Colonel Forsyth, the 
in Vermont, whose Governor was a zealous op- | commander of a corps of riflemen, leadii 


aaing sev- 


ponent of the war, the people were ready to fivht enty sharp-shooters, crossed the frontier lin« 5 al 


the common enemy any where. A few days at the little hamlet of Odelltown he was attach 


afterward Macdonough sailed out of Otter Creek | ed by two hundred of the enemy’s light troops. 
with his flotilla, and anchored it in Cumberland | Forsyth beat them off, and retired in good order 
or Plattsburg Bay, off Plattsburg. |to Champlain, with the loss of one man killed 

Both parties—Americans and British—now | and five wounded. A few days afterward h 
prepared for a struggle for supremacy on Lake | was again sent in that direction for the purpos¢ 
Champlain. Both parties were also reinforced | of drawing the enemy across the lines. He 
during the remainder of May; and General Izard | formed an ambuscade, and then sent a few men 
cansed a battery of four 18-pounders to be plant- | forward as a decoy. They met the enemy, fell 


Y 
irged 





back, and were eagerly followed by Captain 
Mahew and one hundred and fifty Canadians 
and Indians. When the pursuers were near 
the ambush Forsyth stepped upon a log to 
watch the movement, and was shot by one 
of the savages. His followers immediately 
arose, poured a deadly fire upon the foe, and 
drove him across the line with such slaughter 
that he left seventeen dead on the field. In- 
censed because of the employment of Indians 
by the British, the riflemen resolved to avenge 
the death of their beloved leader. <A few 
days afterward some of them crossed the line, 
and shot Mathews, the leader of the savages. 
He was taken to the house of Judge Moore, 
in Champlain, which was used by the offi- 
cers of both nations as head-quariers, where 
he died. 

Skirmishing along the borders was a fre- 
quent occurrence, but no movement of im- 
portance took place until the close of July, 
when General Macomb’s brigade embarked 
in boats from Cumberland Head for Chazy 
Landing, at the mouth of the Chazy Creek. 
THOMAS MACDONOUGH. On the same day Bissell's brigade started for 
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ALEXANDER MACOMB, 


Chazy village, by land. A competent corps of 
effective men and invalids were left to complete 
the works on Cumberland Head; and a fatigue 
party, four hundred strong, were left in com- 
mand of Colonel Fenwick to complete three re- 
doubts on the peninsula between the lake and 
the Saranac River, at Plattsburg. There were 
now four thousand five hundred effective Amer- 
ican troops at Champlain, within five miles of 
the Canada border. But these were few com- 
pared to the number of the enemy in the field 
and reserved, which was constantly augmenting. 
During the months of July and August, not less 
than fifteen thousand armed men, chiefly veter- 
ans from Wellington’s armies, arrived at Mon- 
treal. Only one brigade was sent westward, and 
the remainder were kept in reserve for the con- 
templated invasion of New 
York in such overwhelm- 
ing numbers as to over- 
bear all opposition. These 
newly-arrived troops were 
encamped in the level 
country between La Prairie 
on the St. Lawrence and 
Chambly on the Sorel. 

Very soon ‘after the ad- 
vance of the Americans to 
Chazy and Champlain, Sir 
George Prevost arrived at 
Isle aux Noir, where he 
had concentrated a consid- 
erable body of veterans, and 
took chief command in per- 
son; and strong detach 
ments of seamen were sent 
from Quebec to strength- 
en the naval power at the 
same place. It was evi- 
dent that a speedy invasion 
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of Northern New York was in contem 
plation ; and yet, with full information 
on the subject, the United States Goy 
ernment, as if fearful of a conquest of 
Canada when a spirited general was it 
command near assailable points, ordered 
Izard, at that critical moment. to march 
a larger part of his force westward to co- 
operate with the Army of Niagara. It 
Was an open invitation to invasion; and 
the order astonished the army and the 
people. ‘The disappointed Izard could 
scarcely restrain his indignation within 
the bounds of a soldier's privilege, and he 
wrote to the Secretary of War, saying, 
**T will make the movement you direct 
if possible ; but I shall do it with the ap- 
prehension of risking the foree under my 


every thing in this vicinity but the lately 
erected works at Plattsburg and Cum 
berland Head will, in less than three 
days after my departure, be in possession 
of the enemy.” He continued to protest 
against the movement, but, like a tru 
soldier, he obeyed orders. Although his 
means for transportation were limited, he soot 
set four thousand men in motion by the way of 
Lake George, Schenectady, and the Mohawk 
Valley, and arrived with them at Sackett’s Har- 
bor at the middle of September. He left all his 
sick and convalescents, and about twelve hun- 
dred effective men, to garrison the unfinishe 
works at Plattsburg and on Cumberland Head, 
and made a requisition on Major-General Mooers 
of the militia of that district for the assembling 
of infantry and light dragoons at Chazy. Brig- 
adier-General Alexander Macomb, of the regu- 
lar army, was left in chief command, with his 
head-quarters at Plattsburg. 
Macomb was vigilant and active. At the close 
of August he found himself in command of about 
three thousand four hundred troops; but the 
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were in a weak con- 
dition, there being 
but one organiz- 
ed battalion among 
them. Full four- 
teen hundred of 
them were invalids 
or non-combatants. 
The garrisons at dif- 
ferent points werc 
composed chiefly of 
convalescents an 
new recruits; th 
condition of the ord- 
nance and _ stores 
was chaotic; and 
the defensive works 
were all unfinished. 
Macomb concentra- 
ted all his troops 
at Plattsburg, and 
worked vigorously 
in preparations for 
defense. 

On the day when 
Izard left his camp 
at Champlain [Au- 
gust 29), General 
Brisbane crossed the 
frontier with a con- 
siderable body of 
troops, and occupied 
that village; and on 
the 3d of September full fourteen thousand Brit- 
ish soldiers were assembled in that vicinity un- 
der the general command of Prevost, assisted 
by General De Rottenburgh as his second. Pre- 
vost issued a proclamation, avowing his inten- 
tion to take possession of the country, and in- 


viting the inhabitants to cast off their allegiance | 


to their Government, and furnish him with sup- 
plies. 
ward to Chazy, and on the Sth they encamped 
at Sampson’s, about eight miles north of Platts- 
burg. Captain Pring, with the British squad- 


STONE MILL 


On the following day they moved for- | 


AT PLATTSBURG. 


| ron, moved up the Sorel at the same time, anch- 
| ored off Zs/e la Motte, and on the west side of 
| that island erected a battery of three long 18- 
| pounders to cover the landing of supplies for 


Prevost’s army. Macomb, at the same time, 
was straining every muscle at his command for 
the completion of his defensive works. Hibs sol- 
diers labored day and night; and by great ex- 
ertion three redoubts, named respectively Fort 
Morear, Brown, and Scott, and two block-houses, 
were completed on the peninsula. Fort Brown 
| was on the high bank of the Saranac, and com- 
manded the village; Fort Moreau, the 
principal work, was half-way between the 
river and the lake; and Fort Scott was 
near the bank of the lake. The remains 
of these forts, on a curved line across the 
neck of the peninsula, are still very prom- 
inent. Two bridges spanned the Saranac ; 
one at the village, known as the Lower 
Bridge, and the other about a mile above, 
on the road to Salmon River. Between 
the Lower Bridge and some distance above 
Fort Brown, the right bank of the Saranac 
is steep, and from fifty to sixty feet in 
height; and about sixty rods above the 
Lower Bridge it is cleft by a deep ravine 
that extends from the river almost to the 
lake. Near this ravine a block-house was 
erected ; and on the point overlooking the 
present steamboat-landing was another. 
At the mouth of the river, near the Lower 
Bridge, stood (and still stands) a heavy 
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STONE CHURCH, BEEKMANTOWN—OULVER'S HILL IN THE DISTANCE. 


stone mill which served an excellent defensive 
purpose. 

To create a spirit of emulation, Macomb di- 
vided his army into detachments, and held each 
responsible for its particular work; declaring 
that each detachment was the garrison of its 
own fort or block-house, bound to finish it, and 
to defend it to the last extremity. Fort Moreau 
was placed in command of Colonel Melancthon 
Smith. Lieutenant-Colonel Storrs was intrust- 
ed with the command of Fort Brown; and Ma- 
jor Vinson was made the leader at Fort Scott. 
Captain Smith of the Rifles, with a part of his 
company and some convalescents, occupied the 
block-house near the ravine; and Lieutenant 
Fowler, with a detachment of artillery, held the 
one on the Point. The light artillery, under 
Captain Leonard, were directed to annoy the 
enemy whenever and wherever an opportuni- 
ty should offer. The main body of Macomb’s 
army lay within the triangular portion of the 
peninsula formed by the river, the ravine, and 
the lake. 

When the British advanced to Chazy Ma- 
comb did not simply await an attack, but sent 
out troops to confront them. One party was 
stationed at Dead Creek Bridge, on the lake road, 
to watch and annoy the enemy, and obstruct his 
march by felling trees. General Mooers, with 
seven hundred militia, was sent four miles north- 
ward on the Beekmantown or interior road, on 
the evening of the 4th, on an errand similar 
to that intrusted to the occupants of Dead 
Creek Bridge. On the morning of the 5th he 
went still further northward, and that night biv- 
ouacked near the Stone Church in Beekman- 
town. Early the next morning Major John E. 
Wool, ever ready for a daring enterprise, volun- 
teered to lead some regulars to the support of 


| artillery. 


| Wool’s infantry and some militia. 


the militia and oppose the advance of the foe, 
which, it was ascertained, would commence at 


early dawn. He moved from Plattsburg at about 


the time when the British broke camp at Samp- 
son’s, and at the head of two hundred and fifty 
regulars and about thirty volunteers he hastened 


toward the front with orders to set the militia a 
good example. This was done. He reaehed 
Beekmantown before the enemy appeared, and 
took position near the house of Ira Howe. There 
the first collision took place, the initial skirmish 
of the battle of Plattsburg. The enemy in full 
force was there met and checked by Wool’s lit- 
tle band; while the militia, alarmed by the 
overwhelming numbers of the British and the 
rattle of musketry, broke and fled toward Platts- 
burg. Wool fell slowly back toward Culver’s 
Hill, disputing the invaders’ march inch by inch, 
and there made a stand. Some of the militia 
had been rallied. Steadily the British host, fill- 
ing the entire road, moved sullenly up the north- 
ern slope of Culver’s Hill. Their advance was 
driven back upon the main body by a furious 
attack by Wool; and their leader, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Willington of the Third Regiment of 
Buffs, with an Ensign of the same regiment, 
was killed. Other officers were severely wound- 
ed. The fight was sharp but short. Wool 
could not long withstand the heavy pressure of 
the great column of the foe. He also perceived 
a flank movement on their part, and he fell back 
to Halsey’s Corners, within a mile and a half 
of Plattsburg. There he was joined, at eight 
o'clock, by Captain Leonard with two pieces of 
These were immediately placed in 
battery at an angle in the road, and worked by 
As the ene- 
my came on in heavy mass Leonard opened fire, 
and his balls cut fearful lanes through their 
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ranks. Three times that battery hurled its 

deadly missiles through their lines, yet it did 

not check their march. The bugles sounded a/| 
charge. The men cast away their knapsacks | 
and rushed forward at double-quick. Leonard | 
was compelled to fly, carrying his guns with 

him; and he and Wool and -Mooer’s militia | 
made a safe retreat across the Saranac. At the 
sume time the imperiled detachment at Dead 
Creek Bridge made its way along the shores of 
Cumberland Bay, and crossed the Lower Bridge 
before the British advance reached the village. 
In the affair at Halsey’s Corners several British 
officers were killed or wounded. Among them 
was Lieutenant Kingsbury, of the Buffs, who re- 
ceived a mortal hurt, and was taken to the res- 
idence of the now venerable Isaac C. Platt, 
where he died. The British made that house 
a sort of hospital while they remained. 

When all had safely crossed the Lower Bridge 
its planks were torn up and formed into a breast- 
work near the stone mill, close by which, on a 
rise of ground, Leonard planted his field-pieces 
to dispute the passage of the Saranac by the foe. | 
Mooers and his militia had fled across the Up- 
per Bridge and destroyed that in the same way. 

When the British reached Plattsburg and 
found themselves checked by the destruction of 
the bridges, they prepared to encamp and make | 
ample preparations to force a passage across the 
fords. They took position in some store-houses 
near the river, but were soon driven out by fire, 
communicated to the buildings by hot shot hurl- 
ed upon them by Captain Brooks. Their light 
roops endeavored to ford the stream, but were 
always repulsed. A company of young men, 
known as Aiken’s Volunteers, of Plattsburg, 
stationed in the stone mill, did excellent service 
in that citadel near the broken bridge. They had 
been out on the Beekmantown road in the morn- 
ing, and had smelt powder sufficiently to give 
them a taste for adventure. 

While the British were endeavoring to pass | 
the Saranac at the village, a strong party of 
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them had pursued Mooers, and were endexy: 
ing to cross the stream near the Upper Bridge 
Mooers and his men made a gallant resistan, 
and kept them at bay. Finding the passag, 
every where too difficult, Prevost ordered hi 
army to encamp upon an elevated ridge about ; 
mile back from the river, and upon the hig] 
ground north of the village. He made his he: 
quarters at Allen’s farm-house on the ridge, ay 
issued orders for vigorous preparations for at 
tack. Notwithstanding he was at the head of 
an overwhelming force the events of that day. 
the 6th of September, convinced the Barone: 
that the task before him was not a light one 
He had lost in killed and wounded, since th 
dawn, over two hundred men, while the loss of 
the Americans was only forty-five. 

Prevost employed the time between the 71! 


| and the 11th in bringing up his battery trains an 
| supplies, and in erecting several works that migh 


command the river, the bay, and the American 
forts and block-houses on the Peninsula. Th 
Americans in the mean time were not idle. The 
worked without ceasing in strengthening their de- 
fenses. They removed their sick and wounded 
to Crab Island, two miles distant, in the lake. 
and there erected a two-gun battery (6-pound- 
ers) and manned it with convalescents. 

While these preparations were under way on 
land the belligerents were making ready for a 
combat on the water. A greater portion of th 

sritish flotilla under Captain Pring had ad- 
vanced, as we have observed, to Js/e la Moite, 
where they were joined by the remainder of the 
squadron and Captain George Downie, of th: 
Royal Navy, who assumed chief command 
Macdonough at the same time had the Amer- 
ican squadron at anchor in Cumberland « 

Plattsburg Bay, and calmly awaited the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 

For almost five days the seamen waited for a 
general movement of the landsmen, which it was 


at first agreed should be a signal, on the part of 


the British, for the weighing of anchors and pre- 
paring ships for action. 
During that time no 
military operations of 
great importance oc- 
curred. There wer 
some minor move- 
ments, however, which 
are worthy of notice. 
One of these, on the 
part of the Americans, 
was a bold one. On 
the night of the 9th 
there was tempestuous 
weather — lightning, 
rain, wind, and intense 
darkness. The Brit- 
ish had been seen at 
sunset busily engaged 
in the erection of a 
rocket battery oppo- 
site Fort Brown. Cap- 
tain M‘Glassin, who 
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UP THE 
was described to me by one who knew him as a 
‘little beardless Scotchman,” anxious to dis- 
tinguish himself, asked General Macomb to al- 
low him to lead fifty men that night to an at- 
tack on the builders. Macomb complied, and 
M‘Glassin, who had arisen from a sick bed, 
sallied out in the gloom with his picked men, 
from whose gun-locks he had removed the flints, 
crossed the Saranac, about half-way between 
Fort Brown and the Upper Bridge, and, unob- 
served, reached the foot of the hill on which the 
new battery was rising. There he divided his 
men into two parties. One went to the rear of 
the battery by a circuitous route, and, when all 
was ready, M‘Glassin shouted, ‘* Charge ! 
charge! upon the front and rear!” 
rushed forward with frightful yells. 


men, 
His men 
The Brit- 


ish, believing overwhelming numbers were upon 
them, fled precipitately to their main body. The 
work was taken, the guns were spiked, and 
M‘Glassin returned without the loss of a single 


man. Over three hundred veteran troops had 
been surprised and frightened into a flight by 
only fifty men; and Sir George Prevost was 
much mortified. 


The morning of the 11th dawned brightly, | 


and at an early hour in the forenoon the Brit- 
ish land and naval forces were in motion for a 
combined attack on the American. Prevost 
had arranged the movement with Downie. It 
was agreed that when the British squadron 
should be seen approaching Cumberland Head 
the advance of the army under Major-General 
Robinson should press forward, foree the fords 
of the Saranac, climb the steep banks, and with 
ladders escalade the American works on the 
peninsula, while the several batteries around 
Plattsburg village should open a brisk fire. 
Between seven and eight o'clock the squadron 
was seen advancing, and at eight it rounded 
Cumberland Head. It consisted of the Confi- 
ance, 38 (Downie’s flag-ship), the brig Linnet, 16, 
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| Captain Pring; the sloops Chub 
M‘Ghee, and Finch, 11, Lieutenant Hicks. The 
last two were the Lagh Growler, captured 
from the Americans the year before. There 
were also twelve gun-boats manned by about 
forty-five men each. Eight of them carried two 
guns, and four of them one gun each. 
At that moment Macdonough’s squadron lay 
in Plattsburg Bay on a line north from Crab 
Island, and almost parallel with the shore, at an 
average distance of two miles from it. On the 
extreme left, and at the head of the line, were 
two galleys at anchor, and next to them lay the 
brig Eagle, 26, Captain Henly, just within the 
point of Cumberland Head. Next south of her 
was the Saratoga, 26, Macdonough’s flag-ship ; 
and the next in line was the schooner Jicon- 
deroqa, 17, Lieutenant Cassin. 
in the line lay the Preb/e, Lieutenant Charles 
3udd, armed with seven guns. She lay so near 
the shoal extending from Crab Island that it 
was impossible for the enemy to turn that end 
of the line. In the rear of these larger vessels 
were ten gun-boats or galleys, six of them mount- 
| ing one long 24-pounder, and one 18-pound Co- 
lumbiad each; and the other four carrying each 
a 12-pounder. These were so arranged as to 
fill up the openings between the large vessels in 
the line, making the order of battle in two lines 
about forty rods apart. The larger vessels wer 
at anchor, while the gun-boats were kept in po- 
sition by the use of oars. The force of th: 
American squadron was eighty-six guns and 


, 11, Lieutenant 


Next southward 


eight hundred and eighty-two men; and that of 
the British ninety-five guns, and a little mor 
| than one thousand men. 

The American line of battle had been formed 
| with great skill by the young commander, refer- 
| ence being had to the conformation of the land 

It extended completely across the entrance to 
Plattsburg Bay from Crab Island to Cumber- 
land Head. The enemy, rounding the Head, 
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was compelled to approach the American squad- 
ron with his bows on, giving the latter a great 
advantage at the beginning. In this approach 
the little Finch led the van and made direct- 
ly for the right of the American line in the di- 
rection of the Preble. The Chub at the same 
time moved toward the American left near 
Cumberland Head, keeping well to the wind- 
ward of the Eagle, to support the Linnet in a 
direct attack on that vessel; while the gun- 
boats coming up in order, their commanders re- 
ceived from Commodore Downie final instruc- 
tions for action. He then attempted to lay the 
Confiance athwart the Saratoga, while the Finch 
and the gun-boats should attack the Ticonderoga 
and Preble. He was baffled by shifting winds, 
and was compelled to anchor his vessel within 
two cable’s-length of his antagonist. 

Macdonough in the mean time had thorough- 
ly prepared to receive the enemy. When his 
vessels were cleared for action, springs placed in 
the cables, and all was in readiness, he knelt 
upon the deck of the Saratoga near one of its 
heaviest guns, with his officers and men around 
him, and in few words asked Almighty God for 
aid, and committed the issue into his hands. 
He arose with assured courage; and as the ene- 
my came bearing down upon him his vessels 
sprang their broadsides to bear, and the Eagle 
opened the action by firing the first shot. This 
was followed by the fire of a long 24-pounder 
from the Saratoga, which had been sighted by 
Macdonough. It entered the hawse-hole of the 
Confiance and went crashing through every ob- 
stacle the entire length of her deck, killing sev- | 
eral men on its way, and demolishing the wheel. 
The Linnet, as she was passing to attack the 
Eayle, gave the Saratoga a broadside, but with- 
out serious effect. One of the shots demolished 
a hen-coop, in which a game-cock was confined. 
The released and startled fowl flew upon a gun- 
slide, and clapping his wings crowed lustily and 
defiantly. The sailors cheered, and regarding 
it as a good omen, felt their courage strength- | 
ened. 

The Confiance made no reply to the Saratoga’s | 
24-pounder until she had secured a desirable po- 
sition, when she suddenly became a sheet of | 
flame. Her entire larboard broadside guns, 
consisting of sixteen 24-pounders, double-shot- 
ted, leveled point-blank range, coolly sighted 
and favored by still water, were discharged at 
one time into the Saratoga. The effect was 
terrible. She shivered from round-top to keel | 
as with an ague; and forty of her people—al- | 
most one-fifth of her complement—were dis- | 
abled. But the stunning blow was felt only for 
a moment. Almost immediately Macdonough 
renewed the conflict, and the fire of the Saratoga 
was steady and gallantly conducted. Her first | 
officer, Lieutenant Gamble, was killed; and) 
fifteen minutes afterward Commodore Downie | 
was slain. 

The battle had now become general, steady, 
and active between the larger vessels. The 
Chub, while manceuvring near the head of the 
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American line, received a broadside from the 
gallant Henly of the Eagle, which so crippled 
her that she drifted helplessly ; and after receiy. 
ing a shot from the Saratoga struck her colors. 
She was towed to the rear and anchored at the 
mouth of the Saranac. An hour later the Fin,/ 
was driven from her position by the Ticond: ; 
commanded by the intrepid Cassin. She wag 
badly injured; and drifting upon the Crab Is)- 
and shoals grounded there, when the inyalid 
corps on the island brought their two 6-pound- 
ers to bear upon her and compelled her to sur- 
render. 

The British gun-boats now entered vigorous. 
ly into the fight and soon compelled Budd of the 
Preble to cut his cable and flee to a safer place 
nearer the shore, where his vessel anchored, and 
was of no further service in the fight. This 
success emboldened the enemy, and the galleys, 
now fourteen in number, made a bold and com- 
bined attack upon the Ticondenaga. 
walked the taffrail in a storm of grape and can- 
non-shot, watching the movements of the as- 
sailants and directing effective discharges of 
musketry, while the now venerable Admiral 
Paulding, then a midshipman, touched off th 
cannon with sparks from the snappings of his 
pistol, for the matches had become useless. 
The Ticonderoga maintained her position nobly, 
and covered the extremity of the line to the last, 
winning from the Commodore and all beholders 
unqualified praise for her commander and people. 

While the fortunes of the day were thus fluc- 
tuating at the lower end of the line, the Ameri- 
cans were suffering at the other extremity. The 
Eagle lost the springs of her cable and became 
exposed to the combined fire of the Linnet and 
Confiance. Henly at once dropped her between 
and a little astern of the Saratoga and Ticon- 
deroga, and, anchoring her there, opened his 
larboard guns afresh on the Confiance and the 
British galleys. But the Saratoga was left ex- 
posed to the whole fire of the Linnet, which 
sprung her broadsides in such manner as to 
rake the bows of her antagonist. 

The two flag-ships soon became disabled. 
The Saratoga had not a single serviceable star- 
board gun left, and was silent. The Con/fianc: 
was not much better off. Now was the moment 
for Macdonough to exhibit his splendid seaman- 
ship. He did so quickly and effectively. With 
the aid of Brum, his skillful sailing-master, he 
wound the ship by means of a stream-anchor 
and hawsers so that he brought the guns of his 
larboard-quarter to bear on the Conjiance, which 
had vainly endeavored to imitate the movement. 
Under the direction of acting Lieutenant La 
Vallette (now Admiral La Vallette) these pour- 
ed such a destructive fire on the British flag-ship 
that she soon surrendered. The Saratoga’s fire 
was then directed upon the Linnet, and in the 
course of fifteen minutes she, too, struck her 


Cassin 


| colors. The British galleys, in the mean time, 
had been driven off by the Ticonderoga half a 


mile in the rear of their statelier associates and 
lay scattered, affording them feeble aid. See- 





- the colors of the larger vessels go down, they 
as dropped their ensigns; and at little past 
noon, not one of the sixteen national flags which 
were so proudly floating over British decks in 
the morning might be seen. Because the Amer- 
icans could not immediately pursue, the galleys 
hent their sweeps, fled down the Sorel, and es- 
raped. Thus ended the Battle of Lake Cham- 
»lain, in the complete discomfiture of the in- 
vaders. 

For two hours and twenty minutes this severe 
naval battle raged, while the thunders of can- 
non, the hiss of rockets, the scream of bombs, 
and the rattle of musketry were heard on the 
shore. It was a sublime sight, and was beheld 
by hundreds of spectators on the head-lands of 
the Vermont shore, who greeted the victory with 
shouts. It was a battle characterized by a vigor 
and destructiveness not excelled by any during 
the war—indeed seldom equaled any where or 
at any time. The victory for the Americans 
was complete and substantial; and from the 
Saratoga, half an hour after the Linnet struck 
and the galleys fled, Macdonough sent the fol- 
lowing dispatch ashore in a gig, to be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Navy: 

“Sir,—The Almighty has been pleased to grant us a 
signal victory on Lake Champlain, in the capture of one 
frigate, one brig, and two sloops of war, of the enemy.” 

Two days afterward he sent Commander Cas- 
sin to Washington with the flags of the captured 
squadron, and a more detailed yet brief account 
of the victory. The entire loss of the Ameri- 
cans was one hundred and ten, of whom fifty- 
killed. The total British 
more than two hundred. 

Macdonough received the officers of the cap- 
tured vessels with great courtesy of manner and 
speech. When they offered him their swords, 
he instantly replied, ‘‘ Gentlemen, your gallant 
conduct makes you worthy to wear your weap- | 
ons. Return them to their scabbards.” They | 
did so; and they all walked the deck of the vic- 
torious Saratoga—American and English officers 
—more in the character of friends than of ene- 
mies. Lieutenant La Vallette, who had taken 
formal possession of the Conjiance, was directed 
to prepare the prisoners for Crab Island; and 
before sunset all was quiet on the lake. The | 
British vessels were afterward taken to White- 
hall, at the head of the lake, and scuttled. The 
Saratoga shared the same fate. I saw her re- 
mains there as late as the summer of 1850. 

We have observed that while the roar of the 
battle-storm was heard on the water its thun- | 
ders were bellowing over the land. According 
to arrangement, when Prevost saw, over Cum- 
berland Head, the pennants of the British squad- 
ron moving to the attack he set a portion of the 
British land-forces in motion, under General 
Robinson, to force their way across the Saranac, 
at the site of the two bridges and a ford at Pike’s 
cantonment, three miles from the mouth of the 
stream, and carry the American works by storm. 
When the first gun was fired on the lake the | 
British land batteries were opened; and under | 


two were loss was 
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cover of the shot and shell which they hurled 
toward the American works the three assailing 
columns moved. At the Lower Bridge they 
were repulsed by the guards, block-houses, and 
artillery of the forts served by Captains Brooks, 
Richards, and Smith, and Lieutenants Mount- 
fort, Smyth, and Cromwell. At the Upper 
Bridge the riflemen and pickets under Captain 
Grovesnor, and Lieutenants Hamilton and Riley, 
aided by some militia, successfully disputed th 
passage. At the Upper Ford the enemy were a 
little more successful. There the Clinton and 
Essex militia, under Major-General Mooers, 
and Brigadier-General Wright, were stationed. 
After being driven back several times, with con- 
siderable loss, some companies of the British 
pushed across the stream, there shallow and 
rapid, firing briskly by platoons as they ad 
vanced, but doing very little harm. The militia 
fell back, and were soon joined by a large de- 
tachment of Vermont Volunteers and a party 
of artillery with a field-piece under Lieutenant 
Sumter. 

The flying companies were now rallied and 
drawn up in battle-array to meet the pursuing 
foe, when Mr. Walworth (late Chancellor of the 
State of New York), Mooer’s Adjutant-General, 
came dashing up, his horse flecked with foam, 
and announced the joyful intelligence that the 
British fleet had just surrendered! These glad 
tidings were greeted with three hearty cheers. 
At the same moment they observed their pur- 
suers with their backs turned, making their 
way in haste toward the ford of the Saranac. 


Sir George Prevost, who always played the 


coward when near danger, according to British 
historians, had become terribly alarmed, and re- 
called these vigorous and only successful troops. 
He had experienced the ‘‘ extreme mortifica- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘to hear the shout of victory 
from the American works” when the fleet sur- 
rendered on the lake. They had been loud and 
mighty cheers, iterated and reiterated by corps 
after corps, as the eye and ear caught knowledge 
of the victory ; 
he said, that ‘‘further prosecution of @he servic: 
was become impracticable.” He had assumed 


and Sir George wisely saw, as 


the position of co-operator with the fleet rather 


than principal, leaving to Downie the brunt of 
the service, but ready to receive and wear the 
garlands of honor which might be won. 
the British flags humbled on all the ships, and 
the gun-boats flying, he resolved to fall back to- 
ward the Canada border, and halt until he should 
ascertain the use the Americans intended to 
make of their naval ascendency just acquired on 
Lake Champlain. It was a wise determination. 
Notwithstanding his number was overwhelming 
Prevost was really in peril. He might have 
crushed Macomb and captured the post, but it 
would have been at the expense of many lives 
without obtaining any permanent advantage. 
The British had lost the lake absolutely, and 
and 
the militia of all that region were thoronghly 
aroused, and were rapidly assembling. At the 


Seeing 
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the time. The American loss, on laud. 
less than one hundred and fifty. 

The victory at Plattsburg on the Lith o 
September, 1814, produced a thrill of intens 
joy throughout the country ; and spontaneoy; 
honors were every where awarded to the prin. 
cipal actors in the great drama. Bi nfires 
and illuminations blazed in almost every cit 
and village in honor of the event, and substan. 
tial testimonials of respect were given to th 
several commanders. The Congress of th 
United States voted them the thanks of th 
nation, and ordered a gold medal to be give; 
to Macomb and Macdonough, Henly and Cas. 
sin. 

A few days after the battle the citizens of 
Plattsburg gave Macdonough a public dinner 
at the United States Hotel; and honorab| 
burial was awarded to Commodore Downi 
and other British officers of the army and 
navy whofellthere. In a beautiful cemetery, 
close of that memorable day, no less than twenty-| in the suburbs of Plattsburg, the remains of 
five hundred Green Mountain Boys (Vermont- | these men were interred, and an engraved slab 
ers) were on the Saranac under General Strong. | of marble marks each grave. A pine-tree was 
The militia of Washington and Warren counties | planted on each side of Downie’s grave, and these 
were also streaming toward Plattsburg at the | grew to be noble specimens of their species, 
call of General Mooers; and reinforcements of | when one decayed and disappeared. The vic- 
regulars were on their way. Prevost’s army tory was the subject for many a ballad, but none 
would very soon have been equaled in numerical | was so popular as that written by Michael Haw- 
strength, and perhaps surrounded and its sup- | kins(afterward a grocer in Catharine Street, New 
plies from Canada cut off. He perceived these | York) for the proprietor of the Albany Theatre, 
dangers when the navy was lost; and the mo-| and first sung there before Governor Tompkins 
ment the forces under General Robinson re-| and a great crowd, in the character of a negr« 
turned to camp he made preparations to aban- | sailor, commencing: 
don the siege, notwithstanding General Brisbane 
offered to cross the Saranac in force and carry | “Back side Albany stan’ Lake Champlain, 
the American works by storm in twenty min- aya ang, agg hMyanngt . 

? - Plat-te-burg dar, too, close ‘pon de maint! 
utes. Town small—he grow bigger, do’, herearter. 

The fire from the British batteries was kept 
up until sunset, and Fort Brown, then un- 
der the immediaté command of the gallant 
Mountfort, sent back responses with so much 
spirit and accuracy, that the British believed 
and reported that French artillerists were em- 
ployed by the Americans. When night fell 
Prevost seat all his artillery and baggage for 
which he could find transportation Canada- 
ward; and at two o’clock in the morning of 
the 12th the entire army fled with a precipita- 
tion that indicated a panic. It was caused 
by a report, purposely communicated to Pre- 
vost, that Governor Chittenden, of Vermont, 
was approaching with ten thousand men. 

The sick and wounded, and a vast amount of 
munitions of war were left behind; and they 
had reached Chazy, eight or ten miles dis- 
tant, before the Americans were apprised of 
the flight. Light troops, volunteers, and 
militia started in pursuit, but heavy rains 
compelled them to relinquish the chase. Pre- 
vost halted at Champlain, and on the 24th 
left the territory of the United States forever, 
and retired to Montreal with the main army. 
He had lost in killed, wounded, missing, and 
deserters not much less than two thousand 
men, according to careful estimates made at GRAVES OF THE SLAIN, PLATTSBURG. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, PLATTSBURG, in 1812. 
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An’ Massa Macdonough sail ‘em ; 
While Gineral Macomb, make Plat-te-burg he home, 
Wid de army, whose courage nebber fail 'em.” 


The freedom of the city of New York was 
‘iven to Macomb in a gold box, and Vermont 
ave him a fine farm on Cumberland Head. 
He afterward became the General-in-chief of 
the armies of the United States, on the death 
of General Brown; and over his grave, in the 
Congressional burial- ground at Washington, 
rests a beautiful white marble monument to his 
memory. 

With the repulse of the British at Plattsburg 
ended the most important military operations on 
the northern frontier of New York. Peace came 
a few months later. That repulse was almost 
simultaneous with the defeat of the British at 
Fort Erie, their expulsion from Baltimore, and 
their closing military operations of importance 
on the New England coast. 

New England experienced very little actual 
war within its borders; yet it felt its pressure 
heavy in the paralysis of its peculiar industries, 
the continual drain upon its wealth of men and 
money, and the wasting excitements caused by 
constantly impending menaces and a sense of 
insecurity. From the spring of 1813 until the 
close of the war British squadrons were hov- 
ering along its coasts, and, in connection with 
the embargo acts, were double-barring its sea- 
ports against commerce, and threatening the de- 
struction of its maritime cities and villages. 

The year 1814 was a specially trying one for 
New England. Hitherto the more northerly 
coasts of the United States had been very little 
molested by the enemy, for Commodore Har- 
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dy’s blockade of New London was so mild that 


it amounted to little more than simple incon- 
venience. Now a system of petty and dis- 
tressing invasions commenced, and were fol- 
lowed by more serious operations. 

The invasions began as early as April, 1814, 
when a party of British seamen and marines, 
from the blockading squadron off New London, 
entered the Connecticut River, and at Pautopau, 
Point, in the vicinity of Saybrook, seven miles 
from the Sound, spiked some cannon there, and 
destroyed property valued at $160,000. There 
was also, in the Sound, at that time, a bold 
privateer called the Liverpool Packet, which had 
swept or frightened nearly all the coast trade 
from that region. Commodore Lewis, with a 
flotilla of gun-boats, made after her, and when 
he arrived at Saybrook he found no less than 
fifty vessels there afraid to go out of the harbor 
because of the corsair. Lewis drove her off 


| eastward, convoyed the coasting-vessels safely 


to the Thames, and boldly attacked the Britisl 
blockading squadron; but the appearance of 
heavier ships compelled him to withdraw from 
the contest. 

Early in June the enemy commenced depre- 
dations on the coast of Massachusetts. The 
chief vessels engaged in the business were th 
Superb and Nimrod, stationed a long time in 
Wareham, Scituate, and other 
places, suffered from depredations committed by 
armed men from these vessels. 

On the 16th of June, the Bulwark, 74, Cap- 
tain Milne, anchored off the mouth of the Saco 
River, and one hundred and fifty armed men 


3uzzard’s Bay. 


went ashore in boats, and destroyed a very large 

amount of property on the Neck, belonging to 
Captain Thomas Cutts. At about the 
same time the Nimrod and La Hogue 
menaced New Bedford and Fairhaven; 
and formidable squadrons were kept 
off New York, New London, and Bos- 
ton. 

Finally more formidable demonstra- 
tions were made. Eastport and Pas- 
samaquoddy and Castine and 
Penobscot Bay, fell into the perma- 
nent possession of the 


3ay, 


and 
Stonington becume the theatre of a 
most distressing bombardment. All 
along the eastern coast, from the Con- 
necticut to the St. Croix, the enemy 
carried on this kind of warfare, in most 
cases marauding on private property 
in a manner which degraded the act- 
ors in the eyes of all honorable men 
to the level of mere freebooters. The 
more respectable portion of British 
writers condemned the policy, for it 
was damaging to the British interest. 
Hitherto lukewarm New England now 
became intensely heated with indigna- 
tion against the common enemy, and 
burned with a war-fever, which made 
the Peace Party in that region exceed- 
ingly circumspect. 


sritish ; 
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FORT PICKERING, NEAR SALEM. 


A more serious invasion of the New England | 


coast occurred early in July. Sir Thomas M. 
Hardy sailed secretly from Halifax on the 5th 
with a considerable force for land and sea serv- 
ice. His squadron consisted of the Ramillies, 
74, the sloop Martin, brig Borer, the Breaun, 
the bomb-ship Terror, and several transports 
with troops under Colonel Thomas Pilkington. 
The squadron entered Passamaquoddy Bay on 
the 11th, and anchored off Fort Sullivan at East- 
port, commanded by Major Perley Putnam. A 
peremptory demand for the surrender of the 
post was at first refused, but the alarmed inhab- 
itants, who were unwilling to resist, were so 
importunate for submission, that the fort was 
given up on condition that private property 
should be protected. A large force then land- 
ed, with fifty or sixty pieces of cannon, and 
took formal possession of the fort, town, and 
all the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay. <A 
proclamation was issued declaring that British 
possession would be permanent, for that domain, 
of right, belonged to the Crown under the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1783. The male inhab- 
itants were required to take an oath of allegi- 
ance to his Majesty or leave within a week. 
The custom-house was opened by British offi- 
cials, and business was resumed. The invaders 
took possession of all the public property, but 
failed to frighten the collector of the port into 
submission to their commands to sign, and thus 
perfect treasury notes to the amount of $9000. 
Having established British authority at East- 
port, and left eight hundred troops to maintain 


it, Hardy sailed westward with his squadron, | 


spreading alarm along the coast. Preparations 
for his reception were made every where. Vigi- 


lant eyes were watching, and strong arms were | 


waiting for the appearance of the foe at Port- 
land. The energetic General Montgomery, of 
New Hampshire, was soon, with a tithe of his 
brigade, at Portsmouth. 
Salem, and Fort Sewall, at Marblehead, were 
strengthened and garrisoned. Fort Warren and 
Fort Independence, on Castle Island, in Boston 


harbor, were put in readiness for action, and | 
well-garrisoned by Massachusetts militia ; and | 
a heavy fort was speedily commenced on Nod- | 
dle’s Island (now East Boston), on Camp Hill, | 


on the crown of present Webster Street. Op- 
ponents of the war, like Harrison Gray Otis, 
were active in forwarding the work; and when 


Fort Pickering, near | 


it was completed it was named Fort Strong, in 
honor of the Peace Party governor. The war 
was at their doors, and it would have been mad- 
ness to play non-combatant at that perilous 
hour. But Boston was spared the notoriety of 
a battle. 

Hardy did not stop until he rejoined the 
blockading squadron off New London. He was 
not long inactive. He was charged with a part 
of the duty enjoined by the terrible order of Ad- 
miral Cochrane, to destroy the coast towns and 
ravage the country ; and on the 9th of August he 
appeared off the borough of Stonington, in Con- 
necticut, for that purpose, with the Ramillies, 
the Pactolus, 44, bomb-ship Terror, brig Dis- 
patch, and barges and launches. He anchored 
within two miles of the narrow peninsula on 
which Stonington lies at four o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon, and at half past five sent a flag ashore 
with the following message : 

““Not wishing to destroy the unoffending inhabitants 
residing in the town of Stonington, one hour is granted 
them from the receipt of this to remove out of the town.” 


The authorities inquired whether any ar- 
rangements might be made to spare the town, 
and the answer was, ‘“‘I am instructed to de- 


stroy and can not spare.” The dismayed in- 
habitants who were able to leave immediately 
fled, and removed as many valuable articles as 
possible. The few militia there, under Lieu- 
tenant Hough, were stationed on the Point to 
watch the movements of the enemy; and all 
waited anxiously for the threatened assault. 
It came soon. ‘Toward sunset the Terror was 
warped up near the town, accompanied by barges 
and launches, with carronades. At eight o’clock 
in the evening she commenced throwing shells 
from two heavy mortars, and the smaller vessels 
hurled Congreve rockets. This assault, grand 


and terrible, continued until midnight without 


serious injury to the town. 

In the mean time an express had been sent 
to General Cushing at New London, the United 
States commander of the District, who regarded 
this demonstration as a feint to cover an attack 
on New London, and an attempt to seize Deca- 
tur’s vessels in the Thames. In connection 
with Brigadier-General Williams, commander 
of the militia, such disposition of troops was 
speedily made as would foil such design of the 
enemy, and confine his operations to Stoning- 
ton. 
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During the bombardment on the evening of 
the 9th some bold spirits at Stonington took 
measures for opposing the landing of the in- 
vaders. The only ordnance in the place con- 
sisted of two 18, one 6, and one 4 pound can- 
non. They dragged the 6 and one 18 pounder 
down to the extreme point of the peninsula, 
cast up some breast-works, and placed them in 
battery there. ‘The other 18-pounder was left 
in a slight battery on the southwest point, nea 
where the present breakwater leaves the shore. 
By the streaming light of the rockets they watch- 
ed the enemy, reserving their fire until the barges 
and a launch came in a line near the southeast 
point of the peninsula, when they opened fire, 
with serious effect. The guns, loaded with sol- 
id balls, were double-shotted, and these so shat- 
tered the enemy’s vessels that the little flotilla 
retreated in confusion toward the larger war- 
riors. From midnight until dawn quiet pre- 
vailed, and during that time a number of mili- 
tia and volunteers had assembled near Stoning- 
ton. 

The assault was resumed at daylight on the 
morning of the 10th by the rocketeers of the 
barges. At the same time the Pactolus and 
Dispatch worked up nearer the town. The for- 
mer grounded, but the latter beat up, while the 
Terror hurled bombs and carcasses industrious- 
ly. One of the latter, weighing over two hun- 
dred pounds, may now be seen on a granite post 
in Stonington. So terrible was the bombard- 
ment that the militia and volunteers dared not 
enter the town. At length, at about six o'clock, 
some bold volunteers came over from Mystic, 
among whom was the now venerable Captain 
Jeremiah Holmes, who had been a prisoner in 
a British ship-of-war some years before, and had 
learned the art of gunnery. He and his com- 
panions made their way to the battery on the 
point, when Holmes took charge of the 18- 
pounder there. At that moment the Dispatch 
was making her last tack preparatory to anchor- 
ing. Holmes sighted the gun (which was dou- 
ble shotted), and at a favorable moment gave 
the word to fire. Both shot struck the hull of 
the brig, when she cast anchor and opened a 
heavy fire with 24-pound shot. The Terror 
sent shells in quick succession, while Holmes 
and his companions kept the old iron cannon 
busy. 

The fight was now fairly opened, and it con- 
tinued briskly for about an hour, when Holmes’s 
ammunition gave out. He ceased firing at eight 
o'clock; and to prevent the great gun, which 
they could not take away, being turned upon 
the town by the enemy, they spiked it. 

Stonington was now wholly defenseless and 
at the mercy of the invaders. A timid citizen 
proposed to hau! down the flag over the bat- 
tery, in token of submission. ‘* No!” shouted 
Holmes, indignantly. ‘*That flag shall never 
come down while I am alive!” And it didn’t, 
in submission to the foe. And when the wind 
died away, and it hung drooping by the side of 
the staff, the brave Captain held out the flag on 
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the point of a bayonet that the British might 
see it. While in that position several shots 
passed through it. He then caused it to be 
nailed to the staff, and it became completely 
riddled by British balls. I saw it in Stoning- 
ton in the autumn of 1860, where it is preserved 
as a precious memento of the event. 


THE STONINGTON FLAG. 


The old cannon was not long silent. 
concealed powder, taken from the captured pri- 
vateer Halla, was soon discovered, and at a lit- 
tle past nine o’clock Holmes resumed his firing, 
a blacksmith named Cobb having drawn the 
spike. It was double-shotted each time; and 
so telling were its missiles that by noon the 
Dispatch was so much injured that she slipped 
her cable and hauled off to a place of safety. 
The Terror kept throwing shells until night, 
but she was out of reach of the little battery. 

During the day a considerable number of mi- 
litia had assembled at Stonington, and General 
Isham took command. Order was soon re- 
stored, and some of the inhabitants, somewhat 
reassured, returned to their homes. A dispatch 
had been sent to Hardy by the magistrates to 
secure a cessation of further hostilities. They 
assured him that all offensive inhabitants had 
left the village, and that no torpedoes had ever 
been sent out from there, and none should be. 
Hardy agreed to suspend hostilities on condi- 
tion that they should send to his ship the wife 
of James Stewart late British consul, who was 
then in New London. ‘To this extraordinary 
demand they replied that they had no power to 
do so, when Hardy threatened to resume the 
assault if she was not delivered on board his 
flag-ship by noon on the 11th. He waited lon- 
ger than noon, but in vain; and at three o'clock 
the Terror commenced throwing shells into the 
village. A sufficient military force was there 
to prevent the landing of the enemy. 

All was silent on the water during the night 
of the 11th. It was broken at sunrise, when 
the Terror again opened her mortars, and the 
Ramillies and Pactolus warped up nearer the 
town. At eight o'clock they gave three tre- 
mendous broadsides. They proved to be a pet- 
ulant parting salute; for soon afterward all the 
vessels withdrew, and anchored far away toward 
Fisher’s Island. 


some 
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Thus ended the assault on Stonington. Only | Tenedos; sloops-of-war Sydph 


one man was mortally wounded during the whole 
time, and five or six others slightly so. The 
martyr was Frederick Denison, a brave young 
man of nineteen. His gallantry was most con- 
spicuous ; and in commemoration of it the State 
of Connecticut erected a handsome marble mon- 
ument over his grave in the cemetery at Mystic 
in 1856. About forty buildings were more or 
less injured, and two or three nearly ruined. 
Cobb’s House, on Water Street, is yet standing, 
and exhibits many scars of wounds received on 


a 


ir 


COBB'S HOUSE. 


that day. The bombardment was singularly 
harmless, when it is remembered how perfectly 
exposed the village was, and that fifty tons of 
metal were hurled at it from the ships. The re- 
pulse was hailed, as it deserved to be, as a glo- 
rious exhibition of pluck. The assailing squad- 
ron had about fifteen hundred men, while the 
number actually engaged in driving them away 
did not exceed twenty. The loss to the British 
was twenty lives and fifty wounded, and a cost 
of ten thousand pounds sterling. The gain no- 
thing. The impotence of the attack was a point 
for many a squib and epigram; and the occa- 
sion gave birth to one of the most popular bal- 
lads of the time, written by Philip Freneau, the 
bard of the Revolution. 

Hardy’s easy conquest of Eastport encouraged 
a more extensive invasion in that quarter on the 
part of the British. They resolved to seize the 
whole territory in Maine between the Passama- 
quoddy and Penobscot. For that purpose an 
expedition, consisting of the Bulwark, Dragon, 
and Spencer, 74’s; the frigates Bacchante and 
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and schooner Pictou, with ten transports ond 
four thousand land-troops, sailed from Halifax 
on the 26th of August, 1814. The fleet was 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Edward Griffith. 
and the troops by Lieutenant-General Sir Johp 
Cope Sherbrooke, Governor of Nova Scotia. 
sisted by General Gerard Goselin. The expe. 
dition entered Penobscot Bay and the fine har. 
bor of Castine, off Bigaduce Cape, at dawn on the 
Ist of September, and Lieutenant-Colonel Nich. 
ols was sent in a schooner to demand the ip. 


as- 


| stant surrender of the post, then held by Lieu. 


tenant Lewis and about forty regulars, ox cupy- 
ing a half-moon battery and redoubt, construct- 
ed by the Americans in 1808. Nichols heralded 


| his demand by hurling a 24-pound shot ashore, 


Lewis perceived that resistance would be mad- 
ness; so, at sunrise, he blew up the redoubt, 
and, with his two little cannon, fled over the 
high peninsula to its neck, and escaped up the 
river in boats. Colonel Douglass immediately 
landed with about six hundred troops, and t ok 
possession of Castine, and with it the contro] 
of Penobscot Bay. 

Sherbrooke had been informed that the cor. 
vette John Adams, commanded by Captain 
Charles Morris, had struck a rock in entering 
Penobscot Bay in thick weather, and was s 
badly damaged that she had gone up the river 
for repairs. He now learned that she was lying 
at Crosby’s Wharf, at Hampdeti, a few miles 
below Bangor, and he and Griffith at once de- 
tached vessels and troops to go up and capture 
or destroy her. Captain Robert Barrie, of the 
Dragon, was placed in command of the naval 
part of the expedition, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry John of the land-force, seven hundred 
strong. The vessels employed were the Sy/ph 
and Peruvian, a small schooner as a tender, the 
brig Harmony, and nine launches. The expe- 
dition sailed in the afternoon of the day on 
which the fleet arrived at Castine. They went 
up as far as the vicinity of Frankfort that even- 
ing, and anchored for the night in Marsh Bay, 
an expansion of the Penobscot. 

On the appearance of the fleet an express was 
sent to Captain Morris, apprising him of the 
fact. He immediately sent a note to General 
Blake, who was then at his home opposite Ban- 
gor, eight or ten miles distant, asking him to 
call out the militia of his brigade to meet the 
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BLAKE'S RESIDENCE, 


invaders. Blake immediately rode to Bangor, 
issued orders for the assembling of the militia, 
and on the same evening went down to Hamp- 
den to confer with Morris. He found that vig- 
ilant officer busily engaged in preparations for 
defense. He was dismantling his wounded ship, 
and dragging her heavy cannon to the summit 
of the high right bank of the Soadabscook, fifty 
rods from Crosby’s wharf, and placing them in 
battery there, so as to command the river ap- 
proaches from below. 

On the morning of the 2d General Blake held 


a consultation with Morris and citizens of Hamp- 
den and Bangor on the best means of defense; 
but opinions were so various that no specific 


measures were adopted. Morris had not much 
confidence in the militia, and declined any im- 
mediate co-operation with them. He advised 
meeting the foe at their landing-place, wherever 
it might be, and expressed his resolution to de- 
stroy the Adams should the militia retreat. 

On the morning of the 2d General Goselin, 
with six hundred men, took possession of Bel- 
fast without resistance, and at the same time the 
river expedition sailed northward from Marsh 
Bay. They reached Bald Hill Cove, below 
Hampden, at five in the evening, where the 
troops were landed, with eighty marines, and 
bivouacked during the night, in the midst of a 
heavy rain storm. A detachment had been land- 


ed at Frankfort in the morning, and 
marched up the western side of the Pe- 
nobscot. 

During the 2d about six hundred raw 
militia assembled at Hampden. Not one 
of them had ever been in actual war serv- 
ice, and many were without arms and am- 
munition. This want Morris supplied as 
far as possible. Blake posted them in an 
admirable position on the crown of a ridge 
between the upper and lower village. The 
artillery company of his brigade were 
there, with two brass 3-pounders and one 
iron 18 from Morris's ship. Such was 
Blake’s position on the gloomy morning 
of the 3d. 

Morris in the mean time had planted 
a battery of nine short 18-pounders from 
the Adams on the bank above, and placed 
it in command of Lieutenant Wadsworth, 
the first officer of the Adams ; and with the 
remainder of his guns, two hundred sea- 

men and marines, and twenty invalids, he took 
position on Crosby’s wharf, and prepared to de- 
fend his crippled ship to the last extremity. 
The whole region of the Penobscot was en- 
veloped in a dense fog on the morning of the 3d 
The British at Bald Hill Cove had been joined 
by the detachment from below; and at five 
o'clock all were in motion toward Hampden. 
They moved cautiously in the thick mist, and 
were not discovered by Blake’s scouts until they 
were about to ascend the eminence on which his 
forces were posted. Information imme- 
diately given to the commander. No enemy 
could be seen, for the fog yet lay heavily on the 
earth. Blake pointed his cannon in the direc- 
tion of their approach, and blazed away with 
some effect. He reserved the fire of his mus- 
ketry until the enemy should be near enough to 
be hurt; but the waiting was an ordeal too se- 
vere for the untried militia. When the foe 
rushed forward at double-quick, firing volley aft- 
er volley, the militia fled, leaving Blake and his 
officers alone. This fact was communicated to 
Morris, who ordered Wadsworth to spike his 
cannon and retreat over the only bridge that 
spanned the Soadabscook, for the tide was rising, 
and that stream would soon be unfordable. He 
then fired the Adams, spiked the guns on the 
wharf, and ordered his men to fly. He was the 
last man to leave, and his way to the bridge by 
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that time was cut off by 

the foe. He plunged into 
the Soadabscook, and, un- 
der a sharp fire from the 
British, reached the oppo- 
site shore in safety, and 
with Blake and their fol- 
lowers fled to Bangor.— 
From thence Morris soon 
afterward made his way 
overland to Portland. 

About five hundred Brit- 
ish troops pushed on in 
pursuit to Bangor; and 
the little squadron went 
up the river at the same 
time. Colonel John met 
a deputation from Bangor 
a mile from the village, 
with a message from the 
magistrates, asking terms 
for capitulation. Nothing 
was promised but respect 
for private property. The 
invaders entered the town 
at about ten o’clock in the morning. Commodore 
Barrie made professions of justice; at the same 
time he gave his sailors tacit license to plunder. 
All the stores on the western side of the Ken- 
duskeag Creek were robbed. The enemy re- 
mained there about thirty-one hours, quartered 
on the inhabitants, whom they compelled not 
only to surrender up all arms and public prop- 
erty—even a few dollars in the post-office—but 
made them report themselves prisoners of war 
for parole. General Blake was among those 
thus paroled. The Selectmen were then re- 
quired to give a bond in the penal sum of 330,000, 
as a guaranty for the delivery of certain vessels 
to the British authorities at Castine, by the last 
of October. The speedy return of peace can- 
celed this bond. 

Having despoiled the inhabitants of Bangor 
of property valued at $23,000, the British re- 
turned to Hampden, where Barrie, who was an 
arrogant, heartless man, allowed the sailors and 
German soldiers to commit many depredations. 
Private houses were robbed, and the Meeting- 
house was broken open, its Bibles and psalm- 
books were torn up, and its pulpit and pews were 
demolished. They exacted a bond from the 
Selectmen of Hampden for $12,000, for the se- 
curity of vessels there, and after plundering the 
inhabitants of property to the amount of $44,000, 
the invaders went down the river, and re- 
turned to Castine. Colonel John had endeay- 
ored to save the people from robbery, and Sher- 
brooke and Griffith rebuked the brutal Barrie for 
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REMAINS OF FORT GEORGE, CASTINE, 


his outrageous connivance at barbarian atroci 
ties. 

On the 11th of September Sherbrooke and 
Griffith, with most of the troops and a greater 
part of the fleet, left Penobscot Bay, and, after 
capturing Machias, returned to Halifax. Gen- 
eral Goselin, a gentleman in manners and a 
brave soldier, was left in command at Castine 
He required all the male inhabitants above six 
teen years of age, residing in the territory ly- 
ing between the Penobscot and the boundary- 
line of New Brunswick, to take an oath of 
allegiance to his Majesty, or an oath that they 
would peaceably and quietly demean and con- 
duct themselves while inhabiting and _ resid- 
ing within that territory ; that they would not 
carry arms, harbor British deserters, nor carry 
intelligence to the King’s enemies, etc., dur- 
ing the current war. Goselin caused old Fort 
George, in the middle of the peninsula at Cas- 
tine, to be repaired and strengthened, barracks 
to be erected, and various preparations made for 
the permanent occupation of the place. By his 
kindness and justice the General won the re- 
spect of the inhabitants. But his stay was short. 
The war was ended a few months after the cap- 
ture of Castine; and on the 26th of April, 1815, 
the British evacuated the whole country west of 
the St. Croix and Passamaquoddy Bay. Peace, 
joy, tranquillity, and prosperity came with the 
birds and blossoms; and from that time until now 
no foreign enemy has ever appeared on our coast 


_ with hostile intentions, and probably never will. 





COAL AND COAL-MINING. 


MINER AT WORK—OLD MANNER OF WORKING. 


COAL AND CC JAL-MININ( y. | Pennsylvania (computing her average of workable coal 
at 25 feet) has 516,400,000,000, 

Whole App lachian Coal- Field (adopting the same pro- 
portion), 1,387,500,000,000. 

Great Middle Coal-Field of the United States in Indiana, 
Illinois, and Western Kentucky (also with an average of 

NEW questions can be more interesting than | 2 feet of coal), 1,277,500,000,000. 

that of the duration of our coal-fields, on |.) Sa Sah wns te lowe, Misant, ene 

: . ebraska, Arkansas, Indian Territory, at exas, accepting 
which so much of the comfort and prosperity | 10 feet as the mean thickness of the « 
of the world depends. Before, however, at-| All the productive coal-fields of Ni 
tempting to consider it, it is necessary to fur- | 4:°00,000,000,000. 
nish the reader, in as succinct a manner as pos- | Arpas OF THE CoAL-Fre-ps.—NortTH AMERICA. 
sible, with some well-ascertained facts regarding United States. 
the quantity of coal laid up in store in the great | Sq. Miles. Length. Max. bdth 


. . ° Appalachian Basin . .. 55,600 it 180 
coal-fields of Europe and America. Miidle Western Basin... 51.100 200 


(The following paper by Henry D. Rogers, Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Glasgow, furnishes 
facts and suggestions worthy of consideration in America. 
—Ep. Hagrer’s MaG.] 


(00, 000,000 
wth America, about 


AMERICA Iowa, Missouri, and Ar-) w#» , 
ME ° } 


*, 9 
“— ‘ . kansas Basin. be 13,910 , 200 
The United States, with its vast surface of Michigan . ; 13,350 125 


3,000,000 square miles, has one square mile of | Texas....... os oes a 
x . * } 196,960 
coal-field to every 15 square miles of territory. ’ 
Great Britain has one to every 30 of surface. | Coal-Fields of the several States. 
Belgium has one to every 22} of surface. | 


Square Miles 
‘ : , 100? 
France has one to every 200 miles of surface. 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Pennsylvania. . 
= , . . Ohio va 
To approximate more nearly to any correct! Maryland ... 
estimates of the relative reserves of coal in the| Virginia. . 
great coal-fields of the world, we must compare Eetudy 
. ene ° P ennessee .... 
the cubic quantities they contain, deducing these | Ajabama. 
from multiplying their respective areas in square a 
miles by their respective observed or assumed iiieole 
depths of available coal. Thus calculated : Michigan 
Iowa. 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Belgium (assuming her coal-fields to possess the high 
average thickness asserted, of 60 feet of coal) contains 
about 36,000,000,000 tons. 

France (with the same thickness) about 59,000,000,000. Arkansas . as 

The British Islands (adopting 35 feet as the average Indian Territory 
thickness) nearly 142,500,000,000. According toMr. Hull's; Texas... ...-+--++..- te teeeeee _ 2,970 
estimate the total supply is 79,843,000,000, ' Total 206,939 
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British Provinces. 


at the lapse of 200 or 300 years from thi 











Square Miles. S time, 
Newfrandland URE cithtents<a0ehr chieinthanls Jour | It demands but little arithmetic, if we accep; 
Picton IIE, apo | the unassailable statistical facts already ma, 
Camheriand..... .... 202+ 000s ecreress veer one 200 | known, to show that such a result is inevitable. 
gest me ey rey \. yt «AD et part, ap-/ g3¢ | In the year 1855 the coal produced and cop. 
tans < <n, peenmataaher ace: 1058 sumed from the British collieries was reporte, 
— | at about 64,333,333 tons; in 1859 it amounted. 
tilled ayes ee. we are told, to about 72,000,000 tons; in 186 
France. ccc IIAEEEEEIO IL “sf | to a little more than 80,000,000 tons; and in 
Belgians «2... ...000+-screntscrsescescscceriee 510 | 1861 to upward of 83,500,000 tons ;* and no 
Westphalia elds: sssrsrrrrvrerrsrsrr 28) | for the past year, 1863, just elosed, the rumor i 
ESSE RIA REARS 400? | that it will not fall short of 90,000,000 tons a: 
a CoeSee cecceSscecsgoece eoees ove i | the lowest estimate. 
Russia 220 III, 100° | From these indisputable statements it is ap. 


7504 | parent that while, in the first interval of four 
[The apparent discrepancy in.the calculation of the | years up to 1859, the average annual ratio of 
British total supply of coal given by us in the abovetable, | increase in the coal product was just about 


with that of Mr. E. Hull, derived from his valuable work | 2,000,000 tons, this ratio has since materially 
on the Coal-Fields of Great Britain, is attributable mainly | . ; a, 


to the circumstance, that our estimate relates to the gross augmented, being indeed, between 1860 and 
amount of coal originally under the surfaces of the coal- | 1861, at the least 3,500,000 tons. In other 
fields, while his has reference to the net quantities now re-/ words, we can not doubt from all the data at 
maining and ame with allowance for waste, etc., present accessible, that the amount of the an- 
aggregated — fm ™ ota — | nual increase in this first half of the present de- 

The relative superficial magnitudes of the coal- | cade is not less than 3,000,000, whereas in the 
fields of the countries possessing coal, will be | second half of the previous decade it did not on 
clearly recognized if we compare them by some | an average materially exceed 2,000,000 tons. 


simple unit of measure. Let this be 100 square | These figures teach us the impressive lesson that 


miles. In this case, the ratio of the angnientation is itse/f augment- 


Russia will be represented by ................. : ing. But Sir William Armstrong assures u 
RE: — nl Dp ie 5 Ee | ehe * Ree aii x oa 
Anthracite fields of Pennsylvania.............. 4 that the entire quantity of available coal exist- 
Westphalia and Bohemia ............. css. 4 | ing in these islands, calculated to amount t 
— CUee we Seen ses been se ceseeecesoococces B about 80,000,000,000 tons, will, with a con- 
PTA@UICC... wcccececessccccesecessssegeseresees . . . . . ° 
eee 10 | tinued yearly increase in its consumption ot 
British Provinces of North America............ 17 | 2,750,000 tons, only last 212 years.t Cordia!- 
I IIE oil 0 bs 5 edule caWSsos ba0bbsodeed ve lly * we th k hi fi ee fl . 

(a RIE ae abe gabe 5 |ly must we thank him for enjoining it upon th 
IRs iain Avis 5x5 e'00 8 oo cesidna) bddevine people and the Government to look to it that 





pee map ge Sinised Sinton | no needless and unwise wasting of a source of 
| wealth, and power, and happiness, so precious, 
and yet so far from inexhaustible, should be im- 
prudently permitted to continue. 

Another very vital consideration, involving 
man’s ability to penetrate the crust of the earth 
to the great depths to which the observations 


The ratios of the actual quantities ofcoal in 
these coal-fields are approximately as follows: | 

Let the total store of coal in Belgium, com- | 
puted at 36,000,000,000 tons, be our unit of 
measure, then— 


The amount of coal in Belgium being........... 1 | and calculations of miners and geologists teach 
ee in iti >» g 2 2. 

= hag hg rant ege Se ape 4 | us that the mineral treasures, the coal-beds, lay- 

RNs ips Mtoe cacndsincen sic etessbndss 8¢ | ers of iron-ore, and lodes of copper, tte., reach, 

In Pennsylvania a little less than.............. 9 | 


In the Appalachian coal-field about............ 3 | is oe of the eae pantavigting, inevitable in- 
In the Great Middle American coal-field about.. 35} crease of temperature as we descend into its 
In the Great Western American Basin about.... 20+ | bowels from the surface. No matter what the 
In all the coal-fields of North America about... .111 latitude, or climate, or elevation above the sea- 
Upon the very interesting but difficult ques- | level of the spot penetrated by the mine-shaft, 
tion of the probable duration of the coal supply the rocky crust grows warmer at the swift rate 
to Britain from her own apparently so richly | of 1° of Fahrenheit on an average for each 60 
stocked coal-fields, very little need here be said. | feet of progress downward. With this incre- 
The subject has been aptly handled by Mr. E. | ment of temperature, the natural warmth at a 
Hull in his able treatise on the British coal-fields, | depth of 1800 feet is 30° higher than at the sur- 
and has been frankly and impressively discussed | 
by Sir William Armstrong in his late inaugural} * Sce a paper read before the Society of Arts by Robor 
address to the British Association. Both of Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records, Governme 
these most competent authorities have made ob- | School of Mines. Sir William Armstrong's statement 


oe d bj J __ | Newcastle differs somewhat from this, in that he cite: 
vious to every student of the subject, wW hat we | Mr. Hunt's statistics as showing that, “‘ at the end of 1861, 
ourselves have for years past felt convinced of, | the quantity of coal raised in the United Kingdom had 
and have repeatedly publicly maintained, that | reached the enormous total of 86,000,000 tons.” 
. i > j j “e Jour- 
the total supply of coal beneath the soil of Great t Mr. Hull, in his recent article in the “ Quarterly Jour: 
i nal of Science,” is *‘ inclined to place the possible maxi 
Britain, at the present rate of growth of consump- | mum of production at 100,000,000 tons,” and thinks that 
tion, must become entirely spent or exhausted | there is therefore coal enough to last for eight centuries. 











face, or rather more than 80° of Fahrenheit; 
that is to say, the miner is called on to exert his 
best muscular force, often in a constrained pos- 
ture and debilitated by bad air, when the walls 
ot the mine and the atmosphere around him are 
almost as hot as the air and soil at the equator 
in the shade. 


to the earth’s crust itself, there is an additional 
augmentation of warmth in all deep mines, pro- 
duced by the increased density of the air. It 
appears to obey a constantly augmenting ratio 
with increase of depth, but within all ordinarily 
penetrated depths it averages about 1° of Fah- 
renheit for every 300 feet of depth. At 2000 
feet it amounts to 6°5°, and at 4000 to 13°16 
Now we know that an important portion of the 
coal in our deeper coal-basins, lies, according to 
the estimates I have quoted, at depths approach- 
ing, and even far exceeding, 4000 feet, and this 


js equivalent to an augmentation of the warmth | 


to the miner of some 564° of the thermometer 
due to depth, and more than 13° due to increase 
of density in the air; that is to say, equivalent 
to a temperature of about 120 This far sur- 
passes that of any climate upon the earth's sur- 
face, and is altogether too hot and relaxing for 
any human being to work in. 

Here, then, we encounter a formidable im- 
pediment to the search after all this vast stock 
of deep-seated mineral wealth; and there arises 
a, pressing question, of the greatest importance 
to every individual and community interested in 
the maintenance of cheapness and plenty in the 
two great essentials to our social welfare, iron 
ind coal: can this obstruction to deep mining be 
ybviated by the aid of human ingenuity ? 

Until very recent days neither celliery pro- 
prietors nor mine engineers could see a way to 
the solution of this prodigious difficulty; but an 
invention, steadily maturing toward practical 
success for several years past, and now at last 
working to the entire satisfaction of all who have 
examined its construction and principles, gives 
us @ sanguine promise, indeed a confident assur- 
ance, that it will achieve this blessed result, 
though only as one of the secondary results of 
its wonderful capacities. I allude to an ingeni- 
ous invention lately completed in Yorkshire, and 
now being introduced elsewhere, for cutting coal 
in the collieries by machinery. 

This coal-cutting machine has been brought to 
its present high efficiency at the West Ardsley 
Colliery, in Yorkshire, the proprietors of which, 
William Firth, Esq., and Company, of Leeds, 
are likewise the owners, part-patentees, improv- 
ers, and constructors of the mechanism. The 
patentees are Firth, Donnisthorpe, and Co. The 
engine is a large iron ¢ylinder, with a piston 
and piston-rod working to and fro in the cylin- 
der, and carrying or driving a massive iron or 
steel pick, which cuts the coal, working long 
work in any desired direction, and at a very 
material saving in waste from hewing or “ kirv- 
ing.” The power that gives the reciprocating 
motion to the piston and pick is highly compress- 
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| face of the seam. 
Besides this steady rise of temperature proper 
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ed air, condensed by the steam-engine stationed 


at all collieries near the pit-mouth, and this elae- 
tic air is conveyed by slender pipes down thx 
shaft or pit, and along the mine to the places 
where the coal is to be disturbed from its long 
repose, and cut away from the exposed edge or 
The compressed air is pump- 
ed by the steam-engine into a receiver at the 
pit-head during its otherwise idle hours, or by 
its surplus power while drawing up the coal, ot 
pumping out the water, from the mine, and is 
condensed to a tension of 45 or 50 Ibs. to the 
square inch. It is led at the West Ardsley Com- 
pany’s Colliery from the receiver, in metal pipes 
four and a half inches in diameter, down the 


| shaft 80 fathoms (or 480 feet) deep, and thence 


in pipes of a less diameter to the workings, 
tubes of one or one and a quarter inch calibre 
bringing it to the cylinder of the machine. This 
compressed air, when set free at each alternating 
stroke of the piston, imparts to the adjacent por- 
tions of the mine a pure, dry, coo/ atmosphere, 
from a well-known law of all airs or gases, that 
when compressed they develop heat of tempera- 
ture, and that when expanding under a relaxa 
tion of pressure, they quickly acquire a state of 
comparative coolness. We have been told, in- 
deed, in a paper descriptive of this mechanical 
coal-eutter, read to the British Association at 
its late meeting at Neweastle, that the air 
sues at a temperature very little below the freez- 
ing-point. 

The machine is supported by a cast metal 
frame of great solidity and firmness, and is of a 
size and weight proportioned to the thickness 
and hardness of the bed of coal to be cut. It is 
constructed so as to give the blow of the ] ick o1 
cutter, either by the pull or the ; 
ton. 

The form of engine hitherto found to unite 
the greatest degree of convenience with efficiency 
in practice is that known as of the ‘oscillating 
cylinder” principle. It has the merit of com- 
bining compactness of shape with a very small 
amount of friction in the working parts. The 
whole structure rests upon wheels with flanges, 


1S- 


sh of the pis- 


which are sometimes single sometimes double as 
the exigencies of the work demand. It is pro- 
pelled forward or backward, as required, by a 
wheel and screw, on a ratchet and pinion, 
tached to one side of the engine. On the 
posite side is a valve-screw, for regulating 
the hand the admission and escape of the ait 
and the stroke of the piston. The machine is 
also, in some specimens, made self-acting, much 
after the fashion of the steam-hammer. When 
working, the man seated upon the little stool in 
the rear of it moves the ratchet screw connected 
with the gearing of the under-carriage, and 
thereby propels the whole machine along the 
little railway or train laid paralle] to the front 
of the coal-seam, a small distance’equal to the 
longitudinal nip or bite of the pick, and at each 
swiftly-repeated blow this encroachment, of an 
inch or so, is renewed to the end of the ‘* benk” 
or working face. 


ate 


op- 
by 


In seams of coal of a thick- 
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ness not less than three feet, the driver or miner 

sits on a seat slid into the end of the machine, 
but in thinner coal-beds he must rest kneeling 
on a truck running on low pulleys or rollers, 
and traveling in the rear of the cutting-ma- 
chine. 

The tram-road, carrying the coal-cutter, is 
made of T rails fastened upon cross sleepers. 
This railway is of a gauge which also suits the 
wagons in which the detached coal is carried 
away from the ‘‘benks” or faces, where it has 
been mined; and when all the fragmentary coal 
is cleared away, the little railway, easily taken 
apart and reunited, is transplanted closer up to 
the face of the coal-seam, and the process of cut- 
ting by the engine is resumed. 

There are several distinct methods or plans 
of working or mining the coal-seams in our col- 
lieries. That which is best adapted for the full 
efficiency of the coal-cutting engine is what is 
technically called ‘‘ long work,” or some modi- 
fied form of this. 

Messrs. Firth, Donnisthorpe, & Co. much pre- 
fer this long-wall mode of mining wherever they 
employ their apparatus; and we conceive that 
every judicious miner will admit that where the 
coal-bed has a good roof no other plan of work- 
ing the mine can afford such grand facilities for 
the application of the machine. Its inventors 
see no difficulty in adapting it to other common- 
ly practiced modes of mining coal. 

I shall not be doing this interesting invention 
justice if I do not advert, more explicitly than I 
have yet done, to the important assistance it is 
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destined to furnish to the ventilating and cool- 
ing of all deep and over warm collieries. 

An approximately correct notion of its efficacy 
as an aid to the ventilation of the working local- 
ities in a coal-mine may be gained from the 
facts I have now to mention. 

One machine, working, we shall say, 90 blows 
of the pick per minute, discharges, of condensed 
air, about 100 cubic feet per minute, which im 
mediately becomes 300 cubic feet of cold air at 
the normal density. Now an ordinary roomy 
colliery will employ at least five of these ma- 
chines, a number productive of some 1500 cubic 
feet of cold air per minute. But in a very well 
ventilated coal-mine of medium capacity the 
average supply of good air to each working face 
is, or should be, about 2000 or 2500 cubic feet 
per minute. This proves that each machine is 
competent to supply from 12 to 15 per cent. of 
the ventilation, with this all-important incident- 
al benefit, that whereas the indrawn current of 
air acquires in its progress a warmer tempera- 
ture, and grows progressively more foul and un- 
wholesome, the air, let off by the machine, ar- 
rives perfectly fresh, and pure, and cool, precise- 
ly at the localities where the workmen are most 
in need of such an atmosphere. This cooling 
and purifying of the air at the precise spots 
where good air is so indispensable magnifies 
this secondary function of the machine beyond 
the mere proportion of fresh atmosphere it con- 
tributes to the general ventilation. Observa- 
tions and calculations from careful experiments 
indicate that, in a coal-mine having a mean 
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we perature of say 70 degrees, the reduction in 
the warmth of the general mass of air will 
mount to about five degrees, but in the imme- 
iiate vicinity of the miners the cooling action is 
bviously much more than this difference. 

Another incidental advantage, the full im- 

portance and value of which we can not over- 
estimate, is the power this strong jet of pure 
old air must exercise to dilute and chill the 
“+ fire-damp,” or explosive compound of the na- 
tive coal-gas and the atmospheric air, and keep | 
it below the proportions and temperature pro- | 
motive of mine explosions. The inventors are 
fully aware of this valuable property in their 
machine, and are now planning a method of 
projecting a portion at least of the ventilating 
puff of the pure cool air where it will be most | 
efficient in counteracting the fire-damp. The 
writer of this has seen the machine in operation, 
and he can aver that he was never in a colliery | 
where the atmosphere of the coal-seams was so 
pure, so cool, and so wholesome to the respira- | 
tory organs; and he asks, could a more ample, 
more convenient ventilation of the parts of a 
mine most needing it be asked for ? 

It is easy, from this wonderful attribute of 
the compressed air coal-cutting apparatus, to see 
that we may henceforth dispel all our long-es- | 
tablished misgivings as to the capacity of the | 
mining art to perforate the earth’s crust to al- | 
most any depths, to which we may inductively | 
infer that the treasures of the deeper coal-fields 
any where descend. 

In a coal-seam three feet three inches thick, 
where 1800 tons per week are cut and withdrawn, 
there is a saving of 27 men at the very unwhole- 
some aud severe toil of “pick work.” This 
amounts, we are informed, in the West Ardsley 
Colliery, to only about 10 per cent. of the whole | 
number employed at the colliery, for all the 
other branches remain without any commensu- 
rate reduction in the numbers of their workmen. 
We are rejoiced to learn, moreover, that this is 
a real saving of the men, for they are transferred 
from a very severe and dangerous form of toil to | 
more inviting kinds of labor; transferred, in 
fact, from the business of a collier to that more 
thoughtful and freer one of a mechanic. And 
this is done without any reduction in the wages | 
of the miners. Every friend of the laboring | 
classes, every well-wisher to human progress, | 
must rejoice at the contemplation of inventions 
such as this, which so obviously tend to abate | 
the hardships of the muscular human machine, | 
and lift him to the higher level of a mind-em- 
ploying and intelligent mechanic. 

To estimate aright the full value of any in- 
vention like this for facilitating and cheapening 
the mining of our ‘‘ fossil fuel,” we must take 
into view, on the one hand, the astonishing amount 
of wealth which this product represents, and the 
large and indispensable part it plays in creating 
new wealth by bringing into operation a multi- 
tude of arts and industries, which but for it | 
could not exist; and, on the other hand, the 
many benignant uses it fulfills in promoting hu- 
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man health and domestic comfort. The magni- 
tude of our coal product will be recognized, and 
the high importance of economizing the getting 
it be duly appreciated, when we reflect that the 
past year’s yield of the British coal-mines has 
amounted to between ninety and one hundred 
millions of tons, that its value on sale as lifted 
from the mines can not fall far short of some 
£50,000,000, and that the coal-trade employs, it 
is believed, at least 300,000 persons in working 
and distributing the coal alone. 

That this mechanical invention for cutting 
the coal in the mine will prove a real blessing to 
the miner must be obvious to every person who 
considers the nature of one of the chief perils 
which unceasingly besets the miner while at his 
task. By the process of “ hand-kirving,” or 
hewing a cleft back into the coal-seam in some 


| soft layer of the bed, the miner in cutting into 


it, say three feet in depth from the face, must 
make a crevice or excavation of usually from 10 
to 12 inches in width at the front, tapering nar- 
row toward the back. Now one of the com- 


| monest and least avoidable dangers to the life 


and limb of the miner thus carving into a coal- 
bed with his pick, and crouching under the face 
of the vast block of coal he is striving to detach, 
is the premature and sudden dislodgment of this 
great lump, weighing a ton and frequently much 
more, and the instantaneous slipping of the pon- 
derous mass upon him, caused by the sloping of 
the artificial floor he has been making. We are 


| informed, in fact, that as high a proportion as 


20 per cent. of the lives lost in coal-mines arises 
from this terrific crashing of the coal upon the 
helpless workman as he is courageously under- 
mining it. 

In striking contrast with this source of dan- 
ger, attended by so much waste of precious life, 
is the kirving or undercutting accomplished by 
the machine. Mr. Samuel Firth, in his paper 
upon it, read at Newcastle to the British Asso- 
ciation, assures us that the West Ardsley Ma- 
chine, working in the Hetton Colliery upon a 
hard seam, did the ‘“‘kirving” three feet deep 
with a groove of only three inches at the face 
and two inches at the back, giving an average 
cut of only two and a half inches high; whereas 
the average height of hand-kirving in the same 
coal-seam is about 11 inches. This saving of 
good coal from destruction is equal, he tells us, 
to ninepence per ton upon the whole yield of 
the coal-seam. In the West Ardsley seam the 
saving by the machine process of cutting amounts 
to one shilling per ton, on the yield of the coal- 


| bed. 


To get a just notion of the wonderful strength, 
speed, accuracy, and economy with which this 
beautiful piece of mechanism, the coal-cutter, 
does its task, one must go into one of the coll- 
ieries where the invention is used, and behold 
it, as the writer did, performing smoothly and 
easily its regular routine work. Sitting near it, 
watching its movements, noting the deep yet 
slender groove it so swiftly cuts in the solid coal, 
and timing accurately its expert and quickly- 
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repeated ‘strokes, and. then measuring ‘the week, he must sit crouched, or doub led upon his ‘rea 


done, the beholder’s surprise at its amazing ef- | or cramped down upon his hams, and in thoy 
ficiency increases until it is presently lifted to | half-paralyzing postures, wield, or try to wield. 
admiration and enthusiasm. his heavy pick with an awkward and unste 
A purely incidental accompaniment of the | swing. Let a person but witness the two pro- 
swift hard blows given respectively by the hu- | cesses of mining, as the writer of this notice did. 
man machine and the iron one as they swing in the same slender bed of coal, and the contrast 
their picks into the coal, betrays in a curious | will impress him, as offering one of the fines; 
manner the amazing difference in the energy of | illustrations within the wide field of modern im. 
their strokes. At each blow the miner delivers, provements, of the blessings which invention can 
he suddenly, as so many workmen do, relaxes | confer in mitigating the hardships, and abatiny 
his fully inflated lungs, ‘and pants loudly. So the brutalizing toil to which the human body is 
likewise the-machine, but at every stroke it gives, | still so frequently subjected. 
the condensed air of three atmospheres’ pressure 
escaping, makes a noise by its sudden emission 
somewhat of the tone and loudness of a highly ant question, how will the mining populations 
excited bull-dog. of this and other countries accept it? Will they 
The machine, when we inspected it, was for | esteem it a friend sent to ameliorate their heay- 
the greater part of the time working at the as- | iest, most prostrating form of toil, or will they 
tonishing speed of 120 strokes per minute, or at | regard it as a rival and an enemy? We think 
the rate of two a second ; and it cut a remarka- | they will view and welcome it as a pain-reliey- 
bly regular smooth groove, or narrow incision, | ing benefactor, for well do they know the sever- 
always twenty inches deep, into the coal seam, | ities of their profession. The mining class are 
and not exceeding two inches, or two and a half | fully aware that the strain upon their physical 
in width, throughout the entire line of its course | strength is unnaturally severe, ever rege to 
along the face of the coal. By a second traverse | enfeeble their health and shorten their d ays, 
of the face of the coal, this groove is deepened and we can not doubt that every lesson of ex- 
to thirty inches, and by a third to thirty-six perience and every wholesome instinct will im- 
inches, or one yard. The miner, or, more | pel them to greet and to accept not only this 
strictly speaking now, the engineer, who sits on | but all similar labor-lightening inventions as 
a little seat attached to the rear of the machine, blessings dispensed to them from On High 
and controls its progress and the speed of its | through this world’s human agencies. 
stroke, is able by this mechanism in the coll- Sa Niles 
iery I visited (the West Ardsley, near Leeds) to LAURA AND HER = 
‘*kirve,” or undercut the coal, to the extent of sAURA Al tR HERO, 
fifteen or twenty yards per hour. This is his HAF MILLS, as he went leaping along 
regular average rate of work. Now, a good skill- the rocky shore that day, apparently in 
ful miner, employing the hand-pick, ‘‘ kirves” in | such a loose hap-hazard manner, had a detinite 
such a seam about seven and a half yards per object in view. He had marked it and steadily 
day, working eight hours, or a little less than pursued it since he had first come out in this 
one yard per hour; so that the machine, in the direction; so he went on leaping lightly from 
amount of cutting it can effect, is equal to at rock to rock, always keeping in view a flutter of 
least fifteen or twenty able-bodied men. something. A flutter of something scarlet and 
But this greatly increased efficacy or quick- | gold, like a gay barbaric flag flung out in defi- 
ness of the mining process is only one of the ance. What was it? He knew well. What 
several high advantages attending this invention. | need for any body else to know that it was 
To the humane beholder it is still more impress- Laura Wingate’s shawl? Laura herself hadn't 
ive and gratifying, in the contrast it exhibits be- the faintest idea of hanging out a lure as she 
tween the safe and comfortable state and action sat there talking fitfully with Sue Mills. They 
of its director and the very dangerous position had been there half the afternoon, shut in by 
and severe toil of the pickman working by hand. | the rocks from any sight or sound but the sea’s, 
Few forms of manual labor surpass, in their ar-| and perhaps that was the reason that gay 
duousness of muscular exertion, in their painful Laura’s usual brightness had tempered down 
constraint of attitude and movement, in their into that wistful abstraction, which she so rare- 
liability to accident and death, and in their ha- | ly shows. Perhaps the restless voices of the 
bitual and unavoidable filthiness, the toilsome | ocean suggested her thoughts. 
struggle of the industrious, lonely pickman,| ‘Ah me!” she said, with a faint sigh: ‘I 
whose hard lot has consigned him to pass his am lonesome under this monotonous life, Sue. 
working hours hewing with violent efforts into I want to go away somewhere and see the world. 
a hard seam of coal, in a badly ventilated mine. | I wish something would happen, not actually 
If the coal-bed measures only three feet, or less, | tragic you know. Heigh-ho!” and she yawned 
as many profitable ones in our British coal-fields wearily, stretching her hands toward the sea with 
do, the miner can by no possibility stand erect, a yearning motion. Then a change passed over 
or fling his pick into the coal with any approach her face as she caught sight of a new sail just 
to natural, easy, and effective freedom of move- beyond the Point. ‘‘ Sue, I walked with a mer- 
ment in his arms and body. On the contrary, man ‘ast night, in a blue jacket. He wanted 


ad 


| In taking leave of this interesting invention 
we can not refrain from adverting to the import. 
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somebody to run away with him. What do you 
say tomy going? A handsome fellow he was, 
Sue, tall and dark, and with such beautiful eyes, 


with a scar just under the left one.” 


‘Laura, you don’t mean that Tom Wilson 


has come back ?” And Sue Mills, at the men- 
tion of her old lover, turned pale. 

“Yes; Captain Tom has come back, Sue, 
handsomer and taller than ever. What do you 
say to my running away with him, eh?” 

“« Does he want you to?” asks Susan, really 
incredulous, but with a look of anxiety and 
fright upon her face. 

‘Does he want me to!” and Laura mim- 
icked her companion’s voice. But ina moment 
her tone changed, a soft expression came into 
her eyes. She bent over and touched Susan’s 
cold hand with her own warm one, while she 
said, ‘* No, Susy, he wants you; and he thinks 
that now, perhaps, your father may be more re- 
lenting. This last voyage has been very pros- 
perous, and he already owns half of the ship, 
which shows, you know, very substantially, that 
he has been entirely devoted to his duty.” 

“ And he told you—” 

‘* Yes, he told me he wanted you, Susy; that 
he had never wanted any body else; that all 
through your father’s opposition, and your sub- 
mission to it, he had never ceased to love you, 
though for a time he was angry.” ‘There was a 
little pause, then she went on: ‘‘ And you fan- 
vied it was me. You were jealous, Sue, all last 
fall when he was here. Me! jealous of me, you 
small simpleton.” 

There had come a warm glow into Susan’s 
cheeks, and her eyes had a happy light in them 
as she said, 

‘But you flirted with him, Laura.” 

“] flirted with Cap'n Tom? Well, I didn’t 
know it.” 

Laura’s face as she uttered this was full of 
some cold disdain. It faded in a moment, and 
she added more kindly, but wiffa sort of weary 
impatience, . 

“That's the way people must interpret, I sup- 
Well, well, let them ; who cares?” 

* But, Laura!” 

“ Well.” 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me before ?” 

‘*Why didn’t I? Because I have kept my 
word and a tryst for you, my pretty black-eyed 
Susan ;” and Laura laughed with all her old 
mischief. 

Susan looked bewildered. 

‘* What do you mean, Laura?” 

‘**Only that I promised that wily and wicked 
Captain Tom that I would not betray him until 
I saw a white sail coming round the Point with 
a blue flag for signal. Prepare yourself, Miss 
Susan; he’ll be here at your feet in fifteen min- 
utes.” 

Susan sprang up startled and confused ; but 
that firm little hand, and the firmer will of 
Laura Wingate, pulled her back. 

‘Stay where you are, Susan; don’t make a 
goose of yourself. After a year of faithfulness 
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and well-doing Captain Wilson certainly de- 
If you are still afraid to trust 
him, tell him so; don’t run away. I am the 
one to do that, you know. Catch me playing 
Mrs. Malaprop ;” and, laughing, Laura snatched 
up her shawl and started out of her nook. 

One, two, three steps, and she swung round a 
narrow ledge to meet—what? no, not Captain 
Wilson, but Harry Mills. 

It was not she who blushed. It was for 
Harry Mills, the tender skinned fellow, to hang 
out his colors at this sudden meeting. ‘There 
he was, going on quietly, the signal of gold and 
red no longer perceivable in the bend of the 
shore, but clearly seen by inward vision was 
that well-known eyrie of the cliffs where he 
thought to find her. And suddenly the gleam 
of the gold and red, the old barbaric pattern 
flashes into his eyes, and he meets that startled 
gaze whose very coolness half vexes him. So 
he thought it quite enough to blush for. Then 
she exclaimed : 

‘* Where did you come from ? 
appear like a ghost, Harry!” 

‘*T was down at the inlet, and ‘ sighted’ you 
by your red flag,” he answered, putting a finger 
on the gay silk fringe that floated over her arm. 

“Oh! my shawl. And you were coming 
down upon me unawares. There I should have 
sat in the sun, innocent of danger, when pounce, 
you would have come down from the top cliff, 
like a cat upon a mouse. I know your tricks.” 

And she nodded and sparkled at the young 
man in her gay, insouciante manner, which he 
appreciated, perhaps, too keenly. 

“*But come,” she broke out, after a breath 
of pause, “I’m not going to stand here; are 
you?” And she dipped past him like a swallow 
on the wing, flinging back a little chain of sweet- 
linked laughter, and a glance that invited and 
defied. 

He did not wait, but down sharp crag and 
ledge dashed on in pursuit. Again that saucy 
glance shot over her shoulder, and fleeing with 
sure but reckless foothold over rough ways ot 
rock and loosened stones, she sang: 


serves a hearing. 


I declare you 


*** Oh, follow, follow round the world, 
Green earth and sunny sea—'” 
**So love is with thy lover's heart 
Wherever he may be,'” 
responded her pursuer’s voice, finishing the quo- 
tation which she hadn't given him credit for 
knowing. 

A little disconcerted, a false step was made, 
and she caught, breathless, at a projecting boul- 
der, leaning her cheek against it, and facing him 
so, gazing wearily but with mischievous smile 
at him as he came up, and saying, saucily, 

‘*What did you trip me up for, with your 
sentimental half of the string? "Twasn’t fair.” 

** But "twas true, Laura.” 

“Oh, Harry, don’t! I’ve only just escaped 
from just such a scene, and then I'm tired, and 
I've hurt my foot or my ankle.” 

There was a hot glow in Harry Mills’s cheek 
as he listened. 
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‘*You have just escaped, Laura? Then you| ‘There, I’m better now, and I'll tell yoy all 


were not pleased; you—” 

** Oh yes, I was pleased. I made the appoin 
ment myself. Oh, I was very much pleased; bt 
I ran away just in time.” 


| about it.” 
t-| Soshe told of walking on the beach last nigh; 
it and meeting the unfortunate Captain Tom, wh 
plead his cause to her for intercession. Whe; 


“Tn time for what, Laura?” broke out the | she had ended he said, looking at her gravely. 


young man in exasperated tones. 


She was standing still in that very attitude, 


her cheek against the gray old rock, and eyin 


him with that concealed glimmer of fun. But | 


here she drew up her slender figure, and put o 
a proper mask of pride as she exclaimed: 


“T really can not see what right you have, 


Harry Mills, to ask me that question.” 
** Laura, I have no right; but—” 


But here Laura broke in her tinkling laugh, 


and cried, 
‘Oh, Harry, what a dunce you are! 
couldn't play the disinterested friend, could I 


**T shouldn’t have thought you'd have da: 
the responsibility, Laura, of doing any thing; 
g | further an affair of this kind.” p 
She raised herself upon her elbow and ex. 
n | claimed, with some vehemence, 

‘““Why not? Why not? Dare! Do yoy 
suppose I am such a weakling that I can’t mak. 
up my mind which is the right side, and follow 
it? If Sue had had a mind of her own she 
wouldn’t have been veered round by other peo- 
ple’s wills, but she would have seen that Tom 
I} Wilson had the stuff in him for a real man, 
, | which you hadn’t one of you the sense to se 


and make appointments for those who were too | let me tell you. Wild! reckless! Well, what 


timid to make them for themselves ?” 
Harry’s face lightened. 


‘“*What have you been up to, Laura?” he 
asked. Then his eyes suddenly spanned the 


of that, when he had a good heart and a firm 
will beneath? I knew he’d come out right, and 
he has; owns half the ship, and has been com- 
plimented by the Boston firm there—what do 


coast. He saw just beyond a little craft, with | you call them ?” 


a blue flag flying above the white sail. There 
it lay, rocking with the tide, close inshore. And 


‘¢ Did he tell you this, Laura?” 
‘* My father told me last night, and Deacon 


there above—who was that climbing the cliffs so | Scofield confirmed it.” 


alertly ? 

** What—no—yes, it is. Laura, you haven’ 
thrown Sue into that man’s path ?” 

‘Harry, come and help me down, if you ex 


pect me to say any thing. My foot is aching | 


‘* Well, I am very glad I’m sure.” 

t ** You ain’t, you little rue-faced old fellow! 
you’re sorry. You'd like to keep Sue on tenter- 
- | hooks another six months; and the goose would 
let you if there was a reason to hang a cobweb 


dreadfully, and I know I shall faint away if | of suspicion on.” 


I’m not taken care of.” 


‘* And how do you know but there is? What 


He might have thought that this was one of | makes you believe in Captain Wilson so en- 


her arch tricks too, if he had not seen her face 
really white and pinched with pain. 


, | thusiastically, Laura?” 
‘* Because I believe in my instincts, and they 


At this sight he bounded to her side and put | from the first have told me that Captain Tom 


out his arm. 


was better than his enemies. But you, Mills, 


‘Lean on me, Laura; tell me what to do | never did appreciate him. I wish I had taken 


for you,” he said, in the gentlest tones. 
She clung to him a moment for rest, then— 
“Help me down into the hollow there, Harry.’ 


He lifted her without further words, and 
placed her where she directed—a natural cleft 


between the rocks. 
‘* There, I shall be better in a minute. No, 


him off your hands long ago.” 

Harry’s brow clouded. ‘‘ You seem to appre- 
ciate, him enough for that,” he retorted. 

Her eyes sparkled. 

**Good! I like this. ‘Stand fair and fight, 
my lord of Aix.’” 

‘No, Laura, there shall be no fighting. I 


’ 


tisn’t a sprain; it’s my lame foot—the one I | should never quarrel with you,” the young man 
hurt last winter on the ice. Once in a while I | answered, in a different tone. Then vehement- 
give it a twist, as I did when you made me slip | ly: ‘* Laura, you must listentome. You know 


on those stones.” 

‘Laura, how can you ?” he interposed. 

*¢Then I had to stand parleying with you till 
I was like to faint,” she went on, ‘‘ because 
your curiosity was rampant to pry into affairs 
which didn’t concern you. And even now, aft- 
er causing all this mischief, you are dying to 
leave me, to rush off to that poor abused Cap- 
tain Tom, and make more mischief.” 

While she rattled on this reckless nonsense 
Harry, never quite following her tricksy spirit, 
was vainly endeavoring to discover how much 
was in earnest, how much in frolic, and she en- 
joying his perplexity as usual. Presently she 
broke the silence with, 


what I have meant; you know what my feelings 
have been all along—that I love you, that I 
want you, Laura, for mine. Will you come?” 
He was standing on a lower ledge than where 
she rested; and as he spoke, leaning involun- 
tarily nearer, he put out his arms to her. 

She caught his hands as he ceased speaking, 
and dropped her face against them, crying in a 
little passion of regret: 

“Oh no, no, Harry; I love you—yes, yes, | 
love you dearly, but not that way. I love you 
partly as Susan loves you, perhaps, for I have 
known you all my life.” 

The young man bent over her much moved 
in some manner by her soft passion; and he 
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isked: ‘* Why, Laura, why can’t you love me 
that way; because you have known me all your 


aie not that. Because—oh, Harry, don't 
you feel it ?—you are not mine, nor I yours.” 

” «But I will make you mine, and you shall 
make me yours. That is what I ask, Laura.” 

The look upon her face would have been a 
smile if it had not been so full of desolation. 
She was suffering from ‘‘ the pain of uncompre- 
hension.” If he did not feel it, how could she 
explain? But she presently said, gently, 

‘Don’t you see, Harry, that we are not nat- 
urally affianced? Seenow. You have no sym-| 
pathy with what you call my recklessness—my 
wild moods. I puzzle you; half the time you| 
don’t know whether I am in jest or earnest. 
You are amazed at the things I enjoy. And, 
on the other hand, you seem to me almost in-| 
sensible to enthusiasm. If I were not so au- | 
lacious, or if I didn’t really regard you so truly, | 
[should be chilled; but I get angry with you in- 
stead, and half your pursuits I can understand | 
and relish as little as you mine. You think we | 
may assimilate? Oh, fatal mistake! We are| 
neither of us wax; we could not be moulded | 
into any thing else than ourselves. As we are 
now we make.capital friends ;_ but bring us near. | 
or and it would be like bringing two chords in | 
different keys together—there would be discord. 
What is that you say about opposite tempera- 
ments forming better combinations? Well, it 
may be to a certain extent; but there must be | 
likeness, and we haven't it, Harry: Ido not be- 
long to you.” 

The young fellow struck his foot impatiently 
against the rock as she finished, and exclaimed, | 

‘“‘Where have you got these ideas, Laura? | 
What books have you been reading ?” 

All the softness vanished from her face as he 
said this; and she answered sharply, and with | 
a curling lip that suggested a sneer, ‘‘I have 
read the books that the rest of the world reads. 
What I have lett or what I have taken from them 
is what the qualities of my own mind demand- 
ed. But why should I get angry with you?” | 
and here she relented a little of her coldness. 
‘Half the world think as you do, that books 
make the reader’s ideas instead of merely meet- 
ing them as inevitable conclusions, or— But 
what is the use of talking, Harry? We can} 
never agree on such subjects. Which plainly 
proves my previous words—we have no natural 
likeness.” 

** And yet you allow that we can be capital 
friends,” he put in, with an unbelieving look. 

‘* Friends? yes—friends may differ essential- 
ly, and yet be very good friends, but lovers— 
no. If I married you, Harry Mills,” she cried, 
with a sudden gust of passion, ‘“‘I should be | 
eternally alone on this earth!” 

‘Don’t talk so, Laura. You don’t know your- | 
self,” he answered, with provoking gentleness. | 

“T will talk so! And I know myself much 
better than you'll ever know me. Don’t know | 
myself!” and she laughed aloud in derision. | 





| ing him with irritation. 
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** Find me a woman who knows herself better 
at this point of her life. If you knew me a 
tenth part as well you would think yourself 
lucky to have escaped me. Harry Mills, you 


| like me now because I am something different 


from others that you meet; because I amuse you: 
and because I am young and handsome. But | 
should make the torment of your life if I married 
you. You'd want to control me, and I wouldn't 
be controlled; and I should shock every fixed 
principle you possessed in rebelling. Yes,” ey- 
**T dare say you think 
you know me better than I know myself. You 
know the Laura who is your friend. The gay, 


| laughing Laura who teases Sue and makes a 


seeming jest of life. But there’s another Laura 
you know nothing about—the real Laura, too— 
the Laura who lives, and loves, and hates with a 
passion and intensity which would startle you; 
which I have no doubt you would call morbid. 
But this Laura is a stranger to most as to you. 
I have had the sense to conceal it here, for she 
is alien and wild.” Here she ceased, sudden- 
ly, and dropped her head into her locked hands, 
with that lonely pain of uncomprehension aching 
at her heart. 

Harry stood regarding her with a gloomy 
look of conviction stealing over his face. The 
conviction of the hopelessness of his suit, not 
of her beliefs. But after a while the gloom lift- 
ed a little, as he thought: 

“T’'ll wait—this will pass ” 

How Laura would have laughed him to scorn 
could she have overheard.this inward resolve ! 

When she raised her head, however, she 
saw nothing in his expression but perplexity and 
pain; and with some compunction for the sor- 
row she had wrought, and perhaps aggravated 


for the moment by her outspoken irritation, she 
| said, quite gently : 


‘**T am sorry to have hurt you, Harry.” 

He returned as gently, though somewhat am- 
biguously, 

** You couldn’t help it, Laura.” 

They walked home almost in silence; and 
both noticed without comment now that the 
little boat still rocked at the shore, the blue flag 
fluttering to the wind. Mrs. Wingate stood in 
the front-yard, talking to the Captain about 
‘cuttin’ that willer down” as they came up the 
road, and she broke off as she stood the dry 
branches from a withering shrub and thriftily 
gathered them into her apron. 

‘“ Why, where on earth have you been, Lau- 


| ra?” she said, rather impatiently, as the girl 
| sauntered up the path. 


**Luey and Hannah 
Scofield’s been here, and waited and waited, till 
I told ‘em ‘twan’t no use. You wouldn’t come 
home till the cows did, maybe.” 

‘* Sue and I went down to the south shore,” 
Laura answered, absently, and almost indiffer- 
ently. 

Harry, contrary to his usual custom, didn’t 
stop to chat with the Captain, but hurried away, 
with hasty good-nights. He took the picture 
of that parting group, however, with an awak- 
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ound sense of its incongruity. ann akened perhaps 
by those passionate words—-“ She is alien and 
wild.” 

Alien and wild she indeed looked beside the 
burly old Captain, with his brown knobby face, 
and Dame Wingate’s spare angularities. True 
types were they of primitive New England; but 
for her, who stood so near and yet so far, what 
fitting type was there ? 

What resemblance is there in all that rugged 
simplicity, that Puritan plainness of exterior, 
and that flowering of nature which hovers near 
them? Could they have once combed out 

“That fawn-skin colored hair of hers,” 

in lieu of those locks of dusty gray? Could 
they have ever flung out such intrepid glances 
from eyes of flame and fire? Could either 
of those gaunt figures ever have boasted such 
smoothly rounded outlines? Harry Mills might 
have asked himself all these questions as he 
pondered upon her words and the scene he 
had left, for they were plainly perceivable 
enough. But did he note as well the strange 
dissimilarity of character? The kind and gen- 
erous, but utterly prosaic natures in contrast 
with this kindling imagination, this winged 
spirit of ardor and daring? 

Alien and wild indeed did she seem in every 
particular, with her youth, her personal attrac- 
tions, and her visible culture of books and 
thought, in contact with these old and simply- 
bred people and their way of life. 

Long ago had the village gossips said to each 
other: ‘* Miss Winget'll spile that girl, humor- 
ing her in all her notions; and the Cap'n’s 
worse’n she is. I do believe they think there 
never was such a child.” 

Then when Laura was sent away to Boston 
for four successive years, only returning in rare 
school vacations, the gossips twittered on their 
perches still louder: 

‘That girl just turns the Cap’n and Miss 
Winget round her little finger. Well, well, 
they’ll set her up so there won't be no living 
with her by-and-by You'll see, you'll see!” 

But Laura had now been home two years, 
and the gossips didn’t see, though they looked 
sharply, the fulfillment of their prediction 
was as fond of the burly old Captain, and as 
willing to do her mother’s behests as before. 
Perhaps a trifle quieter; the wild spirit shaded 
and toned down, and sometimes wrapt in some 
cloud of abstraction that gained for her that ti- 
tle by which people give a name to their own 
want of comprehension—odd. ‘ Laura was 
such an odd girl.” 

But that night, as she sat on the floor before the 
wood-fire blazing on the hearth, she didn’t seem 
so very odd. Her mood of abstraction had blown 
away like a vapor as she turned from the gar- 


den gate and followed her mother into the house. | 


And there she sat all the evening, quite mollify- 
ing Mrs. Wingate by her flying needles, and 
pleasing the merry old Captain by drawing him 
on to tell his ** wonderful tales of the sea.” 
Rhody, passing in and out of the reom—Rho- 


She | 
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dy had been Mrs. Wingate’s help for a score of 
years—Rhody, passing in and out on househo} 
care, thought as she had thought a hundred times 
at similar scenes : 

‘* Well, if they don’t set their eyes by that 
child more ’n more every day !’ 

But Rhody herself, grim spinster as she wy: 
partook a good deal of this glamour, as may Va 
sharp word of defense from her lips could jay 
testified, when the gossips came prying with jn. 
vidious suggestions. More than once she ha 
been heard to declare that ‘‘ there wasn’t such g 
girl any where round as Laura Wingate; that 
she'd beat them Scofields and Susan Mills al] 
holler.” 

And still the gossips couldn’t forgive Laura 
for being so ‘‘odd”—which meant, simply, that 
they couldn’t forgive her dissimilarity to them. 
selves —couldn’t forgive her independent will, 
her power cf fascination, her gay disregard of 
irksome conventionalities, and, most of all, 
those four years of Boston school-life. 

**Exham Academy was good enough for Sue 
Mills and Deacon Scofield’s girls, but ’twan’t 
good enough for that little wild thing of the 
Wingates. Squire Mills didn’t do any more 
for Harry than they'd done for that slip of a 
girl, and Squire Mills could buy and sell Cap'n 
Wingate any day.” 

They didn’t know there was one treasure that 
all Squire Mills’s money couldn’t buy from th 
Wingates. 

And so the four years cast a shadow for them 
to glower and gossip in. It was a topic that 
never lost interest, for every now and then fresh 
material was added by the arrival of some fine 
guests, who brought an atmosphere of the great 
world into this quiet coast country—an atmos- 
phere wherein Laura moved as in her native 
element. They seemed to belong to her and 
she to them. 

That’ very night, as she sat there plying her 
needles and her tongue with equal alacrity, she 
was giving many a thought to the contents of a 
letter her father had handed to her. It apprised 
her of the coming of one of these same guests— 
an old school friend of those four years. 

“‘T shall be with you, I hope, Laura, on the 
Ist of July.” 

That was the intelligence that brightened 
Laura’s checks, and dispersed her clouds as they 
gathered. She would see Emily Mayhew ina 
week. It was the last of June now; but on 
these Eastern shores summer lingered in its ar- 
rival, and sharp winds blowing round the Cape 
made the cheery blaze that brightened the broad 
hearths not unwelcome. In a week, however, 
whether southern breezes blew or northern gales 
struck their icy spears against the rugged rocks, 
there would be tropic sunshine for Laura Win- 
gate, for one to whom she was neither alien nor 
wild would bring her companionship and sym- 
pathy—would bring her, too, news from the 
brilliant world of men and women and books, 
for which she secretly stretched forth her arms, 
to which she secretly knew herself belonging. 
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Two years ago she had bid adieu to such a 


jife. Who may éstimate the effects of that life 
upon this vivid temperament, this acute intelli- 
nce? What ardors, what enthusiasms, what 
subtle knowledge it must have brought to light ; 
what thoughts and beliefs it must have set ablaze; 
what emotions kindled! 

Two years of seclusion and banishment. The 
girl of eighteen was twenty. ‘Two years of se- 
Jusion had not quenched the fire; though sup- 
pressed, it burned on steadily, shining through 
dark eves, or flashing mutinously through quiv- 
ering lips at rare times, when put at bay—as it 
shone and flashed when Harry Mills strove vain- 
ly for the mastery of her heart. But now how 
far away was Harry Mills or his suit—how far 
the love-perplexities of her ‘‘ black-eyed Susan,” 
whose weakness and timidity she had overborne 
with her ardent strength ! 

During this week of expectation, busied over 
a hundred household matters of preparation, she 
thought little and saw nothing of Sue, until the 
night before her guest arrived. She had gone 
down to the ledge of rocks just behind the hill, 
and lying there half a-dream beneath the purple 
sky of sunset, she was suddenly roused by her 
name spoken, and the words, “ You haven't been 
near me all the week.” 

She came out of her dream. ‘* Oh, Sue!” 

“So Emily Mayhew’s voming!” proceeded 
Sue, in a little tone of pique. ‘ You'll forget 
us entirely when once she gets here ” 

A faint smile went out behind the hand Laura 
was leaning her chin against. Perhaps she rec- 
ognized at that moment how little she had 
thought of the Mills for the last few days. She 
only said, however, 

“*T think you have been forgetting me, Sue; 
though I don’t question your right to, under the 
circumstances.” 

Sue colored, and a flutter of pleasure stirred 
her mouth before she replied, rather irrelevantly, 

‘* Father and mother are quite satisfied about 
him now.” 

“T knew they ought to be, and I congratu- 
late you, Sue,” Laura answered, cordially, lean- 
ing forward and stroking Susan's hand a mo- 
ment caressingly. Then the two fell into silence 


for a while, Susan breaking it with the startling | 


question, 

‘* Laura, do you ever expect to marry ?” 

‘* Expect ?—I hope I shall,” answered Laura, 
coolly, yet earnestly. 

Susan laughed. ‘What other girl would 
have dared that answer!” she said. 

‘* Why did you ask me in that tone? Why 
did you say expect to marry? Do you think my 
chance doubtful, Susan?” Laura broke in, un- 
hecding Susan’s comment. 

** Doubtful? Ohno; notin thatway. But 
you are so different from other people, I couldn’t 
help wondering if you ever expected to meet any 
one that you would like to marry.” 

‘*Expect”—and as Laura spoke the word 
again it was with an absent thrill in her tone, 
and still looking toward the setting sun, where 
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all the purple was fusing into deep crimson dyes, 
she repeated, smiling, and flushing like the sun’s 
tints—‘‘ Expect! yes, I am expecting him—my 
Sir Launcelot—from day to day, perhaps from 
hour to hour. Somewhere I know he waits, as 
I for him. Somewhere I know that life is go- 
ing on in which my own may find itself ful- 
filled; in which I may live and be expressed 
before I die. I have never looked upon his face, 
but I shall know him when he comes. When 
he comes !—ay, come !” 

Suddenly she ceased, and out toward the 
crimson west, across the sea, she stretched her 
arms, with the smile deepened into dreamy 
depths. 

Susan, strangely moved by surprise and some 
deeper emotions, was too overpowered to break 
the silence. But a shadow crossed their feet. 
She looked up. 

‘*How long have you been there, Harry ? 
What! and Captain Tom too?” 

Captain Tom answered, swinging himself 
down from his eyrie with lithe movements, 

“ How long? oh, only long enough to catch 
a silence after talk.” But the glance he flashed 
across at Laura’s lighted face, in the moment 
that his back was toward the rest, as he alighted 
on the rock where they rested, gavé her sure 
conviction that he had lost no word that she had 
spoken in the last few moments. 

Well, it didn’t hurt her. Captain Tom was 
one of the few persons who never thought Laura 
**odd;” so she was quite willing to trust him 
with her words. But she fully appreciated his 
cool implying of ignorance, to preserve the out- 
ward unity of circumstance. But Harry Mills 
—had he too? Yes, he too. She knew it by 
the startled surprise that showed in his face—a 
mixed look of perplexity and amazement. And 
more than ever she thanked the tact of Captain 
Tom, who kept the outward peace so coolly. He 
tried to keep as well—this good-natured Captain 
Tom—the peaceful unities of ordinary conversa- 
tion; but it was not in the destiny of that day 
to die so easily. 

A little sentence, commonplace enough in it- 
self, was the torch which lighted this unsuspect- 
ed magazine. 

** So Alice Gale is going to be married.” 

“Yes, at last,” returned Sue, with that queer 
tinge of womanish spite. 

** Why do you say so?” asked Laura, frown- 
ing at the thoughtless sneer. She, who could 
love and hate with equal intensity, hated like- 
wise all useless expenditures of expression. 

‘*Why? because it is only the fourth lover 
Alice Gale has had.” 

Captain Tom laughed. ‘Ah, well, Susy, 
she doesn’t believe in first love as implicitly as 
you do.” 

And here Laura flamed ; 

** First love! neither do I beheve in it when 
it holds insanely to mere clay images built up 
by imagination. Unworthy idols that only de- 
grade Love’s divinity. But that’s the unjust 
way you men and women, half of you, talk. A 
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girl is full of attraction: 
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not her eyes, or her | She consindad abruptly, with a little habs of 


hair, or her color, or the beauty of her form, is | her shoulders, such as a person might give wh 


it simply, but a vitality that electrically informs | 
the whole with a magnetism of which she is only 
conscious as she is conscious of life. So she 
wins what she never seeks. And do you sup- 
pose that any woman with heart and soul can 


find herself so near the heart and soul of anoth- | 


er without some fluctuations of the spirit? Is 
it strange that, having moved such depths of 
emotion, she should be moved herself? So it 
happens, perhaps, that she loves partially—nay, 
it is almost inevitable that she does; or she may 
love Love.in the person, and mistake the lover. 
Haply if she discovers her mistake before it is 
irrevocably sealed. And it is such women— 
yes, I say it, because it is truth—women who 
have both deep and delicate natures, whom you 
oftenest denounce as fickle, as coquettes, whom 
the mass of men speak of as robbed of her fresh- 
ness. Freshness! What is this freshness which 
they laud? It is the crudeness which comes 
from inexperience, or from poverty of nature. 
‘What we want,’ said one, who speaks always 
from the depths of the spirit—‘ What we want 
is not simply innocence, but nobility: nobility 
that understands the good and the evil, yet whose 
garment’s hem passes by all evil unassoiled.’” 
Here she ceased suddenly, leaving her audit- 
ors stunned into silence. They had heard Lau- 
ra talk much heresy, but never any thing quite 
so startling as this outburst. At length Harry 


Mills’s even tones broke the silence : 
‘**'This all seems fine in theory, Laura; and 


to one who has never proved it, specially to one 
who by impulsiveness of nature naturally adopts 
the ultraisms of the day, I can well understand 
it is fascinating.” 

Laura Wingate’s face was a study just then. 
It had been glowing before ; but now, as Harry 
Mills spoke, something it had not worn previ- 
ously dawned or flashed into it. A gleam of 
defiance, of scorn, and open mutiny. She hard- 
ly waited for him to finish ere her words leaped 
forth : 

“Theory! You talk of theory as if, being a 
woman and young, I must perforce be a mere 
theorist. Yes, I am a woman and young, but I 
have proved enough of what I assert to know its 
truth.” 

Harry Mills at this turned his gaze from the 
sea with a swift movement, and fronted the dar- 
ing speaker. She went on: 

‘* Four years I lived in the midst of a family 
where I met constantly some of the best and 
most varied society. Four years to a person of 
any quickness of perception is something; one 
ean see and learn much of life in that time. 
Besides, the Mayhews were not people who be- 
lieved in keeping young girls in the back-ground. 





They believed in society—society such as they 
had—as a means of education. So in those four | 
years I met more men and women than I shoald | 
meet in a century here. And as I learned to} 
know them I learned to know myself too. What 
I learned was sufficient to prove my theory 


feels impatiently that they may have said to 


| much on sacred things. 


But Sue Mills roused her again. 

‘*You don’t mean to say, Laura, that yor 
have ever liked any body,” she stammered, jj 
that shame-faced way which some girls alw; ays 
assume when they allude to affairs of the heart, 

** Liked any body !’ * flung out Laura, in scorn. 
ful mimicry, half veiled in her derisive laug} 
“*T’ve liked a dozen. Imagined them several}; 
perhaps, heroes, because they turned their heroi 
side to me; perhaps they suggested my hero to 
me; perhaps I supposed for a time my hero had 
come, as I looked upon them; and was conse. 
quently disappointed when I found myself mis- 
taken.” 

Harry Mills brought his brows together, and 
drew a deep inaudible sigh. Sue laughed, faint- 
ly, not quite comprehending, thinking Laura 
such an odd girl. Captain Tom alone, approved. 
He turned his bronzed face toward her and said: 

‘* How unlike American girls you are, Laura! 
You remind me of French women, with, per- 
haps, a dash of the Celtic blood. I was once 
shipwrecked on the coast of Ireland, and for two 
months was detained in a wild shore country 
where the only habitable place was the great 
house of the neighberhood— Glengarry Hall. 
With true Irish hospitality they insisted upon 
entertaining me; and entertainment it indeed 
was. The father, the head of the family, was a 
true Celt; but his wife was a French lady. The 
sons and daughters partook of both natures; and 
such a combination! Frank, enthusiastic, and 
full of all sorts of arch perception, they kept you 
literally alive in every faculty. But the girls 
were so honest ; that was the peculiarity. They 
would talk so heartily and earnestly about things 
our girls blush over; just as you have now, 
Laura.” 

Little Sue looked uneasy at this outright 
praise, in which she had no share, and Harry 
glanced quickly, with his old suspicion, from the 
bronze face to the fair one opposite; but Laura 
heeded nothing of this observation. The sym- 
pathetic sense of her, so cordially expressed, 
warmed her heart like wine, and made her for 
the moment unconscious of the other’s want of 
sympathy. But Sue brought her back in an- 
other moment. 

**You see how you have made Tom appre- 
ciate you, Laura!” she said, with an uneasy at- 
tempt at fun. 

Laura elevated her eyebrows. ‘‘I don’t make 
any body do any thing, Sue,” she answered, and 
then she rose up, pulled her shawl about her, 
shivered a little, and said in quite another voice : 
“The wind has changed, I am getting cold.” 
Whereat they all rose, and, by tacit consent, 
turned homeward. 

This was the last time Laura ever sat upon 
| the rocks there with Harry and his sister, and 
Captain Tom. The next day brought Emily 


.” | Mayhew, and Emily Mayhew brought with her 
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the grand project which changed every thing so 
pefore another summer. This project was, that 
Laura should spend the winter with her at Wash- 
ngton. It was the year Mr. Mayhew was in 
Congress. 

‘Father and mother both said I must not 
‘ome back without you, Laura.” 

‘‘But, Emily, I haven't a thing suitable to 
year; and I will not go unless—” 

“Unless you are as fine as any body, eh?” 

“ Just that, Em. You know I must be well 
iressed to feel contented.” 

3ut your mother will let you do any thing.” 

“Ye-s, perhaps; but I don’t feel as if it were 
iust right for me to spend so much. And this 
would seem so very much to mother, merely for 
clothes. I know how it would be. She would 
think she must economize in some way. So she 
would make herself uncomfortable, I know.” 

But Emily Mayhew had a fertile brain. She 
fell into silence and thought. At last: 

‘Look here, Laura, I can manage it. You 
needn’t buy a thing scarcely, and yet you can 
be better dressed than any girl there.” 

“ What?” and Laura’s eyes were large with 
surprise. 

‘‘No, not a thing. You have forgotten, but 
I remember the loads of lovely things your fa- 
ther brought home from Marseilles, and Canton, 
and India. Your mother showed them to me, 
you know, that summer I visited here. She 
said: ‘Some day Laura will have these.’ Why 
not have them now, Laura?” 

And the girl-planner sparkled with her new 
idea. Laura, too, caught it like flame. 

Thus, full armed, they broached the subject 
to Mrs. Wingate. Shelooked grave. She hesi- 
tated. She brought up all the obstacles in the 
world, which these two overruled with the readi- 
ness of youth. Finally the Captain said: 

‘“‘Oh let her’ go, let her go, Miss Wingate. 
She can’t be young but once.” 

And so at last it was decided. She was to 
go. Then Emily Mayhew had a revel over 
those ** loads of lovely things.” 

There was a blue crépe from Canton, sprinkled 
all over with little white silk stars. Emily held 
it up against the bright complexion of Laura, 
and shrieked with delight at the effect. A white 
India muslin made her rave. Then there was 
pink and white coral: queer ornaments of 
strange woods, spicy and foreign, with settings 
of gold; and chains of lovely Venetian shells, 
fit for a mermaid to wear at her wedding. 

** Oh I never, never did!” sighed Emily, fresh 
from her city ennui, in a rapture over these treas- 
ures. ‘‘And how came the Captain to get 
them ?” 

**Oh, sailors are always bringing things from 
over seas; and he said he knew I'd grow up to 
want them.” 

‘¢ The old darling!” and Emily still unfolded. 

She found shawls fit for a princess. Two or 
three silks that would ‘‘stand alone,” and odd 
out-of-the-way finery that would transform 
Laura, as she had said, into the best dressed 
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girl in Washington. Then Emily Mayhew did 
for Laura what she wouldn’t do for herself, and 
thought there never was such a frolic. It was 
as good as getting up theatricals. She cut, 
fitted, and helped Laura and Abigail Beamus, 
the country seamstress, to get up that unique 
wardrobe in a style of fashion and taste that did 
credit to her memory and imitation. And this 
was the way that Laura came to be—yes, actu- 
ally not only the best dressed, but the most 
lovely girl in Washington that winter. 

Every body who knows any thing about our 
society” at all, knows something what Wash- 
ington society is. Knows how life runs rapidly 
on in rout and revel and réunion. How the new 
faces, the new characters, varied and strange, 
flash before us in quick succession! How one 
gets glimpses of life and human nature in a few 
months here one might wait for a century else- 
All this ‘‘tells.” Upon those who have 
not strength, will, purpose, it wreaks ruin. They 
become besotted with the outward glare and gloss 
and glitter. They lose individuality and become 


where! 


submerged ; lost, finally, with the thousand bril- 
liant particles that float down the brilliant stream. 
Others it educates merely. 


Gives them insight, 
penetration, experience, which enriches and ma- 
tures. Laura belonged to this latter class. In 
three months she felt as if she had lived three 
years. In this swift knowledge there was much 
that was saddening. She had seen a great deal 
of social and political intrigue. Had tested a 
good deal of apparent sincerity. Had learned 
a good deal more of the intense selfishness of th 
great world. The beginning of the three months 
had found her a bright, ardent, enthusiastic girl, 
with much natural perception, and a wide fund 
of belief. The end left her as you see her. 
Look! There she stands, talking with Judge 
Wilmington. She has on that very blue crépe, 
sewn all over with little white silk stars; and on 
her head there are those very shells of Venice, 
shining and silvering their pearl opaline lustre 
into the light of the chandeliers. But it is not 
her dress you want to see, you saw that at first. 
Not her dress, except as in contrast to the effect 
it had three months since. Then standing just 
there, and as it happens talking with just the 
same person—Judge Wilmington—her face was 
the face of a child in one sense—expectant, be- 
lieving. 

There has come this change to the face that 
waits there now. It is no longer full of fresh 
expectation, no longer bright with belief. If 
there is expectation there in the deep dark eyes, 
it is vague and remote. The gay plans of youth 
have given way to the subtle knowledge of wo- 
manhood. And for her beliefs, she still believes 
in God and humanity. For individual beliefs ; 
alas how much is left to us, after that first never- 
doubting season! Do not think this is an ex- 
aggeration ; that this is an unnatural rapidity of 
experience and change. It is not, I do assure 
you. There are times when we take long leaps 
in life, and others where for years we seem to 
float on in the same current. This long leap 
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had come to Laura, when months stand for 
years. 

Judge Wilmington, who had been an old friend 
all these three months, had been watching her 
face. Once she gave a little low sigh. 

“What is it, Miss Laura?” he asked. 

She laughed then. ‘‘I don’t know, I am 
sure.” 

‘*Then I know better than you do;” and he 
told her just the conclusions we have told. 

“‘ And you find it so hollow, you are a little 
tired of it all, and more than that, you are sad- 
dened and surprised at such a view of the world. 
By-and-by you will get used to it, my child, and 
then you will see more clearly the simple unos- 
tentatious goodness that lies at the depths of 
some hearts. Miss Laura, do you remember a 
story you were reading the other evening ?—it 
was one of Thackeray’s—I read it myself not 
long ago, and I remember a few words in it very 
well. ‘Do we know any body? Ah! dear me, 


we are most of us very lonely in the world. You | 


who have any who love you, cling to them and 
thank God.’” 

Laura’s face softened. She did not speak, 
but she thought of a great kitchen, miles and 
miles away, where every thing was in contrast 
to the splendor before her now, but where she 
knew that those who sat before the blazing fire 
upon the hearth were thinking of her with con- 
stant love. ‘* You who have any who love you, 
cling to them and thank God.” 

Perhaps Laura in her heart thanked Him as 
she thought. 
and ashamed that for so many, many weeks she 
had looked upon this hollow splendor with a 
feverish delight that made her think regretfully 
of the time when she must exchange it for the 
dull quiet of her country home. 

Judge Wilmington, who had taken a great 
fancy to this honest little girl from the first, and 
had watched her career these three months, was 
now watching and reading her expression. Pres- 
ently he said to her: 

**Miss Laura, you have tried all these gay 
people; you have seen all the splendid youths 
who appeared to carry every virtue and grace of 
character behind those fascinating exteriors of 
broadcloth and fine linen. Now I want you to 
see and to know a friend of mine. He 1s not 
very handsome—he is not at all fashionable—no- 
thing like those young princes in rose-colored 
cravats and diamond shirt-studs opposite us. 
There, one of them is eying me now, as if he 
thought I had no business to this place beside 
you. Shall I go over and tell him I will give it 
up to him, or shall I bring this friend of mine, 
Miss Laura?” 

‘You will bring your friend before any body,” 
answered Laura, laughing at the old Judge’s 
quaint fun, but quite in earnest to see this 
friend. 

So the ‘*‘ friend” was brought. Laura saw him 
leave off talking to the gentleman he was stand- 
ing with as the Judge said something to him; 
and she fancied it was more to please the Judge 


Perhaps, too, she felt a little sad | 
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than from any desire of his own. This y 
quite natural for a man no longer in his firs, 
youth, but the young girl was nevertheless 
little piqued while she owned its justice. 4. 
he stood before her she saw a man certainly yo; 
very handsome—not at all fashionable—but } 
looked the gentleman, and there was power it 
the quiet face with its slightly weary expression 
His manner was kind, and full of the simple eas 
of a man who had met the world ; but Laura fo); 
the lack of interest, perhaps the empresseme) 
which had characterized the manners of th 
men she had seen in this Washington society 
| Men who had possibly formed their model uy; 
| the character of him who, years before, dazzled 
the heads and carried captive the hearts of 
great portion of this Washington society; and 
whose secret of popularity with women was said 
to be that every woman with whom he talked 
| seemed to be for that time the only woman in 
\the world to him. But the grave gentlema 
who stood talking now with Laura Wingate had 
| taken for his model in no particular the charac- 
| ter of this American courtier. His words wer 
| pleasant but his air was a little abstracted, whic! 
| piqued Laura and made her feel uncomfortab| 
}and at disadvantage. In short, they didn’t get 
on comfortably together at all, and when there 
came sauntering by one of those youths in a 
rose-colored cravat Laura welcomed him with re- 
lief, and Mr. Shafton rejoined his friends acros: 
the room, probably wondering what Judge Wil- 
| mington had carried him away to bore this little 
girl for. The Judge had watched the whok 
| scene with a mixture of vexation and amusc- 
ment; and he said to himself, half laughing, as 
he saw the end of his plan: 

*“ Well, well, that comes of an old fellow like 
|me meddling with such things. 
bungler.” 

However, he managed in his disappointment 
| to bungle a little more before he was through 
| with it. He couldn’t abide the rose-colored 
cravat species, and as soon as possible he found 
time to draw Laura aside, and say to her, re- 
| proachfully : 

‘* How could you send Shafton off for that 

| pink and white boy, Miss Laura ?” 

And Laura answered with a good deal of spirit: 
‘*Mr. Shafton did not wait to be sent off. He 
| condescended to me just as long as his politeness 
|could endure it; and I am not sure that he 
| didn’t at last, by some free-masonry, summon 
| Tommy Peyton to the rescue.” 

‘* There’s no free-masonry between such men 
|as James Shafton and Tommy Peyton, Miss 
| Laura,” retorted the Judge, with grim humor; 
|and Laura, vexed, and mortified, and weary, 
felt ill-used and ‘‘ out of sorts” with every body. 
She went home with a new distrust of herself. 
Humiliated and abashed she sat in judgment on 
|herself. I dare say it was good for her. 
‘Here have I been,” she thought, “ver 
| scornful of the froth and foam of society, bu: 
|when the solids are placed before me I don’t 
| know any thing what to do with them. I be- 





I've been a 
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jjeve 1 have been vain and arrogant, and over- 


rated myself.” And then a little twinge of girl- 
sh pique would rise again, and—‘ But I don’t 
like that Mr. Shafton any way, he was self- 
absorbed and stupid, and it was all his fault,” 
she would declare. And she really thought she 
jidn’t like him. So the time went by, and this 
sensitive little girl, from that One humiliation of 
finding herself awkward and ill at ease, and 
with not a thing to say, became shy of the 
“solid” people, and let herself drift down the 
gayer current with all her aspirations for a 
higher and nobler life aching out of sight. This 
kind of excitement now had lost its freshness for 
her—therefore it had lost zest. It was all very 
wearisome and unsatisfying; but with a kind of 
despair of any thing better in the midst of this 
yortex she yielded to it, from day to day, from 
night to night, when suddenly the merest acci- 
dent helped her to a change. 

It was at a crowded reception somewhere, and 
there was such a jam in the cloak-room at the 
time of their departure that she stepped into an 
ante-room outside, to wait for the Mayhews, 
who were still in the melée of shawls and wraps. 
She had waited a long time, she thought, and 
wondered they did not appear. It was getting 
rather annoying, too; for the crowd was thin- 
ning, and one or two young men had passed her 
more than once with impertinent stares of ad- 
miration. Allin a moment it oceurred to her 
that there was another door opening from the 
dressing-room into the hall opposite ; and in dis- 
may she realized her situation. The Mayhews 
had gone out on that side, and supposed that she 


. ttn | 
was safely in charge of the Wilmingtons, who | 


had frequently taken her home. 

What should she do? How extricate herself 
from this painful position? Oh, if some famil- 
iar face would appear in the throng !—even Tom- 
my Peyton’s, of which she had been so weary 
not an hour ago. _ Every moment it was grow- 
ing worse; for most of the ladies had gone, and 
the crowd was rapidly thinning. She drew her 
hood closer, and looked about her in despair. 
Thank Heaven! there was a familiar face. It 
seemed to her like her best friend’s then. Every 
thing was forgotten but this feeling of relief. She 
started forward with outstretched hands, and a 
smile upon her lips. 

“Oh, Mr. Shafton! Mr. Shafton!” 

He came toward her with some surprise; but 
a few words made him comprehend her situa- 
tion. In the most simple, cordial manner he 
manifested his care for her. The night was cold, 
and there was a storm comingon. Already the 
ground was white with snow, and the wind blew 
the fine icy particles in their faces as they 
emerged from the doorway. Not a carriage was 
to be obtained, and the distance was more than 
amile. Her companion stopped for a moment 
at this view of things, and looked disturbed. 
He glanced down at her feet. ‘‘ Have you over- 
shoes on?” he asked. She put out a white slip- 
per, shining with satin ribbon and pearl shells, 
and laughed. 
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**And no covering but this?” touching the 
silk cloak. 

‘**We rode, you know, and made no allow- 
ance for accidents. But I am not delicate, Mr. 
Shafton; I have been drenched through often 
down on our shores at Derry.” 

‘But you are not at Derry now. The at- 
mosphere here at Washington is a blight for 
those unaccustomed to it,” he answered, quickly. 
‘**But I can do something for you; you must 
wear this:” and he removed the cape from his 
cloak and put it over her shoulders. “ Now,” 
he said, ‘‘I shall make you walk very briskly ; 
that is the best safeguard there is for you.” 

He was true to his word. So swiftly did he 
urge her along that she had some ado to keep 
up with him. Once he remarked: 

‘**T dare say this is a difficult pace for you, 
but it may keep you from a chill.” Then sev- 
eral times he spoke to ask her if she suffered 
from cold. There was little else said; for their 
rapid motion and the driving snow were not fa- 
vorable to talk. But Laura did not find fault 
with him now. 

Arrived at last at the Mayhews’, she found 
them, as she conjectured, quite easy about her, 
supposing that she had gone home with the Wil- 
mingtons. Mr. Shafton followed her in, and 
astonished them, first by his presence, and then 
by his explanation of it. ‘‘And you walked 
home, Laura, in those slippers!”’ ejaculated Em- 
ily, in dismay. Laura put forth two little dingy 
drenched feet, that were so spotless a few hours 
before, and laughed gayly at Emily’s fears. 

“You'll catch your death, child,” sighed Em- 
ily. 

**Oh no, Em, I’m all ina glow. Mr. Shaf- 
ton made me run every bit of the way.” Even 
Mr. Shafton laughed here, but the next thing he 
said, quite peremptorily and gravely : 

‘‘The only thing to be done yow is to take 
the strongest precautions. She should have’— 
turning to Mrs. Mayhew—‘‘a warm bath and 
some hot spiced-wine before she goes to bed; 
and even with this, I am sadly afraid, my dear 
young lady, that you won’t escape an influenza.” 

In another moment he had made his adieux 
and departed; and over her hot spiced-wine, 
after her bath, Laura merrily related her adven- 
ture, and laughed gayly at Emily, who predicted 
that Mr. Shafton was to be her “ hero,” in con- 
sideration, as she termed it, of this romantic 
event. 

‘*Romantic! do you call it romantic, Em ? 
I protest I can’t see the romance of racing home 
over a mile of wet pavement beside a gentleman 
who never opens his lips but to ask some neces- 
sary question. It was kind, I allow, but not 
romantic.” 

‘* Tsuppose you would have been better pleased 
to have made a pretty stroll of it, oblivious of 
coughs, and colds, and cramps. To have had 
your cavalier perfectly indifferent to the inclem- 
ency of the night, while he devoted himself to 
the happy chance of making your acquaintance, 
which he should proceed to accomplish by leis- 
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urely bringing up all the sentimental subjects, 
comparing notes on favorite authors, discussing 
elective affinities, etc. He might have varied 
it occasionally by admiring the feet that, ‘be- 
neath her petticoat,’ 
‘ Like little mice stole in and out.’ 

Very wet feet they must have been too; but you 
would both of you have been sublimely disre- 
gardful of that.” 

Laura laughed. ‘‘Em, goto bed. You are 
too funny; I sha’n’t sleep to-night ; but for the 
last word I declare that Mr. Shafton isn’t my 
‘hero.’ Why, Em, he’s middle-aged, he talks 
to himself, and he treats me like a grand-daugh- 
ter.” 

Emily elevated her eyebrows, and answered 
out of pure fun: 

‘* Well, you see ifthis middle-aged man doesn’t 

‘rush round to-morrow to inquire how you are.” 

But she was mistaken. 

Mr. Shafton did not rush round on the mor- 
row. He met Mr. Mayhew on the street, how- 
ever, and inquired how ‘‘ that little girl” was 
after her wet feet. And two or three days fol- 
lowing Laura was out walking, and he crossed 
over to meet her, smiling down upon her, and 
saying, ‘* So the wetting didno harm? The air 
of Derry must make fine constitutions.” 

A word or two more and he went on, bowing 
pleasantly but with that half-abstracted manner 
which Laura had noticed at first. She no lon- 
ger blamed him as self-absorbed and stupid; but 
he was still ‘‘middle-aged,” and treated her 
‘‘like a grand-daughter,” she thought. But that 
evening at a levee he came to her and began 
asking her about Derry. He had spent a summer 
there, years ago, and was full of interest. By- 
and-by Laura discovered that she was talking in 
the most unreserved manner of her home and 
home pursuits, and that he was listening earn- 
estly, or replyjng with warmth and respect, as if 
her opinions and experiences were of value to 
him. 

** Well,” said Judge Wilmington, as she pass- 
ed him at the latter part of the evening—‘‘ you 
don’t dislike my friend on longer acquaintance 
so much do you ?” 

“Oh no, I like him.” 

‘‘ What do you say then to coming to my 
house to-morrow, to dine with him and three or 
four more old fogies like him, Miss Laura? 
Mind now, there’ll not be a pink cravat among 
them.” 

She nodded, laughing, 

**T’ll come, [ll come.” 

She went, and found herself in the choicest 
society. Men of letters and travel, chance visit- 
ors most of them, full of wit and overflowing 
with mellow experience. Mr. Shafton was clear- 
ly at home in this society ; and Laura listened 
with amazement at his gayety and exuberance of 
fine spirits; but it was the gayety of a man, and 
not a boy. Later, she could not help being 
gratified as he left brilliant and mature women 
to talk with her. 

She met him a good deal after this, and he 
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became a visitor at the Mayhews. A friend of 
the family’s, he was her friend too, Kind 
thoughtful, and sympathetic, though tweny 
years apart from her, she found that he under. 
stood every least shade of feeling that she eye, 
half expressed. She forgot the “ grand-daugh- 
ter” treatment, forgot her past annoyance, ang 
began to regard him as such a “ splendid frieng, 

There was about Mr. Shafton nothing of tha; 
air of conscious masculinity which always car. 
ries with it the possibility of a suitor. He ha 
that simple manly sincerity of nature and ac- 
tion which is devoid of vanity, and which jp- 
vites confidence. Acquaintance, then, with him 
was so freely natural, so earnest, and unembar- 
rassed, that it must have been a much yainer 
girl than Laura to have speculated upon his 
preferences. And if he had this effect, it was 
not strange that it should go still deeper and 
make her unconscious of herself. 

A month passed in this way. Occasionally 
Judge Wilmington would say to her: ; 

‘*7’m glad you appreciate Mr. Shafton, Miss 
Laura.” 

And Laura would answer, honestly, 

‘*Oh, I like him very, very much.” 

So occupied was she by this ‘‘ splendid friend” 
she forgot her ‘‘hero;” but there came a day 
when she found him. It was at one of those 
choice dinner parties which Judge Wilmington 
—who knew every body worth knowing who 
came and went—had the happy faculty of get- 
ting up. 

Laura in the drawing-room after dinner made 
one of a group of three, partly by chance, partly 
by choice, as such groupings come. There was 
Mr. Shafton, a Mr. Hunter, and herself to form 
the group. At first the talk included her, and 
though these two were so much beyond her in 
years and experience, she felt at ease, and ex- 
pressed her thought readily. But, as was natu- 
ral, she became a listener at last. It was one 
of those rare bits of conversation that sometimes 
flow out to the one or two in the corners of fes- 
tive rooms, while all around and about there is 
the gay bustle of the occasion. The subject hap- 
pened to be now some point of philosophy, in- 
volving a point of humanity, upon which the 
two gentlemen differed. Mr. Shafton at last, 
with an earnestness that had in it a noble ten- 
derness—for he was urging the protection of the 
weak against the strong—presented his views at 
length. His voice grew soft and persuasive, with 
a melancholy cadence in it, as if the injustice 
of the world oppressed him and made him de- 
spairing; and his manner, though decided and 
believing, was tinged with the sadness which 
the knowledge of another’s unbelief upon a vital 
question is sure to bring to one whose nature and 
| whose habit it is to look deeply and closely into 
| life. 
| And Laura listened to this earnest plea, into 
| which all the fervor of the speaker's heart was 
flowing, with a rapt attention that made her facc 
eloquent of all her admiration and appreciation. 
both for the speaker and his words. She had 
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quite forgotten herself; she was lost in the ten- | was—one of the world’s true men: and they 
der and heroic atmosphere that her fancy had knew that Laura’s heart would never grow astray 
evolved from what she heard, when, as if the in- from them under his influence. 
tensity of her gaze had something magnetic in Sue Mills, looking at her young and hand- 
it, Mr. Shafton suddenly turned, in the midst some lover, couldn't understand how Laura could 
of a sentence, and met her eyes. He started, make a hero of that quiet, grave man who was 
paused a moment—just a breathing-space while no longer young. 
nis glance held hers—then went swiftly on to Her brother understood it better. Harry 
the end. And in that moment the truth flash- Mills was candid enough to confess to himself, 
ed upon Laura. This was her “ hero.” as he looked at this quiet, grave man, that Laura 
‘‘T have never looked upon his face, but I | had been clearer-minded than he thought. 
shall know him when he comes!” Rhody enjoyed the affair after her fashion. 
Did she remember these sure words she had **To think,” she said, with mock humility, 
once spoken ; and that she had looked upon his to the gossips—and her voice, in spite of her 
face many, many times, and never known it demure efforts, had a savor of triumph—‘“ to 
until now? ‘There was not chance for much | think that our Laury should a’ married one o’ 
thought, for the end came swiftly. There was | them high-headed city lawyers; and she ain’t a 
a few more words of the conversation; then Mr. | bit sot up, nuther. I tell yew; gim me a raal 
Hunter rose, dropping the discussion. He had | downright sensible Yankee girl, with a good ed- 
seen the look, he had marked the break in his dication, and nothin’ can spile ’em.” 


companion’s voice, and knew that something With which sensible conclusion of Rhody’s 
more was pending than the matter in hand. let us leave Laura and her “hero.” 

And Laura was alone with her “hero,” though | _ eee 
in the midst of a festive company: for the gay ated ene 
hum of voices, and the phaery langor of nit SOUNDINGS. 
the movement and murmur, filled the room with T was a charming day for the last week of the 
sound and stir, and left them the magic seclu- | I old year. The sky was as blue and cloud- 


sion that lurks in the midst of a multitude. He | less, and the air as balmy, as if it was a sweet 
bent down as Mr. Hunter left them, and picked |May morning; but, the sea, voila une autre 
up the little glove she had dropped. Wohen he | chose. 


lifted his head his glance again sought hers. There must have been very heavy storms to 
Holding the little glove as gently as he might | the southward ; for the waves came rolling on, 
have held the little hand, he said, lowly: one over another, with such fierce impetuosity, 


‘*In my youth I read an old German story of | that the steamer was tossed here and there as if 
a man who for years had been hunting for a cer- | old Neptune disdained a toy so tarnished and 
tain precious pearl whose magic should end his | weather-beaten as our steamer appeared. It 
wanderings and crown his life with joy. Once | was, indeed, an epitome of Life on board that 
or twice he fancied he had found it, but time | day, so turbulent, belligerent, restive; so very 
proved him mistaken. At last, when he had | dissatisfied, and yet so weary of tossing and 
relinquished the hope and the search, and re-| rolling. But when I looked up to that lovely 
signed himself to his fate, he saw shining before | sky, the heart trembled at the thought of Who 
him, one dark and stormy night, the treasure | was beyond, the horror of ingratitude made me 
for which he had searched so long. But youth | shudder, and a prayer of thanksgiving fell from 
was gone, and with it youth’s fresh and gallant | my lips, prompted sincerely from the heart, for 
bearing. How then could he hope that so fresh | the safety of the voyage thus far, though rough 
and lovely a thing would consent to shine upon | and very stormy at times. 
his bosom ?—Laura, I can not tell the end of | But what gladness overspread every coun- 
the story, can you?” tenance when we saw preparations made for 

‘‘The end is what you care to have it,” an- | ‘sounding’ — sending that leaden plummet 
swered Laura, softly. down to the bottom, to tell us of the myster- 

The tender clangor of the music around, | ies and the wonders of this shallow water in 
about, and above them burst forth in fuller | comparison to the deep, deep soundings made by 
measures here. Triumphal strains that drown-| scientific men. I crept up to the captain’s side 
ed the clamor and hum of the gay voices, and | and whispered my request: 
bore upon its resistless tide the burden of a bliss- ‘*Might I have the soundings when he was 
ful tale, old as the world yet forever new. done with them ?” 

He stared a moment at me with his hand- 
‘*T told you he was to be your ‘hero,’ Laura,” | some and benevolent eyes, fixed doubtingly upon 


laughed Emily Mayhew, jubilant over her con- | me. 
**T feel desirous of testing them with the 


gratulations. 

And Judge Wilmington, after saying hearty microscope,” I answered. 
words of approval, said, at last: ‘‘ This is better “Oh, I see, I see!” he replied. ‘‘ Certainly, 
than a pink cravat, Laura, isn’t it?” you shall have them as well preserved as possi- 


And better than all, the old couple down on | ble;” and most admirably he kept his word. 
the shores of Derry were well pleased with this! In course of time the plates were sent me 
“hero.” Théy recognized him to be what he with the square bits of paper marked most care- 
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fully, and I propose to place before you the con-| ty. Afterward, on applying the microscope, | 
tents of some of these square bits. Many con- found very little to alter in my previous rough 
tained no animal or vegetable life; nothing but draft. 

the débris of small calcareous shells in very mi- I have been thus explicit that the reader may 
nute atoms, and gravel of no ‘particular forma- understand how my illustrations were obtained. 
tion, which would be for the reader very uninter- We always enjoy such an article as this more 
esting, and for the geologist useless. when we know the process by which it has been 

Of course you would like to know how I over-| worked out; and in a case like this a student 

came the difficulties of a scientific examination | should be careful to describe only what was 
of such atoms, when it was with the greatest seen, and to mention frankly the process adopt- 
exertion we land folk could stand at all. I ed to obtain these investigations. 

will tell you how I managed. I obtained a} The soundings made by our scientific nayal 
tumbler of sea-water. I shut my room door officers with Brooks’s apparatus, and sent to 
and lighted two candles (I always carry them). | Professors Ehrenberg of Berlin, and Bailey of 
What a scolding I should have received had any | West Point, were taken, at the depth of more 
one in authority popped his head into my domi-| than two miles, from the bed of the ocean: 
cile just then!—but they did not. I braced my while these are from, comparatively speaking, 
one candlestick, and the large-mouthed vial that almost the shore, just off the banks of Newfound. 
held the other candle, tightly between the basin land, where the coasts gradually decline to th 
and the rim of the wash-stand: I then got out | basin of the Atlantic. It is proved beyond doubt 
my glasses and magnifiers. No doubt many of | that at the bottom of the ocean stillness and utter 
you remember scent-bottles once used by your | inactivity reign. The living never go there, but 
mothers and grandmothers, when perfumes were | keep, as we do, on the outer edge of our grave- 
very costly. These bottles are oval with rather | yards as long as possible, and when they die are 
a large neck, made of very pure glass, and so | gradually washed down, and sink deeper and 
compressed and flat that the sides almost touch | deeper, till they find a resting-place upon the 
each other; such a bottle served at this emerg- | bottom of the ocean. 

ency as a trough for these little creatures. Ij} It is yet a question to be solved how far heat 
filled the bottle with sea-water. Upon watch- | and light can penetrate through water; but these 
ing the different lumps of tallow I could per- | little @features can ascend to the surface, and en- 
ceive, by the moving of their cilia (small bris-| joy the blessed influences of light and heat, and 
tles), tentacula, and other signs, that some of | at their own option sink slowly into security at 
these mysterious creatures were alive. ‘ 


such a depth as our line gave. ‘Thus there can 
Now, how to free them from the tallow was 





and in some instances it was all I did see; 
but still the effort should be made to examine 




















sided view of their proportions. Consequently 
those with which I was at all dissatisfied I left 
for some other lover of the beautiful to find 
and describe. After spending a half hour in 
forming suggestions and then rejecting them, 
I hit upon the plan of heating the point of a 
needle with a wooden handle just warm enough 
























































it to a camel’s-hair brush it was gently placed 
in the flat bottle with sea-water. Holding it up 
under a high power before the candles, the move- 
ments (if there were any) were easily perceived ; 
and then, perched on a trunk braced between the 
berth and the wash-stand, I delineated them with 
as much accuracy as possible upon my sheet of 
paper. Thus, one by one, shells and other mi- 
nutiz were conveyed into the flat bottle. It 
was studying the beauties of Natural History 
under great difficulties; but these added to the 
enjoyment. 

I must premise that these tiny creatures 
never entirely recovered their natural activity 
and elasticity. Some of the tallow must have 
adhered to them, and rendered the side that was 
downward stiff, but the upper side was perfect ; 

































































the next question. I could see the upper side, | 


them as completely as possible, and give no one- | 


to melt the tallow, raising the little atom by pass- | 
ing the warm needle under it, and transferring | 


be little doubt the shores around these mighty 
oceans, for many fathoms deep, serve as nurs- 
eries to fill up, in time, vast cemeteries at the 
| bottom of the oceans—to save the ribs of the 
world from being abraded or worn away, as all 
things are on land either by water or atmospheric 
influences. But it is time I proceed to my il- 
lustrations and brief description. 


| Figure 1, I sup- 
pose, may be call. 

ed Shells in the 
early process of 
formation. They 
were protected by 
several grains of 
gravel, which were 
much higher than 
they, and _ they 
must have been 
forced up into the 
tallow by the pro- 
Fig. 1. cess of suction.— 

They were of an 

ashy green, and appeared to be dots of ooze; 
but when they were placed in the bottle of sea- 
water they gradually threw out a vast number 
of cilia, and remained at the bottom, still ad- 
hering together for some days. The shell, when 
pricked, was not very solid, nor did it appear 
calcareous ; if so, there must have been some 








their cilia and tentacula were put out and) 
drawn in on this side with the utmost regulari- 








foreign coloring matter in their composition. 
There wer- two small black dots, elongated into 
beaks, from and around which the cilia sprung ; 
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when drawn in they reposed in small knots at 
the mouths of the shells. The animal inside, 
when picked out subsequently, was a long strip 
of mucus or jelly, without a vestige of a nervous 
evstem; and if it had not been for the hardness 
of the shell I should have concluded that they 
were a very minute species of sea-anemone. 


Figure 2 be- 


longs to the Pec- | 


tin family as far 
as the shell iscon- 
cerned; but the 
odd little creat- 
ure that swam out 
from the shell 
when thrown into 
the sea - water 
certainly does not 
belong to it, and 
was doubtless a 
parasite, which 
had intruded into 
the home of the 
poor little Pectin 
and dined at his leisure. There were the re- 
mains of a mantle, with its row of filaments 
adhering to the interior of the shell This 
was rough, much abraded on the ribs, and very 
coarse, of a dark Chinese blue; the inside had 
a small dark spot, where the little creature re- 
posed when alive. This parasite moved slow- 
ly, lashing the water with its cilia, and a short 
movement of the tail. It was a sucking para- 
site, as evinced by its long snout. Its nervous 
system was very well defined. I could not find 
‘ him subsequently, search as I might in the wa- 
ter, every drop of which I examined. I take 
for granted that some of the inhabitants of the 
vial had devoured him. 

Figure 3 is a variety of Clan- 
either very old and 
rubbed, or under immediate 
formation. I prefer the latter 
supposition from the rude for- 
mation of the entire mouth 
and margin of the shell. The 
last whorl is strikingly defect- 
ive. There were some rongh, 
brown spots here and there. 
The shell had been recently 
crushed at the end, and no- 
thing could be extracted to al- 
low a drawing of the inhabit- 
ant to be made. 
cilia hung lifeless from the 


silia, 
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could find no owner. 


“a 
wast 


4 
5 


of gravel, all of which on this 
piece of tallow had been abraded 


ee it 


variety of angle. 
principally quartz. Among 
these were sprinkled small red 
particles (Figure 5), very transparent, which I 
take to be small grains of garnet washed down 


Fig. 3. 


Some loose | 


| 


mouth of the shell for which I | 


Figure 4 represents specks | 


and worn into cones of every | 
They were | 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


by heavy rains from the land. They were very 
bright and dazzling in the sun, and threw off 
exceedingly brilliant scintillations. 

Figure 6 be- 
to the 
family of Ar- 


longs 


La- 
marck’s genus 
the 
the 
hinge running 
longitudinal- 
ly instead of 
horizontally, 
as they do in 
the true Arca. 
— The _ two 
valves are not 
alike. It is covered with a soft, velvety fur 
or hair of a very dark brown, almost black, 
and has a deep fringe all around it. The in- 
habitant had evidently died very recently from 
a shock. It was almost transparent, with very 
little appearance of a nervous system. The 
long bristles projecting from the mouth I consid- 
er to have acted as cilia. In their early stages 
they all more or less have them. They could 
not feed themselves unless they had some such 
means of taking their prey. As they mature 
they cast off and devour these bristles them- 
selves. Underneath there was a dark spot, which 
I took to be a foot; and doubtless it is one in 
formation. It had adhered so closely to the 
abdomen that it could not be separated. No 
doubt the creature had the power when alive 
of distending this portion of the abdomen so as 
to form a protuberance, which in time would be- 
come a peduncle or foot, which would assist it 
to perform its various functions when full grown. 


cacea 


Cuculle - 


teeth at 


Fig. 6. 


a 


Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 


Figure 7 is, I think, a variety of Amphisbena 


—aquatic in its habits. It was dead. The 
body had the same thickness throughout, the 
head and the tail resembling each other so ex- 
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actly that, except for the bulging of the mem- 
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Figure 11 is an animalcule The upper part 


brane which falls over and conceals the eyes, | is transparent, the lower half filled with a dark 


you could not tell which was head or tail It 
was jet black, with the two extremities a dark 
. There were evidently some scales on its 
upper side, but so very much amalgamated that 
I could not trace their markings distinctly. 
Figure 8 is an animal evidently in its larva 
state. It was bright red, and moved through 
the water very slowly and awkwardly, and ap- 
peared to have been detached from either a rock 
or a piece of vegetable matter, as it had lost the 
two hooks from its tail. Theremnants were hang- 
ing to the last segment. 


Figure 9 is the half of a Glaucus, but dark 
and dingy; very unlike his beautiful confréres 
of blue and silver found in the Mediterranean. 
I am inclined to think the plummet divided it, 
the branchix with their long fringes were so soft 
and fresh, and the rupture appeared quite recent 


Fig. 10. 


Figure 10 represents grains of gravel, most 
of which on this piece of tallow had lost their 
angles, and were worn into seams and ribs: they 
were principally quartz. 











fluid. It flashed through the water with great 


| swiftness, lashing out its cilia right and left, 
|and steering its course by the long bristles be- 


hind. As soon as it reached the bottom of the 
bottle it disappeared in an instant. I suppose 
it went down head foremost into a mouth open 
to receive such a bonne bouche. 


Fig. 12. 


Figure 12 is a sponge of the Halichondne 
genus. The skeleton is supported by spicule, 
which are very silicious. It is very minute, 
but very similar, if it is not the same, as is found 
on the English and Irish coasts. The two 
specimens were attached to a stem of sea-weed, 
and did not appear very lively. 


~ 4 ~ 


i. pc 
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Fig. 14. 


Fig. 13. 


Figure 13 is a piece of mica, beautifully trans- 


| parent and bright. 


Fig. 14. 


Figure 14 represents grains of gravel, their 
angles being worn down by friction; they will 
become in time quite oval and round. 

Figure 15 is evidently a variety of C/io in a 
transition state, as appears from the tentacles 
of its mouth. The fleshy lips were not to be 
seen as yet. In this early stage, no doubt, they 
have cilia instead of a tongue. It could hang 
upon the side of the bottle by the flat end of its 
tail, and swing the cilia in every direction, as 





if making a grand haul of something more mi- 


: 
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nute than itself. Finally it disappeared as the 
‘ther had done, and I saw it no more. 

Figure 16 
represents the 
largest pebble 
brought up by 
the lead. It is 
about a quarter 
of an inch long, 
very dark round 
the edges, and 
of a_ grayish 
green on the top. It has a fawn -colored 
band running round it similar to the ‘lucky 
stones” met with in England and Ireland. It 
would be the *‘ highest disrespect,” and wanting 
in reverence to ‘‘ the little people” (the fairies), 
if you did not hasten to pick it up, and, while 
so doing, make a wish, which the good people 
will be sure to have answered. I made a wish 
when I took it from the tallow, and if ‘‘ it comes 
true” I shall have it mounted in a ring or a pin 
to show my great respect for these sea-nymphs. 
I suppose they belong to the same family, and 
go ashore to dance in the ring on the green 
sward, with their cousins when the halcyon gales 
of summer blow. I see you smile, but believe 
me when I tell you the belief of such aerial 
creatures is not exploded. I have of late met 
hundreds who firmly believe in their presence at 
times. 


Sa 
Fig. 16. 


Fig. 17. 


Figure 17 is an Aspergillum before it has un- 
dergone its last transformation. If you have 
them in an aquarium, which you can easily ac- 
complish since the dredgers on the coasts bring 
up many at times, you will perceive that when 
old enough they cast off the disk with the cilia 
around it, and show a disk perforated with many 
more holes, and a corolla full of tubes around it. 
I picked off the disk of this one to get at the 
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animal. ‘There was nothing to be seen but a 
string of gellatine, with no marks of form about 
it. It may have been dead some time. 
Figure 18. You perceive here that the gravel 
is losing its angular form more and more. I 
generally selected those grains which appeared 
to be the representations of the mass. 


Fig. 19. 


Figure 19, Here is a little animal which has 
caused me a vast deal of thought, and even now I 
can not assert as a positive fact its true history , 
but I shall tell you what I know of it, and shall 
feel happy to be set right if in error, or shall be 
gratified for any farther information concerning 
it. After heavy September gales there is an 
immense quantity of débris of various kinds 
washed up on the shores of the islands border- 
On sea-weed 


he 
neg 


ing along the Southern States. 
and other marine products you will find these 
little animals, denuded of their shells, clinging 
by their long cilia in bunches to these waifs 
of the ocean. Off Cape Hatteras the lead 
has brought them up in the shell and out of it. 
Some ‘‘whale’s food” which was brought m« 
from the Pacific was composed entirely of this 
small animal. There was not a Clio—the sup- 
posed food of the Greenland whale—to be found, 
nor a specimen of the Clionide in the jar. No- 
thing but these small creatures, tangled in an 
| inextricable web, a mass of green, pulpy, ge- 
| latinous, fibrous-looking jelly. It was quite a 
| vivid green all over, except when a dark spot 
| was seen, where an animal more fully developed 
|than the others would be found, they hung to- 
gether in this mass entirely by the long cilia or 
hairs. We know the Clionide are naked, with 
two little fins, which they ply very actively when 
they have room to swim, which from their vast 
numbers is not often the case. I think the 
‘¢ whale’s food” changes with the season, and that 
several varieties serve them during certain por- 
tions of the year. These small shells cover the 
coast of some parts of Greenland, to judge from 
the examination under the microscope, of the 
sand and earth from thence. ‘The shell, you 
perceive, is only a half of one. It belongs to 
the family of the Buccinum, commonly called 
‘<Whelks.” It is coarse and not highly pol- 
ished, of a dark-brown color, with a lighter 
shade of the same between the ribs. The ani 
mal is of a transparent green hue, while in the 
shell. The cilia, which are very numerous, are 
transparent, except at the tips, where they are 
greenish. It is fastened into the shell by two 
horny substances at its back, which are left be- 
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hind when it quits the shell, which is likely when 
they have reached their maturity, leaving it to 
sink or be washed on the most adjacent shere. 
They float away, clinging to each other, away 
through the genial Gulf Stream, gathering in a 
larger mass as they go, until they reach the 
Pacific, when the Balena mysticus, the true 
‘¢ Greenland whale,” comes rushing through this 
green field, its mouth wide open, with its whale- 
bone sieve, engulfing myriads of these small an- 
imals at every gurgitation. They have the 
power while in the shell of drawing up the 
cilia; but when the shell is cast off these be- 
come much fewer in number, and cling closely 
round each other. The back of the shell was in 
the tallow, so the insect was not injured. It 
had the power of passing the cilia over the edge 
of the shell, to render itself more secure. In 
trying to force it up with the needle to put it 
on the slide, almost every bristle or cilium was | 
torn from its body, which exhibited nothing 
under the glass but a pulpy speck, with two 
small sacs filled with a greenish fluid. Its head 
was clongated into somewhat of a beak, which 
was drawn in to the first section of its body, and 
was never again protruded, as it dicd immedi- | 
ately when it was forced from the shell. Figure | 


| 
| 


wet t'1\ | 


Fig. 20. 
20 is the back part of the shell. I hope at some | 
future day to follow up this little animal, in- 


truding itself before me off and on for nearly | 
twenty years. 


i 
| 
| 
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shape. It was a dull, ugly shell, gray and bac) 
on the edges. It had acted as a guillotine to , 
poor marine mite, as a head and some ¢ijj, 
hung from its edge. 

Figure 22 is a variety of Clausilia, althoug) 
defective or broken at the mouth. It was yer 
much rubbed, was coarse, and grainy, whici 
testified to its long resistance to the action of 
the sea. A little black dot, with three fibrous 
stiff cilia protruded from the mouth. The 
head of a parasite, which had taken possessioy 
of this shell during the life of the former occy- 
pant or afterward. The true animal resembles 
somewhat a snail, and has tentacula instead of 
cilia. They are generally found near water, on 
the banks of rivers, at the foot of trees, in moss. 
or under lichens. It may have been washed 
into the ocean in the débris of some river, or 
there may be aquatic varieties belonging to the 
ocean, of which we only know of what is on the 
surface, and that much very superficially. 


Fig. 23 
Figure 23 represents grains of gravel, worn 
into very small bits; I might almost say they 
were grains of coarse sand. They were all 


Figure 24 is a Pe ctenculus, 
very beautiful. It was as trans- 
parent as glass, with the slight- 
est shading of calcareous mat- 
ter. It had aslight fringe round 
it, much worn away in parts. It 
was nearly covered with grains 
of sand, which protected it from 
the rough shock of the waves. 
There was no sign of an inhabit- 
ant; it must have been tenantless 
alongtime. I took the grains 
of sand very carefully away from around it, and 
luckily copied it before I touched it, as it crum- 
bled to pieces when I touched it with the for- 


ceps. 


Figure 21. This shell belongs to the genus 
Lectraria, judging from the hinges with its two | 
cardinal teeth, and the small pit of a triangular 


Figure 25 is a Terebratula, a coarse black 
shell, with no inhabitant. The valves must 
have been closed, but were separated by the 
stroke of the lead. Figure 26 is a branch of sea- 
weed. Its color the darkest of brown. Its 
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Fig. 26. 
fronds all crinkled and twisted. Small berries 
on short stems sprang from the main branch, 
and feelers hung loose as if seeking something 
to which they could cling. I have never seen 
this sea-weed before, not even among the vast 
varieties on the English and Irish coasts, with 
which I am quite familiar. Ldried it under the 
usual process, but it shrank into a knot resem- 
bling a small piece of black thread, and even 
when it was returned to the water it did not ex- 


pand. 
eo 
es er 


Fig. 


ro 


Fig. 28. 


Figure 27 represents a vast number of black 
specks found among the gravel, which are evi- 
dently atoms of coal. 

Figure 28 represents gravel, very angular but 
almost flat, quartz, and some small pieces of mica. 


Fig. 29. 


Figure 29 is a variety of Actinia. It was at- 


dark-red brown. 


| of the sea-anemones. 
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tached to a piece of oyster-shell ; its color a very 
The second and third of the 
globules had the power, when touched, of reced- 


| ing into the largest, clinging with several hooks 
}or tentacles to the oyster-shell. 


When thus 
hidden the long cilia looked like the tentacles 
It died almost immedi- 
ately. It must have been injured in some way, 
for they are generally quite tenacious of life. 
We can only wonder there was life in any of 
them, when we consider with what force the 
plummet must strike the bottom to bring up 
what will adhere to the tallow. It must only 
have been by the gravel and stones being higher 
than they: the tallow forces them up by suc- 
tion. 

Figure 30 is the cast-off skin of a worm. 
Fancy this frail, fragile thing coming up from 
such a distance in such good preservation: the 
grains of gravel must have protected it. 


Fig. § 

Figure 31 is another variety of Clausilia. It 
was rough and weather-beaten, and defective at 
the mouth. It really looked as if it had been 
patched, or rather pieced, by its former occu- 
pant, as the extreme end was still unfinished, 
and no whorls marked on it at all. A black 
spot, and a few cilia of a parasite, showed the 
last inhabitant of this little tenement. From 
the similarity of appearance and structure of 
these parasites I have no doubt they are the 
natural enemy of this variety of Clausilia, and 
take up their abode within the shells when they 
have devoured their builders, and either under-— 
go another transformation or die in their usurp- 
ed habitations. 


Figure 32 represents pieces of mica, quartz, 
and gravel worn quite flat and transparent; 
there was much grayish blue sand mixed with 
them. 

Figure 33 shows a pair of Zoophytes, belong- 
ing to the genus Campanularia, as its ringed 
stalks proclaim. They were attached singly to 
a piece of shell, apparently a piece of a crab or 
lobster. They were of a dark chocolate color, 
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with yellowish tentacles, but soon closed down, 
folding them in and never revived. 


the bottom of the bottle. 


Fig. 34. 

Figure 34 represents Zoophytes of the same 
family, judging from the twisted and ringed 
stalks, but differently shaped. Their color was 
a faded yellow, and could with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from the tallow. 
ed singly to a flat piece of quartz. I could net 
free them from the tallow, and they sank very 
soon to the bottom. 


@———@ 
Fig. 35. 


Figure 35, I feel assured, is the parasite found 
so repeatedly in the shells of the Clausilia, It 
was very active in the water. It appeared to 
have segments; and its nervous system consist- 
ed of two long tubes and ashorter one, at the end 
of which was a small sac filled with a dark fluid. 


Figure 36 I should suppose to be a portion 
the last whorls of a shell. It resembled a Tri- 


They were attach- | 


of | 


| ton’s horn; and who will assert there may 
2 in all these sea changes creatures . 
| 
| 
| 
| 


not 
‘ smal 
enough to make sweet music in a mermaid 
cave from such a horn as this ? 


There 
might have been something offensive to them 
in the crowd with which they were associated at | 


Figure 37 represents gravel nearly oval. 
Figure 38 represents mud, nearly the color of 
| the celebrated Boue de Paris, a mixture of clay 
| black marl, and white sand, with no foreign mat- 
| ter, either vegetable or animal, with it. A try 

authentic lump of mud, proclaiming as distinet. 
| ly as the olive branch in the dove’s beak that 
land was near. 





Fig. 38. 
| Here my studies of these deep-sea mysteries 
|must end. You will perceive, gentle reader, 
| that I have given no names at a venture. | 
| have contented myself with illustrating then 
as correctly as was in my power under the 
| circumstances at the time, and giving them a 
strict re-examination when ashore. I give you 
merely the families they belong to, leaving for 
another day, and perhaps a better chance, a mor 
| scientific and especial description. 

I hold the opinion, that the immense varieties 
in the numerous host found in the depths of 
the sea to be so fathomless that the leads of n 
two ships may bring up the same animals or spec 
| imens, even if only a few yards apart; therefore 

where was the use of seeking names for animals 

| which perhaps neither you nor I may ever see 
| again, as you perceive they appeared singly, 
| therefore were not in colonies to authorize a 
| expectation of finding them very numerous at 
| some future day? 

I must recall to you here Mr. Maury’s beau 
tiful paragraph: ‘*The wonders of the sea ar: 
as marvelous as the glories of the heavens, an: 

| they proclaim in songs divine that they too ar 
the works of holy fingers.” My illustrations ar 
| strictly 


“ Authentic tidings of invisible things, 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power, 
| And endless peace, subsisting at the heart 
| Of everlasting agitation.”’ 





HOW IT HAPPENED. 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


ONG ago I had decided just how and when I 
L should fall in love; and had plainly seen, 
in my mind’s eye, the lady who alone could fill 
mv heart? She should be tall, brilliant, and 
stately, with glorious black eyes and hair. Her 
mind should be stored with knowledge, and her 
heart should be filled with—well, with me, of 
course. As to time, I had resolved not to even 
look for my paragon until I was twenty-seven. 


‘ 


18 


with ruther a toss of the head. ‘‘ She has had 
| her eye on you ever since you came to the house, 


On my twenty-second birthday I left the pa- | 


ternal roof and proceeded to New York to earn 


a fortune for the future Mrs. Smith and myself. | 


And in less than a month fell desperately, irre- 
trievably in love with a sweet young blonde, 


and only yesterday told Mrs. Scott on the fourth 
floor that she only wished she could secure you.” 
‘* Miss Darley said this?” I exclaimed, hor- 
ror-stricken, yet not utterly wretched. 
‘Certainly she did; it’s her way. But you're 
not bound, of course, to follow her fortunes un- 
less you choose ; or if you do not like her—” 
‘* Like her!” I echoed, passionately ; ‘‘ 1—” 
I was goiag to say, ‘‘I love her! I idolize 
her!” when the landlady came in the room, just 
in time to save my dignity from utter wreck. 
Seizing the opportunity and my hat at the 


; same time, I bowed hastily to both ladies, and 


tiny and fragile, who hated the very sight of a | 


book, and looked with sublime indifference upon 
my unhappy self. 

“Oh! how I loved her! 

She was a second-floor boarder in the house 


which I had selected as a temporary abiding- | 


place—an orphan, under the protection of a 
maiden aunt. There were four other lady 
boarders in the house, but Julia Darley, my 
Julia, was the flower of them all. 


Mrs. Green, the keeper of the boarding-house, | 
was the mother of a maiden who, compared with | 


my unattainable Julia, was as rock is to crystal, 


as darkness is to light; and yet this maiden, | 


even while my heart throbbed for another, dared 

lift her eyes admiringly to mine! 

conceit—the thing was plain. 
Imagine my feelings then, when, one day 


Call it not | 


sauntering into the parlor, and finding Miss | 


Green there alone, I was accosted with: 

“Mr. Smith, I feel I ought to communicate 
my intentions to you—unless, indeed, through 
the gossip of the house, you know them al- 
ready.” 

Shuddering at the innovations of modern nov- 
elists, and intending to abash her into silence, I 
replied : 

‘*T am acquainted with them, Miss Green, 


| me! 


left the apartment. 

In the solitude of my own room I sat down 
to meditate on the remarkable interview through 
which I had just passed. For Miss Green and 
her unwomanly offer I simply entertained feel- 
ings of contempt. But what meant those in 
sinuations grceming my Julia? Dear, dear 
girl! Can dt be that she loves me in secret? 
But those horrible words, ‘‘ Meant to secure me if 
she could!” No, no—I will never believe she 
saidthem. At most she may, in the innocence 
of her heart, have confided her feelings to a fals« 
friend. I will never believe it. And yet Miss 
Green called her her “rival.” Women can de- 
tect each other’s feelings more quickly than we 
meh can. Oh, what if Julia love me, after 
all! 

All that night, sleeping and waking, my heart 
kept echoing these words. The next day’s work 
could not drive them away. What if she love 
What if se love me! How the thought 


| lit up the dull back-office, and gilded the very 


| edges of the ‘*‘ blotter}” 


How I scribbled ‘‘ Love” 
and ‘‘ Julia” on bits of waste paper, and then 
wrote ‘* Cash” and ‘‘ Scrimpkins” over the words 
so that nobody could read them ! 

Well, when I returned to my room that after- 


| noon I concluded to relieve myself then and 


| forever. 


and I must say, once for all, that both circum- | 


stances and inclination prevent me from being 
willing in any way to—to—-” 

“Oh, as for that,” interrupted Miss Green, 
loftily, ‘* I shall not press the matter; though 
{with a sigh] I am very sorry to lose you, and 


To say that I spoiled a quire of 
‘“‘cream-laid” is to make a moderate estimate ; 
finally I produced a missive which I flatter my- 


| self would have done ercdit to any young man 


mamma I know will be keenly disappointed. | 


My up-stairs rival is too powerful, I find.” 

‘Miss Green!” I gasped, ‘‘ pray explain 
yourself—I do not comprehend—your rival ?” 

“Yes, my rival,’’ responded Miss G., with- 
out a blush; ‘‘ for as you have refused in advance 
the offer I was about to make you, I must cer- 
tainly infer that you have promised yourself to 
Miss Darley.” 

Bewildered, and yet determined not to ap- 
pear behind the age, I managed to say, with a 
ghastly smile : 

“Tam sorry, my dear lady, that you feel com- 


of twenty-two under similar circumstances. It 
was an epistle to Julia, telling her of my deep, 
my abiding love, of my prospects in life, of my 
resolve to win fortune and renown for her sake 
In short, I told her all my hopes and fears: 
begged her, in case she could at all reciprocate 
my emotions, not to divulge to mortal soul what 
had passed between us; and concluded by im- 
ploring her to pen me a line in reply. 

Carefully folding my letter, and directing th« 
envelope in my best hand to ‘‘ Miss Julia Dar- 
ley,” I watched an opportunity, slipped it unde: 
her door, and flew up stairs four steps at a time. 

Unluckily for me, I ran into a nervous board- 
er, named Hopkins, &t the first landing-place 
As I appeared flashed and confused, he at once 


pelled to draw such an inference; but how do | regarded me with suspicion. 


you know that Miss Darley wants me?” 


| 


‘* Holloa, Smith! what on earth is the matter 


“Oh! that is no secret,” returned Miss Green, | with you?” 
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sis “ Matter ?” I panted, pushing fariously past | ful man, older i in experience 


” 


him—“ nothing. 
He caught me by the arms. 


** Smith,” said he, ‘* you are ill!” 


Fearing that Julia would hear the commo- | 


tion, and driven to desperation, I hissed into his 
ear, 

** Yes, small-pox—let me go!” 

He needed no second hint, but hurried down 
stairs, muttering something about sending up | 
help as he went. 


} 


Seating myself by my open window (for it was | 


summer), I was soon lost in conjectures con- 
cerning the reception of my note. 
Julia had certainly read it; nay, in all proba- 
bility she was already bending her blushing face 
over the asked-for reply— Why, there was Julia 
herself on the opposite sidewalk ! 
crossed the street—rang the bell—the door open- 
ed and closed. 
I rushed to the hall and leaned over the balus- 
ter. She entered her room. Ne@she would 
read the letter! Now I should learn my fate! 


above, exclaim, 

‘*Oh merey! There he is! 
there in the hall, Mr. Smith! 
room for Heaven’s sake !” 

This was pleasant, to say the least. 7. 
ever, I obeyed orders, and resumed my seat at 
the window. 

Presently the very air seemed thrilled by a 
rustling in the hall. 
white thrust nervously under my door. 
a folded piece of paper. 


Don’t stand 
Go into your 


She halted— | 


Now she was surely on the stair! | 


By this time | 





of water 
Turning, I saw something | 
It was | 


ant wisdom than 
Methuselah himself? What could it me an, in- 
| deed, but that the writer was de >mented ? 

She loved me, though—that was evident 
Meanwhile how could I see my enchantress 
how enjoy an interview with her away fron 
| that horrid, over-dressed aunt who was alw: ays 
at her elbow? Ah! a thought struck me: I 
would see her at once—I would test her love! 
Without calculating the ‘cousequences I has tily 
wrote the following lines 


“Dear Miss Jutia,—I am confined to my room, 
landlady will tell you what is the matter. 
hasten to my side. 
friendless. 


The 

If you love me. 

I am alone in a large city—alone and 
Yours forever, 

“* JAMES.” 

Fearing another encounter in the hall J 

crumpled up my note, and attaching it to the 

end of a roll of thread I cautiously let it down 

from my window, trusting that no observing 
eyes would mark me from the street. 

It was seen, however, from the window be- 


|low—a hand was stretched forth, the thread 
Before my head was raised from the interest- | 
ing survey I heard a shrill voice, from the hall 


hastily broken, and the note drawn in. 

Soon I heard a light step ascending the stair 
—then down again—then it returned—it passed 
along the hall—it halted at my door! The 
knob turned, and Julia’s maiden aunt rushed 
into the room : 

‘* James,” she cried, ‘‘ Ihave come to you—” 
and fell fainting at my feet. 

* Hallo!” thought I, as I dashed a tumblerful 
into her face, ‘‘what does all this 
mean ?” 

Her eyes opened; ‘* James,” she murmured, 
stretching forth her hand, ‘‘ J have no fear of it. 


With a beating heart I picked it from the car- | Living or dying I am thine!” 


pet, and read: 


“* Mr. Smrru,—I implore you to leave this house at once, 
if you are able to walk. Never mind paying your bill. I 
can wait. Your room shall not be entered until you re- 
turn to it. The new family come to-morrow. As there 
are nine children I do not wonder at your refusing my of- 
fer of taking a dollar per week less than formerly from all 
the old boarders who would remain with us. Yours in 
deep sympathy, M. GREEN.” 


Just then another slight rustling occurred in 


the hall, and in an instant the tiniest letter in | 


It 
traced in a fair, feminine 


the world twitched itself in under the door. 
contained these words, 
hand: 


“My par Mr. Surtn,—Thy sweet words have filled 
me with surprise, and awakened emotions which I be- 
lieved were dead within me. You are young, but there 
is promise of a fine character there. Brief as have been 
our interviews, I have detected your powers of mind, and 
they are worthy of my heart’s purest and best love. If you 
really feel that you can be happy with me, I can offer you 
the ‘ray of hope’ to which you allude so beautifully. 
Yours (in all probability), JuLta.” 


The first perusal made me half wild with bliss; 
the second excited a sense of mystery, and the 
third convinced me that foy at my proposal had 


driven the poor girl deranged. That allusion 
to my youth—what could it mean? ‘“ Promise | 
of character,” too—what! in me?—in me, who 
felt myself to be already a care-worn, thought- 


| 


‘©The deuce youare!” I muttered, sotto voce 


| Then aloud, while bowing at a respectful dis- 


tance, ‘* Really, Madam, there is some mistake 
here. Leave me, I pray you.’ 
!” cried the maiden aunt. ‘‘ He 


It has gone to his brain 


‘* Heavens ! 
does not know me. 
already !” 

** But I do know you,” I insisted; and I re- 
peat, you are laboring under some fatal error, 
Miss Darley.” 

** * Miss Darley !’—oh no, call me Julia. Do 
not drive me away—let me soothe that poor, dis- 
trac—” 

‘¢¢ Julia!’” I interrupted, forcing her away 
from me, ‘‘ is your name Julia, too, Madam ? ” 

The sharp eyes of the maiden aunt lost their 
tender expression in an instant. ‘‘Is my name 
Julia too-oo. What do you mean, Sir?” 

‘*Why, I mean,” I replied, recoiling, ‘! 
mean—in short—that—in other words—I didn’t 
know your name was Julia.” 

‘*And your letters?” she gasped, gettin: 
ready, I felt sure, to faint again. 

‘*They were addressed to your niece, of 
course, my dear Madam.” 

“Of course!” sereeched the aunt, now too 
angry to think of swooning. ‘‘ And you dared 
address yourself to that child—that school 
girl ?” 
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“ But really, Madam, I—” | when I offered to post it for her she declared she 

‘Silence, Sir. Don’t Madam me. Oh that would not trust it even in an angel’s hands, and 
I should have risked the horrors of contagion | flew out of the room with it, begging me, for 
for sueh a wretch!” And clapping her hand | Heaven's sake, to stay where I was. After she 
to her mouth, she started pell-mell for the door. | came in again she seated herself by the window 

In vain I asked her pardon, and shouted that | and sighed, then looked up at the sky and smiled 
I had not the small-pox. She was down stairs | —oh, so strangely !” 
before the words were spoken. Her door closed| ‘Dear me!” I ejaculated, feeling that I must 
witha bang. “Now for a dénouement,” thought | say something. 

1; ‘“‘the whole house must have heard this rack- ‘* Yes, but that isn’t half. Ina few moments 
et.” I listened; all was still as death. I did | a piece of a boy’s kite, or something of that kind, 
not know that my landlady and her daughter | fluttered down by the window, and would you 
were locked in their garret-room, not daring to | believe? she actually snatched it from the string, 
descend until they were certain I had left the | looked at it an instant, pressed it to her lips, and 
house. The sound of what they believed to be | then ran up to the landlady’s room. Soon she 
my raving had alarmed them only the more. vame down again, looking just as pale as—as 

Leaving a hasty note on my table containing | any thing. Then she clasped her hands and 
an unconditional surrender of my apartments, | exclaimed, ‘J have decided !’ (wasn’t that queer ? ) 
and, as nearly as I could estimate, the amount | and kissed me, and ran out of the room, beg- 
due for board, I packed my valise and peeped | ging me on no account to move until her re- 
into the hall. The way was clear; not a hu-| turn.” 
man being was to be seen. In another moment **Dear me!” I exclaimed again, for want of 
the street-door of that mansion closed behind | something better to say. 
me forever. ‘Well, do you know, in a little while she 

At the corner who should I meet but Julia— | came back, oh, in such a rage! So mad, too, 
the Julia, looking lovelier than ever. Scarce | because I had been named after her; and when 
conscious of what I was doing, I halted before | I implored her to tell me what was the matter 
her and exclaimed, she shook her head fiercely at me, and said ‘ All 

“Why, Miss Darley, how came you here? | the scoundrels were not dead yet.' Oh, I'm 
I thought you were in your own room.” | sure she’s crazy,” added the poor girl in a dis- 

‘*So I was a few moments ago,” she returned, | tressed tone. 
with a frank smile. ‘I have only been around ** Undoubtedly,” said I, solemnly. 
the corner to see the doctor.” ‘*The doctor can’t go to her for two hours 

“The doctor!” I echoed, with some anxiety. | yet. What shall I do, Mr. Smith? Oh, it’s 
‘* You surely are not ill, Miss Darley ?” dreadful!” 

“Oh no; but the fact is, I am anxious con- Thus appealed to, I decided to make a clean 
cerning aunty. It is, perhaps, wrong to tell} breast of the whole affair. Forgetting my bash- 
you, and yet—” | fulness, forgetting the heavy valise hanging from 

Of course I protested that she was deing ex- my left hand, I told her all, my love, my suffer- 
actly the right thing; that I would be only too! ings, my day’s adventures, my present hope. 
happy, ete., etc., ete. Meanwhile we found our-| It was better there—there in the crowded av- 
selves walking slowly up the avenue. | enue—for her veil hid her blushes and our fal- 

“Tt is very strange,” she continued, as we | tering tones did not disturb the passers-by. Once 
moved on together. ‘*Aunt has never shown | she laughed—once she sighed ‘‘ Poor aunty!’ 
symptoms of any thing of this kind before, | and at last, when we were nearly up to Fiftieth 
though, perhaps, I notice it more now that I| Street, she said in reply to a delicate hint, 
am about to leave her. Did you not know it?”| ‘*Oh yes, I am sure Aunt Emily will be most 
observing my startled look. ‘I am going next | happy to have you call. It is No. 40.” 
week to live with another relative in Twenty-| ‘I shall be very grateful to Aunt Emily,” I 
third Street. Aunt has been so absorbed of | persisted; ‘‘ but her niece—will she be glad to 
late in her plan of hiring a house and taking see me?” 
boarders that it may have been too much ex-| Oh how beautiful a blush is through a black 
citement for her. She acts very, very strangely. dotted veil, and how plainly one can see when a 
I really fear that she is becoming deranged.” | little hand trembles, even when it is steadied by 

** Indeed !” | @ parasol! 

“‘Yes. When I returned home this morn-| ‘Certainly, Mr. Smith. I am always happy 
ing after my drawing lesson I found her in the | to see my friends.” 
most singular state of mind imaginable. She It was non-committal to be sure; but I am 
is nearly forty, you know, yet she declared that | naturally sanguine, and a young lady isn’t apt 
she felt herself to be too young to keep a board- | to say “ f-r-i-e-n-d-s” as though she could scarce- 
ing-house, and must give up the idea entirely. | ly speak, unless she means more than she is will- 
Then she asked me how many bridemaids I ing to express—at least I found it-to be so in 
liked at a wedding, and hinted something about | Julia’s case. 
the iron bands of secrecy, and that there was no 
time, no age with love, and ever so many other! So yon see, reader, I could not fall in love at 
strange things. Next she wrote a letter; and | twenty-seven, as I had intended, or with that 
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tall, stately, dark-haired girl, beeause I met 
Julia in the mean time. Her eyes seem to 
grow bluer and her hair more golden every day ; 
still I am satisfied, and very, very glad that 
things ‘‘happened” as they did. 

Aunt Julia and I are pretty good friends now. 
She, too, is married. It was a short courtship ; 
but the Doctor makes her a capital husband, in 
spite of Miss Green’s malicious remark that ‘‘a 
widower with four children wasn’t much of a 
bargain.” 





DOOMED TO MUSIC. 


s bers in him,” said Mr. Benjamin Brown, 
oratorically. ‘* And mark me, Sir, it must 
come out!” 


** Well, let it come out, if it will,” answered | 
**I don’t pretend to know | 
much about genius, but it strikes me that the | 


Uncle Tompkins. 


thing has a spontaneous gush and don’t need all 
this Artesian boring.” 

** Artesian boring! Nonsense! We have only 
dug a channel—trained the too impetuous flow 
into depth, and purpose, and beauty. It was 
Nature touched the rock, we only accept and 
guide the overflow. 
musician.” 

‘*Then you will persist in dooming him ?” 

‘“*My dear Sir, I see no alternative but a 
shocking waste of talents. He has given un- 


mistakable evidences of his power already, and 
I look upon it as a precious legacy to be care- 


fully nurtured, not ruthlessly thrown away.” 


a lounge, sat up, wiped his face with his great 
cotton handkerchief, and evinced a new interest 
in the conversation. 

** [ll tell you, Brown, being that you are de- 
términed on this thing, what I would do. Give 
your boy—why the dickens did you call him 
Haydn ?—a companion of similar tastes, a mu- 
sical companion if you like—say a young wo- 
man. Don’t shut him off from the world. How 
would the Third Ward do?” 

**The Third Ward ?” 

‘** Yes, certainly,” laughing. 
third, as she is. Mary was the first, Susan the 
second, and Celia is the third. She is a mu- 
sical genius, and in my barren house I half sus- 
pect is pining away secretly, though you wouldn’t 
think it to hear her. Illsendherouthere. It 
will be a good arrangement for both of them. 
Her father died in New Orleans several years 
ago, and she is as poor as a church mouse—as 
you probably know—but that is neither here nor 
there. If you want a musical companion for 
your boy she’s the person. I'll send her out.” 

Then Uncle Tompkins replaced the cotton 
handkerchief over his face and fell back gently 
upon the lounge, leaving Mr. Brown standing 
in the centre of the room with his hands behind 
him, virtually cut off from any rejoinder. He 
did not stand long, however; he turned and 
paced up and down the room in a noiseless and 
contemplative manner. Thinking, undoubted- 


Haydn is bound to be a} 
| himself. 
|panion will doubtless finish the business by 
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ly. twas retrospection. That word ‘ doom,” 
coldly suggestive, had touched something in him, 
and his son’s experience in life came back vivid. 
ly from the cradle to the christening—picture by 
picture; but there was nothing cruel or hard in 
the record to the father. They had met the boy 
at the threshold of life with their doom read, 
prepared ; the first remonstrance of the little 
lips was proclaimed to be a proof of his fitness, 
and the whole assemblage of relations at subse. 
| quent gatherings, who either had an intuitive 
| perception of the parental dogma, or held theo. 
ries of their own not dissimilar, insisted upon 
|the musical bias already discernible, and gave 
| him a musical name. Then they swathed him 
| with art, tied him up in early discipline, and 
| the first inclination of the sturdy young twig 
under the pressure was hailed as an evidence 
of natural proclivity. 

Far back the Browns were broad-shouldered, 
hard - fisted fellows: nothing like a daisy of 
genius had ever glinted forth; but here was a 
divergence in the family line. Something to be 
coddled and coaxed into precocity and pre-em- 
inence. So means were not spared nor elo. 
quence withheld. 

** And he has advanced,” said Mr. Brown to 
“Why, I can see it. And this com- 
awakening his ambition.” 

He walked the floor some time in deep medi- 
tation, until a snore from under the handker- 
chief recalled his thoughts, and then he stole 


| out of the room on tip-toe. 
Uncle Tompkins, who had been reclining on 


Uncle Tompkins, having completed his week 
of recuperation, had his fowling-piece brought 
out of the store-room, its contents discharged, 
and then posted off back to the city. In less 
than a week the Third Ward arrived, escorted 
by a young gentleman named Tom Barrows. 
From that day a new condition of affairs was 
inaugurated ; new relationships, new prospects, 
new feelings, at Slightington. The house of 
Mr. Brown no longer echoed with the intricate 
but wearisome exercises on the piano. Bach 


|and Von Weber were displaced for Verdi. 
**T call her the | 


On the day she arrived Haydn was deep in 
thorough-base, in the room devoted to his studies. 
He sat at the open window for an hour. Sud- 
denly he threw the book down with an expres- 
sion of disgust, and broke out into open pro- 
test: 

‘*Tt’s no use!” and then catching a glimpse 
ef a new thrashing-machine, stationed out on 
the lawn and surrounded with curious men, he 
put on his hat and went off to inspect it. 

A comely lad he appeared, walking across the 
grass. Straight, long-limbed, and intelligent, 
but with a listless air—a vacant, purposeless 
carriage, that did not accord with the meaning 
of the eyes. The great lumbering vehicle with 
the drums and straps interested him. 

He listened to the remarks of the rough prac- 
tical men who criticised it; he caught the mean- 
ing of the intricate combination. It pleased 
him. Something seemed to interpret for him 
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the inventor’s aim, and translate the language 
of the wood,and iron. His hands were drawn 
from his pockets, his cap pushed back; there 
was a new eagerness in his eyes that thorough- 
base had never awakened. They were hitching 
the horse to it when his sister Matilda came to 
announce Celia’s arrival, and she was compelled 
to pull him away. 

The meeting of the victim with the Third 
Ward was in the music-room. She, all vivac- 
ity, came and presented both her hands; he, 
diffident and confused, formed a hasty opinion 
that she was the most brilliant gossiping creat- 
ure he had ever seen. Whereas she was a very 
plain girl with bright eyes, dark curls, and not 
very classical nose or chin. Besides, there was 
a patronizing air about her that did not please 
him. 

‘‘We shall get along bravely together,” as 
though a tutor had said it. Was he a protégé? 

Slightington never saw such a character be- 
Such conversational powers, versatility, 
wit, and occasionally recklessness. Haydn sat 
down to the instrument to verify report for her, 
and undoubtedly exerted himself to his utmost, 
for she applauded enthusiastically. How long 
had he studied? So many years! and been 
through all that music piled there? Would he 
like to hear her ? : 

She took his place, and the contact of her 
white fingers with the instrument made him 
shrink as from a blow. He had never heard 
any thing like it. Such a fusillade! Such ra- 
pidity! A wonderful electrical response! The 
instrument seemed to flash all manner of odd 
strains and cadences; arias volleyed, and leaped, 
and commingled in glorious abandonment. Ev- 
ery voice that slept among the wires seeming to 
break out into the articulation of revelry at her 
command. It was all new and grand and cruel 
to him. He looked quite over the music and 
saw his own barren pathway. There was a 
mistake somewhere ! 

After she had run her fingers over the last 
octave, and broken out in a laugh that seemed 
a continuation of it, she turned suddenly to en- 
counter a sullen face, half averted, as though 
he were listening and despairing at the same 
time. 

** You are a musician?” he said. 

** Yes, a natural one, they tell me. 

“They are right. You love the piano. I 
hate it.” 

‘** Oh, then we shall agree perfectly. Do you 
know, I don’t like to see a man at a piano.” 

He accepted her taste in the matter at once, 
and abandoned the instrument; threats nor 
promises could prevail upon him to return to it. 
The Third Ward reigned. New echoes filled 
the house, and Haydn, growing daily more 
moody, gave up the music-room to Tom Bar- 
rows. 

There were festivals, and picnics, and con- 
certs at Slightington; but never again appeared 
the victim on the stage to receive the bouquets 
of Matilda, as often before. He told them he 
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had grown out of it. But as two years rolled 
away, and Tom Barrows cortinued to make reg- 
ular visits at the house, sometimes bringing his 
Morgan horse for Celia to ride, Haydn grew to 
dislike Barrows quite as earnestly as he did the 
piano. 

‘Have you relinquished your studies alto- 
gether?” she asked of the victim one afternoon, 
when he was lolling listlessly under a tree. 

He spread his linen coat upon the grass for 
her to sit upon, and looking her in the face, 
said, 

‘**Do you think I can ever make a musician?” 

The Third Ward would have laughed had she 
not pitied him. 

** How can I tell? 
verance.”’ 

‘* Yes, you might tell my brother Joshua that 
It is true enough for a blacksmith, but for a—” 
I ask you 
this, because I came here to assist you, and it 
looks as though I had returned evil for good. 
Has all your ambition departed ?” 

‘*No; on the contrary, it has just arrived 
I never had any before. Yesterday was my 
birthday; I am eighteen years old, and think 
of making a bold strike.” 

The Third Ward laughed. 
was ambiguous. 


Success belongs to perse- 


**Do you wish to earn success? 


** A bold strike” 
It might refer to a new style 
of piano-pounding; it might mean a whaling- 
voyage with harpoons and blubber. She had 
her own views and purposes, and commenced 
to give him some good advice. 

‘*We all know your genius, Haydn, and I 
at least, know something from my reading about 
I don't 
think a young man could commence life unde 
better or more promising auspices. 


the moods and eccentricities of genius. 


Indulgent 
fathers and rich uncles are not always vouch- 
The pro 
fession is a worthy one; and if you love it, as | 
suppose you do, you can need no incentive to 
study and work. Let me tell you I sympathize 
in all your dreams of fame and wealth. I have 


safed to genius, perhaps, you know. 


heard the same siren voices that whisper to you 


in music and in nature; but I am a woman, 
and you will soon be a man—that’s the differ- 
ence. You may follow where thev lead, but 
not I.” 

**T never had any such dreams; never heard 
any whispering, except when you were playing, 
and then I suspected it was Tom Barrows be- 
hind you.” 

She proceeded, regardless of his protest. 

‘‘T know what it is to be fascinated by mu- 
sic. ‘The other evening, when we went to hear 
Ole Bull, I was transported. The weird tones 
of his instrument seem to take form. I shut 
my eyes, and they seemed flames of fire, crack- 
ling with a delicious destruction, burning their 
rhythmical way into my brain, now dying out in 
smouldering brilliancy, with little jets of bright 
sharpness shooting up thin and lurid, and then 
bursting out afresh in the great diapason of a 
mighty conflagration.” 

‘** Yes,” said Haydn, ‘‘I remember it; but 
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my sensations were different. It seemed to me, | the victim as he walked the floor, she stood jr. 
when he was performing that solo, that ‘ Home, | resolute with her hand upon the knob. 
Sweet Home’ was wrestling on a staircase with ‘* What frightens you?” he asked, moving 
the ‘Carnival of Venice,’ and the two were go-| chair for her. ‘I'll turn the key so that we 
ing down step by step, growing fainter in their will not be interrupted. I only want your ad- 
struggles, until they seemed to reach some kind | vice.”’ : 
of a cellar door, that was burst open, and liber- 
ated a whole swarm of melodies that joined in 
a general riot among themselves.” 

The Third Ward laughed a@ clear, happy, bu- 


She sat down looking somewhat perplexed, 
but very charming, and he commenced, 

‘*Celia, I’m nothing but a boy, as you know, 
in experience, and whatever of manliness be. 
gle laugh. Something more than the descrip- longs to me has been stunted by compression, 
tion pleased her. I'm sick, disgusted, and desperate; and I want 

The next day the victim went off from run-| you to advise me. There isn’t much for me to 
ning the gamut to a rope-walk, where a sordid | tell you, for I feel that you understand it as well 
man offered him two shillings a day to turn a/ if not better than I do. You have not been 
wheel and mind his business. Something grim | here so long without knowing that I am a pris- 
and exasperated lugged him back with a refer- | oner; you have tested my tastes and aspirations 
ence to his uncle and his bright future, both | by a standard of your own when I did not know 
of which seemed dark and inscrutable enough. | it; and I couldn't help feeling great respect for 
He fell into his old niche mechanically. Joshua | you.” 
came at intervals, jingled his pocket-noney, self- Third Ward toyed with a card-case and looked 
earned, with imperious independence, and spoke | dreamily into the grate, the flame throwing a 
of music disrespectfully. ruddy glow over her cheeks. ‘‘ Respect” was full 

The uncle too, in his usual orbit, came with | of meaning, but not the meaning usually asso- 
guns and hat-boxes. Third Ward was in one | ciated with it. He stopped a moment and she 
of her “‘ spells,” as Barrows called it; the whole | looked up to say, 
house echoed with Zucia and the Trovatore.| ‘I hope I haven't forfeited your respect.” 

‘** Ha!” exclaimed the uncle with a curious joy.| ‘* No, not that. You seem to understand me 
‘*He’s improving. I never heard him do any | better than most people, and I can’t help feeling 
thing like that before; it rings like a charge of | a greater interest in your opinion of me. I s: 
cavalry. Egad that’s something to be proud of. | pose it is always so when young people are 
Excellent, ‘pon my honor!” In vain Brown | thrown together.” 

tried to intimate a mistake. He would none of | There was no doubt in Third Ward’s mind 
it. | now of the nature of the interview, and with 

‘**Don’t make any explanations,” he shouted. | her characteristie kindness and impetuosity she 
“Tcan tell music when I hearit. If I had never | resolved to assist him. 
heard him play like that, I should have known ‘¢ Sit down—do, Haydn—and let us talk as we 
it wasn’t in him and you were making a fool of | always do. You will make me nervous if you 
yourself !”—and then he wanted to go to sleep. | walk about that way.” 

That afternoon Haydi: sat in his room alone He sat down. “I should like to know if I 
watching the dead leaves drifting about down in | could please you most by growing up what I am, 
the meadows, and listening to the music. or by being as other men are ?” 

By-and-by it ceased, and shortly afterward he This cost him an effort. She sawit; but asked, 
saw the Barrows’ animal and his father’s saddle | ‘‘ Why me? Have you no sense of duty, obliga- 
horse through the trees, and he knew who man- tion; no higher motive ?” 
aged them. ** Last summer,” continued Haydn, ‘* when 

‘* It’s an infernal shame,” he said aloud, get- | you and I were over at the foundries, you told 
ting up and standing defiantly before a picture | me there was something pleased you in the Her- 
of Thalberg. ‘‘ You are a ninny-hammer!” culean employment of the men. You said it 

This was not addressed to the lithographic | seemed to be noble in man to invent or forge ; 
pianist. It might have been meant for Bar-| to drive or delve. Manufacture, toil, energy, 
rows, and it may have been designed for him- | skill, you said were masculine, and many other 
self. ‘‘Ill talk to her about it now.” So he! things were feminine. 1 knew what you meant, 
put on his great-coat and hat and went off to | for I felt it before you said it. When we were 
stand at the stepping-stone and wait till they re- | in the Riceville mills, and the wheels were spin- 
turned. It was very raw outside and he suffered | ning and singing around us, shafts and belts and 
some, but stood there resolutely till they came. | cogs seemed to make a music such as I had never 
Third Ward was flushed and beautiful. Tom heard before, and you remarked that I evinced 
was red and cynical, and asked him if he had | a new interest in the machinery. It was the 
‘*stood it long.” | same feeling that you experience with music, 

‘*Come to the library, I want to speak to but I never do; and sorhehow I have always felt 
you,” he whispered in her ear as she dismounted. | that you knew it or desired it. I thought you 

‘“‘ Has any thing happened ?” rather startled. | would have a better opinion of me if I told 

‘“*No; but something may. I'll wait for you.” | you.” 

When she came to the library with part of her) Then, shortly after, when no answer was made: 
riding-habit still on, and saw the white face of ‘*T don’t think I ama man, Celia; but I want 








to b 
you 


to be, and I think I was intended for one: don’t 


you ¢ 
" «Yes, I think you were, Haydn.” 

‘And if I ever should be, you would think 
as highly of me as—Tom Barrows ?” 

It was all out now, and Third Ward found a 
place to laugh. 

He was a foolish boy. What put such a ridicu- 
lous notion as that in his head? Tom Barrows 
indeed! And then, with a sudden seriousness, 
she got up, approached him, and said, ‘I’m 
mly a year older than you, Haydn, and don’t 
know much more; but I think you are more of 
a man now than twenty Tom Barrows.” That 
was all. She was gone. 

So he lay awake all night, and thought of a 
thousand new things that never occurred to him 
before; very many of which were rose tinted, 
and all of which sprang with a new vigor in his 
brain. 

When his uncle sent for him next day he 
marched boldly up to the room, and presented 
himself to that worthy with a great deal of latent 
defiance lurking in his face. 

‘¢ Well, young man, what's your prospects in 
life now? Can you sing a song of sixpence | 
with your pockets full of rye? Are you ready 
to go to Europe? What’s your forte now ?” 

He had no prospects in life. He could not 
sing, for his heart was fuller than his pockets, | 
and he would much rather go to work than to | 
Europe. Something like it he said, and more. 
He would go to the city. His blood was stag- 
nant, his muscles flaccid, his brain empty. Mu- 
sic was no achievement, only an accomplish- 
ment. With his father it was more violent. 
Disappointment and indignation found rough | 
words. His son was a disgrace, and he would | 
have nothing to do with him, The last words | 
Mr. Brown said were, ‘‘ Don’t you come back 
here again !”’ 

Celia gave him her hand. ‘I understand | 
you,” she said. ‘‘I think you are right. If | 
you understand me you will try to be.” He un- 
derstood her. 

After that there was a plunge into the great 
metropolis: an aimless drifting about in the | 
maze of traffic and manufacture, full of uncer- 
tainty as to his own judgment, and doubt as to 
his purpose: a vagabond week among idlers and 
pedestrians swayed hither and thither by im- 
pulse, until he brought up in an immense struc- 
ture where furnaces glowed and trip-hammers 
shook the earth, and swarthy men flitted in the 
red light, and ponderous machines rattled and 
clanked with a vitality and power that were new | 
to him. There was something in this Titanic | 
stir that woke a new feeling in him. There 
was a kindly aspect in the clumsy iron giants 
that he could not account for; he longed to 
handle and inspect them; to become intimate 
and friendly with them. Behind the lusty fel- 
lows who whistled in the smoke and chatted 
*mid the clang of metal, he knew there were 
more intelligent brains guiding and directing 
the whole, animate and inanimate. He found 
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them, a few frank words were sufficient, and 
the next morning he was among the workmen, 
pigmy indeed, and already begrimed, but with 
a curious satisfaction in his eyes and the same 
resolve over all. 

Here was the divergence. Nothing could be 
more widely separated than himself and the fam- 
ily at Slightington. Mr. Brown, imeensed at 
the conduct of his son, proceeded openly to lav- 
ish his son's portion on The Third Ward. She 
was to be the family musician and genius; and 
not only did he make this apparent in expendi- 
ture, but he invited musical celebrities from the 
city; threw open his house to routs and soirées, 
and from the brilliancy of his entertainments 
and the talents of his protégée soon succeeded in 
surrounding her with influences of the most daz- 
zling and dangerous character. Matilda, being 
a young woman of no particular radiance of her 
own, made no objection to shining with borrow- 
ed light. It was her father who did it, that was 
enough for her; and the only persons who made 
open and secret protest were Uncle Tompkins and 
Tom Barrows: the former disliking very much 


| to be kept awake by a “‘ great thundering or- 


chestra” from the city performing under his win- 
dow, and the latter feeling that the new com- 


| panions that surrounded Celia were far more at- 


tractive than himself or his Morgan stud. Mr. 
Brown, it must be confessed, had a foolish par- 
venu horror of the very world he sprang from, 


| and that world his son had voluntarily entered, 


commencing at the bottom round, and might 
have been seen by the father any atternoon, in 
paper cap and overalls, with smutted face, among 
the common workmen, doing the meanest drudg- 
ery about the machines. 

That son boarded in a crowded house. He 
acquired books. He studied late and early; and 
as he himself afterward expressed it, he felt some- 
thing commence to expand in hiw as soon as he 
had entered upon his homely duties. 

What was his surprise one evening on going 
to his room to receive a letter from his Uncle 
It ran as follows, and inclosed a 
check for a hundred dollars : 

“ Young man, you are a brick. If I had a hundred such 
as you I'd build up the reputation of a good citizen. Keep 
on your own hook and let music alone. Here's a check 
don’t spend it for candy.” 

He kept it a week. One morning he took it 
to the office of the works, asked to see the su- 
perintendent, and showing it to him, inquired if 
he could not be given betteremployment. There 
was a conference, and he was set to work in the 
office, making copies of plans for machinery. 
So he sent the check back to Tompkins with 
many thanks, and the promise to stay ‘‘ on his 
own hook.” A year rolled away. His eyes 
were sharp, his brain invigorated and quick- 
ened, and nothing in that smoky office had es- 
caped him. He had mastered the rudiments of 
mechanics with wonderful alacrity. Men knew 
there was something in him now, for it began to 
show itself in little plans of his own; here a 
suggestion to improve a steam-gauge, there an 
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inclination of two degrees in a shaft that re- 
sulted in greater speed or more strength; nowa 
screw and now a brace, but all obedient to a law 
of intelligence ; and he grew gradually strong in 
the contact with obedient matter as man will. 
He learned his power to command strength, and 
felt the first intuition of the omnipotence of 
mind. All this was music that charmed and 
strengthened him. Such harmony as results 
from the healthy action of the faculties. 

With his own money in his pockets he started 
off at the expiration of the year to visit Slight- 
ington and arrived at his father’s house at night. 
It was all ablaze with light; and music issued 
from the opened windows—opened to admit air 
into the crowded rooms. At first it struck him 
there might be a wedding, but the character of 
the music undeceived him—it was one of Mr. 
Brown’s receptions. He hesitated to go in; 
some sense of the chasm, recently opened, be- 
tween himself and the guests held him back. 
This was the first trial. He looked in at the 
window and saw Celia in full dress, altogether 
more magnificently attired than he had ever 
seen her before. He looked at his own clothes, 
selected without reference to fashion, and at his 
hands, no longer white and soft; then he turned 
and came back to the city with the first train. 

Back in the murky office: the teols and furni- 
ture looking cheerless enough, and he for a day 
sullen and abstracted. Could he have made a 
mistake? thrown away advantages never to be 
recovered ? was not the profession that had been 
selected for him after all the path of honor and 
ease ? what was there in Celia’s advice to war- 
rant his conclusions? He was out of the way 
now. Then the great bell struck, a whistle 
sounded shrill, the ponderous wheels moved, 
bands began to play; every giant stretched its 
iron limbs preparatory to the day’s work; the 
men, hearty and loud, bustled about; and the 
young man, who had stood by his father’s win- 
dow and listened unmoved to the exquisite sym- 
phonies of the great masters, felt his heart beat 
quicker as though struggling to time itself with 
the music around him. 

So cheerily to work: sleeves rolled up, quick 
strokes, and no repining. Thus another year 
rolled by: from drudgery to trust and super- 
vision; now consulted in great schemes; and 
now intrusted with plans that demanded all his 
quick intelligence, and always willing, eager, 
hopeful. 

There were secrets hidden in the lumber and 
cinders of the great work-house, as there always 
is in combinations of mute matter—mysteries in 
the corners, about the surging, driving engines, 
lurking in the vapor and glow—mysteries that 
needed only the key of intelligence to unlock 
them and lug them forth facts for the world to 
seize upon and use and pay for in its gold. Is 
it strange that the watchful young man, who sat 
for hours before an intricacy of wheels and teeth 
and levers, catching the meaning of the wonder- 
ful play, who knew the purpose and power of 
every screw because it had interested him and 
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won him, should begin to feel about for new 
facts? He groped for a while, and then the 
voice in him said, authoritatively, this would be 
better so! It were in accordance with the law: 
but now perfect harmony is not attained. He 
was sure of it. It came back to him at night: 
he drew it with square and rule; and then he 
proclaimed it. 

At first they were doubtful; he demanded 
trial, and practical men were not long in un- 
derstanding it. It was true. So the workmen 
called him smart, the superintendent spoke of 
him to the directors; they said it was genius, 
and patented his discovery in their own right, 
giving him promotion and a wider, clearer field! 
After that he was a man. 

Benjamin Brown speculated and doubled his 
fortune. He grew fond of gay society and pur- 
chased a city residence. His last folly was a 
land mania, and somewheres in Pennsylvania 
were great traets of barrenness subject to his 
will, if, indeed, they could ever be subjected to 
any thing. 

The Third Ward had gone through the ordeal 
of watering-places, flirtation, folly; she sang 
her way into the first set, and then became dis- 
gusted at the set because of her music rather 
than herself. Several well-to-do young men 
made it their chief business in life to fall in love 
with her, and she made it her mission to laugh 
at them. Her friends who had planned and pre- 
dicted for her became disgusted until a young 
gentleman by the name of Lakely, better known 
at the Browns’ as ‘‘George,” turned up and 
threatened to finish the business. Poet, art- 
ist, author, vocalist, and such a reader! His 
** Charge of the Light Brigade” and the * Bridge 
of Sighs” from an ottoman in the drawing-room 
won him the day. After his exquisite warble 
of ** You'll Remember Me,” Mr. Brown, who 
was eating ice-cream in the corner, said to his 
wife, ‘‘Such, my dear, was Haydri’s destiny ; 
but he slighted it.” 

Nobody could translate the /ibretto of an Opera 
like George, and the consequence was, no one 
pleased Celia so well on opera nights ; besides, he 
was handsome, tall and slender, pale and ef- 
feminate, indolent and amiable. And her friends 
saw that matters were approaching acrisis. Un 
cle Tompkins sent for her and asked her why she 
was not married. Soshe blushed and hesitated, 
and said it was not her fault. He advised her 
to attend to it at once, and she obediently prom- 
ised to do so the next day. 

The next day George advised her to do the 
same thing, and let him arrange the details; the 
latter she preferred to do herself. He should 
have an answer in a week. 

Then she wrote a note to Haydn. ‘‘Come 
and see me immediately ; I want to ask your ad- 
vice;” and signed it “* Third Ward,” as though 
to intimate to him that she was still a girl. 

And Haydn came of course. Four years had 
flown since he had asked her for advice. She 
expected to see him altered, but only in man- 
ner. She felt young and blithe and careless, 





an | forgot that circumstances sometimes make 

men of boys rapidly. So when he came and 

she rose to give him her hand she was aston- 

ished. He was taller and broader and heavier. 

He stood erect and was self-reliant; there was, 

too, the master’s expression in his eye ; the speak- | 
ing consciousness of purpose that is strength, and | 
pride of intellect self-exhumed. 

; Her greater knowledge of conventional usage 
and her acquired self-possession did not save her | 
from some confusion. She had sent for Haydn, 
and summoned a giant. | 

After the formalities it went smooth enough 
though. 

«* You once asked my advice,” she said, ‘*‘ and 
I gave it to you. It may or may not have been 
true that I understood you as you claimed, but | 
you needed advice then, and I do now. I am 
sick, disgusted, desperate. Listen to my case 
attentively and answer me frankly. I am de- 
pendent, self-willed, and proud; that you know. 
{ can not live much longer in my present con- | 
dition. I have even promised my uncle to 
change it as soon as possible. I don’t think I | 
should be particularly happy in following any 
advice that I have received yet, much less in| 
giving in to their importunities. Now what 
would you advise as a friend ?” 

‘Ts it not somewhat singular that you should | 
appeal to me in so delicate a matter when you 
are surrounded by friends whose tastes and preju- | 
dices, if I may use that word, are similar to 
your own ?” 

“Not at all. You once said our 
were alike, what right had you to alter your} 
opinion ?” 

‘If I understand you,” he said, ‘‘ you are be- | 
set, annoyed, almost coerced. You think that | 
in yielding you will be unhappy. Am I cor- 
rect ?” 

‘* Yes, mainly so.” 

‘Then this is my advice. Ever since’ I left | 
you at Slightington your words have rung in my | 
ears. ‘If you understand me you will try to 
be.’ Celia, I thought I understood you. Iam 
aman. If I did not interpret your words amiss | 
MARRY ME, and don’t have any trouble !” 

She neither simpered nor smiled. She got 
up, held out her hand business-like, and said, 

‘Haydn, I will!” 

If it sounds stiff and methodical to you, poor | 
reader, it is because you are in the habit of see- 
ing these things dimly through a glass of non- 
sense. 

What was afterward said parily redeemed the 
transaction from any such charge. Like practi- 
cal people, baving settled the business to their 
satisfaction they gave way to nonsense, and 
Martha burst in upon them sitting both on one | 
chair. 

She had turned his hands over and looked at 
them with wonder, and he had said: ‘‘If you 


’ 


* tastes’ 
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believe that a man with ambition, and courage, 
and patience can win success in any sphere, how- 
ever rude, you will be content to trust me and 
wait with me.” 

She wanted to see his stiff fingers on the key- 
board, but he would not wait. ‘Ill show you 
music, Celia, one of these days—a mighty instru- 
ment, organ toned, with a thousand keys and 
voices that shall be heard all over the continent.” 
And she said again, with some of his fire reflected 
in her eye, that she understood him. 


So they were married, without parade or dis- 
play, to the consternation, disgust, and scandal 
of musicians in and out of Slightington and all 
the Browns collectively. 

Uncle Tompkins acted most strangely. 
for one of his fowling-pieces and fired it out of 
the window when he heard the news. Wrote 
several impertinent letters to different people, 
and astonished Brown by saying that it was just 
what he had expected and worked for! 

The years were uneventful after that. 
the sequel is now. 


Sent 


But 
If you would like to see 
Haydn's instrument you must visit the immense 
works over there. It is an enormous music-box 


wound up every morning; a thousand men form 


the chorus inside, and their music goes out upon 
the iron rails to sing its own praises through the 


| forests and over the prairies ; to charm the roar 


of the ocean and to dig up the treasures of earth 
hidden fathoms deep. 

There is an office on the first floor, and there 
we shall find the key-board of the instrument, 
with the master-hand that plays upon it. He 
It is a harmony at once sweetly ter- 
rible and wonderful. Perhaps you know him, 
having heard of him in connection with ocean 
navigation and the new iron-clads, or have some 
acquaintance with the large family. I hope 


| SO. 


Mr. Brown, with a sense of poetic justice that 
did him credit, failed. His barrennesses in 
Pennsylvania were about to be brought to the 
hammer when Haydn went off down there with 
a couple of practical men, camped out a week in 


| the rocks, and then bought in the whole tract. 
| The next that was heard from there 


came through 
the newspapers, and had reference to a discovery 
of petroleum. Improved machinery has pumped 
up & great many thousand dollars from the tract 
since. 

As for George, he is a member of a negro 
minstrel troupe; and is, I believe, deservedly 
popular. 

You would hardly think that the lady I point 
out to you, stepping from her carriage, and fol- 
lowed by three children—that tall, serious wo- 
man—is the Third Ward; but it is. You have 
encountered her name before to-day associated 
with some local or national charity, but you 
never suspected it was my heroine. 
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THREE YEARS. 


REE autumn tides have browned the year 


And leaves thrice ripened to their fall, 
Bince through our homesteads, far and near, 
In tones resonant, loud, and clear, 

Rang out the thrilling battle-call. 


Its echoes lingered on the hearth, 

It chilled us with its wild alarm, 
It dashed with pain our cup of mirth, 
And fateful Sorrow stalked on earth 

With haggard eye and lifted arm. 


An angry murmur from afar, 
A reddening glow from lurid skies, 
Grim rumors of the shock of war 
(As southward waned star after star) 
Filled all our hearts with sad surprise. 


And hands were loosed from hands. We sate 
Inquiring mutely of the end. 

The shadows of approaching fate 

Seemed darkly round the hearth to wait, 
Enwrapping closely friend from friend. 


Then manhood sternly rose, and bade 
The weakness of the hour depart. 

By war's black tempest undismayed, 

On God’s right arm for succor stayed, 
Arose in strength the patriot heart. 


Ye gave us, and we went. With sighs, 
With saddened hearts ye sent us forth; 
With faltering lips, with streaming eyes, 
Your firm-devoted sacrifice, 
O women of the loyal North! 


Ye pledged us—yours the hands that pressed 
Within our own the battle-brand ; 
The lips were yours whose kisses blessed, 
Yours the endearments that caressed 
Each hero of the martyr-band. 


And years have fled in strife and pain, 
The sickly revelry of war; 

The Southern summer burns again, 

And sad, stern eyes, through blinding rain, 
Look forth where glows the Northern Star. 


Ye watch and wait, and hope the day 
That calls us from these fields of woe, 

That rifts the battle-cloud away, 

That plucks us harmless from the fray, 
That makes a friend of every foe. 


O mother, sister, maid, and wife, 

Who hold our hearts in sorrow’s thrall, 
Call us not back while yet the strife 
Is madly raging for the life 

Of her the mother of us all! 


Not yet, not yet! Once more inspire 

Our arms, our hearts, our souls with strength 
To trample down all weak desire, 
To brave anew hell’s awful fire, 

The victory to grasp at length! 


J. F. F., 114th N. Y. V. 
New Orieans, June, 1864. 


GOMERY. 

IVE years ago, influenced by the logic of 

high wages, I went South to pursue my 
| trade as a machinist. Knowing that in the 
| Cotton States competent mechanics were com- 
| paratively few, I imagined that I would there 
| be able to make my way to fortune more cer- 
tainly and easily than i in the overcrowded North 
| where industry and genius charactérized all ra 
partments of the mechanic arts. In the fall of 
1860 I became foreman of the machine works 
of the Florida and Alabama Railroad C ompany, 
situated at Montgomery, Alabama. These works 
were among the most extensive in the Gulf 
States, and afforded me precisely the opportuni- 
ty I wanted to demonstrate my capacity and 
| achieve a competence. The opportunity, how- 
| ever, for which I had longed and waited, brought 
with it, when it came, possibilities of evil as well 
| as promises of good. In November of that year, 
| Mr. Lincoln having been elected President, se- 
| cession began to be talked of. A feeling of un- 
| easiness and distrust began to creep through 
| 


| THREE YEARS IN MONT. 
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society and to disturb the channels of business 
and trade. I soon felt that, as a Northern man, 
| loyal in every throb of my heart to the Union, 
| my position, in the event of actual separation, 
| might become unpleasant if not dangerous; but 
|I knew my value to my employers, and I de- 
| termined to remain and trust to circumstances to 
| deliver me from whatever perils might arise. 
We who loved the Union of the fathers lived 
centuries of feeling in those first days of rebell- 
ion. Every where madness ruled the hour. 
Extravagant in hope, prodigal in promises of 
success, the movement swept on for a time with 
a vehemence which nothing could resist. The 
whole city was ablaze with excitement. Troops 
coming and going; drums beating, trumpets 
snarling, flags flying, the populace thronging 
in holiday attire to reviews and parades; all 





this passed before our eyes and saluted our ears 
day and night. Yet few, if any, dreamed that 
war would actually come. Even the chief con- 
spirators who, on the 4th of April, 1861, met 


|in convention and a day or two after ordained a 


Provisional Government, imagined they would 
| be permitted to achieve their ends without actu- 
| al conflict. The popular enthusiasm would have 


been vastly abated had a suspicion of what was 
| to follow illaminated for one moment the general 


understanding; one glimpse of the horrors of 


| Shiloh, Antietam, and Gettysburg, would have 


| been quite sufficient to cool the impetuous ardor 


| of the most sanguine and arrogant; and the 


masses would have shrunk appalled from even 
the first Bull Run could a revelation of its pains 


|and slaughter have been held before them in 
prophetic vision. 


But even we, Northern men 


as we were, believed that hostilities would not 
ensue, or if they did, that they would terminate 
with one or two engagements, and it was in that 
conviction chiefly we had determined to re- 
main. 


When we, who ought to have known so 
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much better, thus misinterpreted the temper of 
the North and the piain signs of the times, we 
can hardly wonder that the multitude at the 
South were swept away by the sudden tide of 
enthusiasm, and applauded what they did not 
comprehend ? 

The storm deepened. State after State se- 
ceded. Jeff Davis was inaugurated—I remem- 
ber well with what an indignant heart I stood 
by and witnessed the solemn mockery; and I 
was not long in learning that it would have been 
true wisdom in me to have quitted the Confed- 
eracy. We saw, from the day when the Gov- 
ernment was formally installed, that it had the 
eves of Argus and the arms of Briareus. The 
conspirators understood much better than the 
North has ever done their true dangers and real 
weakness. ‘They knew that their only chance 
of success was in compelling universal acqui- 
escence in their rule, in reducing the people to 
such complete subjection as to enable the usurp- 
ing authority to seize, possess, and use, unop- 
posed and unresisted, all the resources and en- 
ergies of the revolted States in furtherance of 
their desperate enterprise. Hence personal lib- 
erty was restricted ; spies were set at every cor- 
ner; barrel-head inquisitions were instituted, 
and their summary edicts pitilessly enforced ; in 
a hundred nameless ways we were made to feel 
that a harsh, vigilant despotism hedged us about 
on every side, lying in wait, as it were, with 
cunning seines for every tripping foot. That 
thus menaced by a mysterious and sometimes 
impalpable oppression, we grew ourselves to be 
suspicious, to speak with bated breath, to walk 
to and fro with cautious steps, and eyes watch- 
ful and observant, was only a logical sequence 
—was necessary, indeed, to safety. 

There were, of course, some loyal men in 
Montgomery. I say of course, because there 


are Union men every where throughout the | 


South. A stranger, indeed, would not discov- 
er the fact; they have learned that the stillest 
air may babble secrets in unfriendly ears, and 
that safety lies only in silence; but in retired 
places, among those whose fidelity is assured, 


they express freely their thoughts and the aspi- | 


rations of their hearts. As a Northern man I 
naturally drifted into communication with these 
loyalists; and the rebellion was not a month 
old before I had a perfect understanding with 
them all, and knew my position exactly. 

In the fall of 1861, in order that we might 
enjoy as far as possible exemption from the prev- 


alent espionage, five other young men and my- | 


self, all of Northern antecedents and sympathies, 


engaged a house, and fitting it up with necessary { 


conveniences, placed it in charge of an old negro 
possessing superior qualifications as a cook. 
Here we lived until our escape was finally ef- 
fected, subjected often to annoyance; but yet 
comparatively free to speak and act as our con- 
victions inclined us. Our rooms became in 
time a favorite resort, at favorable opportunities, 
of the loyal men of the city, and more than one 
suffering and persecuted household was relieved 
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through the charities there devised. I may as 
well say here that the loyalists of the city were 
united by the closest fellowship, holding frequent 
meetings in quiet places, and all co-operating 
for the help of each in every strait and emerg- 
ency where help could be given. At these meet- 
ings such Northern papers and periodicals as by 
any means fell into our possession were passed 
from hand to hand, and their contents absorbed 
for future reflection and use. Frequently I have 
seen papers so worn and soiled by this wide cir- 
culation and perusal as to be almost illegible, 
and yet, even then, they were regarded as treas- 
ures of too great value to be lightly thrown aside. 
Considering that for two years our only commu- 
nication from the North, and our only trust-wor- 
thy information as to the progress of events 
among our kindred, was obtained in this way, 
and that it was only at rare intervals such North- 
ern papers came into our hands, it will not be 
difficult for any one to understand how abso- 
lutely we were in the dark as to the temper, 
hopes, and purposes of those whom we felt to be 
fighting for us, prisoners in the far South, as 
much as for themselves and their posterity. 

As time slipped on and the necessities of the 
conspirators became more urgent and impera- 
tive, it daily grew more certain that we were 
exposed to danger, and could not always expect 
to escape the chances of a call to the field. 
When at last a draft was ordered, our distress 
of mind was complete; we had resolved never 
to fight against the Government, but how to 
elude the clutch of the conscription was a ques- 
tion which caused us many a sleepless night. 
Providence, however, was on our side. The 
weeks ran into months, and the months rolled 
away, and still we escaped. One day the Su- 
perintendent of the Works called me to his of- 
fice and informed me that in view of the import- 
ance of keeping the railroads in working order, 
it had been determined to exempt from the draft 
all the workmen employed by our Company ; 
and in confirmation of his statement, gave me 
the following certificate, duplicates of which 
were at once furnished to all the operatives : 


Orrick OF ALABAMA AND Fiortpa Rartroap Co 


Monteomery, Oct. 21, 1863 
I certify that W. Hedges, 

aged 32 years, five feet five inches | 

blue eyes, aubarr 


igh, fair complexion, 
hair, is engaged in the service of this 
Company, and is, in the capacity of foreman in machine- 


| shop, under the laws of the Confederate Congress, exempt 


from military duty. 

2 Nore.—It is mad 
the enrolling officer the x 
Company. 


» duty of the Superintendent to report to 

es of all men leaving the service of t 

Sam’. G. Jones, 

Engineer and Sup't 
The Note embodied in this certificate had a 
significance which is hardly apparent to the cas- 
ual observer. It had two objects; first, to prevent 
‘* strikes” among the operatives, and second, to 
simplify and facilitate the work of conscription 
whenever, for any cause, any of them might 
leave the establishment. It had occurred on 
one or two occasions that the workmen had com- 
bined to compel an increase of wages, and to 
that end had ceased work at critical moments 
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when every man was particularly needed in his 

place. These proceedings had greatly embar- 
rassed the Government, and summary correct- | 
ive measures were consequently adopted. Or-| 
ders were issued that all operatives who might | 
hereafter engage in ‘‘ strikes’’ should be seized 
by the officers of conscription and placed in the 

ranks, whence they would be detailed to the | 
machine-works for service. In this way the | 
Government would secure their labor at thirteen | 
dollars a month instead of fifty or sixty as be- | 
fore, and the spirit of disaffection would, more- 

over, be effectually crushed. The Note embod- 

ied in the exemption certificate was designed to 

remind the operatives of these facts, presenting | 
distinetly the danger of insubordination, while 

at the same time it served as a perpetual warn- | 
ing to the Superintendent to report faithfully and 
promptly ‘‘the names of all men leaving the 
service of the Company.” There was in this a 
spice of despotism ; but then, despotism was ev- 
ery where, menacing every thing, and so in- 
considerable a trifle as this scarcely occasioned 
a thought. 

Only once did my certificate fail to command 
respect. One night hurrying along the street, 
I was challenged by a sentinel. I stopped and 
exhibited my certificate, supposing he would be | 
satisfied upon discovering my position. But I 
was mistaken; the fellow was resolute, declar- 
ing that his orders were imperative not to per- 
mit any person to pass his post, unless provided 
with a pass, after eight o’clock at night. A par- 
ley ensued, and angry at the detention, I was | 
on the point of pronouncing my opinion of the | 
Confederacy in no choice terms, when a gentle- 
man who had come up interfered with the re- 
mark that it was “all right,” and I was permit- 
ted to depart. I learned the next day that the | 
person so befriending me was the chief of the | 
Conscription Bureau in the city, and though 
obliged to him for his intercession, the knowl- 
edge as to his personality was by no means grat- | 
ifying. It was obvious that he was intimately | 
informed as to my occupation and relations; | 
and the more I reflected upon the circumstance | 
the more uneasy I became. 

About a fortnight after the adoption of the 
regulation in reference to exemptions, an order 
was received from Richmond directing that all 
persons holding exemption certificates should 
be required to obtain formal recognitions of the 
fact, or, in other words, safe-conducts from the 
Provost Marshal, and that all other persons 
liable to military duty should be immediately 
forced into the ranks. In compliance with this 
order, a week or so after its announcement, I 
called at the office of the Provost Marshal and 
there obtained the following : 





Mitrtary Post, Morteomery, Ara. 
Provost Marsnar’s Orrice, Vov. 18, 1863. 
Permission is hereby granted to W. Hedges to remain 
in the city for sixty (60) days. 
A. & F. R.R. Co. 
FRANK CLARKE, 
Captain and Provost Marshal. 
Per Wa. M‘Greeor. 


By order, 
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Neither myself nor my room-mates, al] of 
whom obtained similar permits, liked the limit. 
ation they contained as to time. We could re. 
main in the city for sixty days, but what was to 
come after that? Daily occurrences around ys 
for some time had not been calculated to afford 
us any strong assurance of safety. Hourly, we 
had seen men seized and hurried to the con. 
scription head-quarters. Daily, gangs of men 
from the surrounding country ‘vere brought in. 
often wearing handcuffs—sc ‘netimes resisting 
doggedly every step of the way toward the slay. 
ery that awaited them. In those days it had 
been no unusual occurrence to see men, who 
had driven loads of wood into the city for sale, 
taken from their wagons and carried away, in 
spite of protests, entreaties, and resistance, to 
fill places in the ranks. Then, next day, we 
had found in the daily papers notices to the 
families of the men thus abducted, advising 
them to come and take away the abandoned 
teams. All these things served to deepen and 
intensify the thought which had been lying so 
long in our minds. We must make our escape 
at once, if we would escape at all—that was at 
last too obvious to admit of question. 

We acted instantly on this conviction. For 
a year we had been awaiting an opportunity to 


| escape, but it had never offered; every door 


seemed closed against us. One chief difficulty 
in the way had been our inability to procure a 
guide, upon whom we could depend, to pilot us 
through the mazes of outlying rebel pickets toa 
place of safety on the sea-board. The country 
to the south, toward the Gulf coast, off the main 


| lines of travel, was entirely unknown to all of 


us; and to undertake to escape by interior 
routes to the North was only to expose our- 
selves to the risk of entanglement and almost 
certain capture. For a whole year, therefore, 


| we had simply watched and waited. But at 
| last, the very day before I obtained my safe- 


conduct, I had received information that a guide 
was to be had near Pollard, a town one hundred 
miles southward on the line of the railroad to 
Pensacola. Having the freedom of the road I 
had at once satisfied myself that the person of 
whom we had heard was trust-worthy, had en- 
gaged him, through his agent, to undertake our 
deliverance, and within a few hours after visit- 
ing the office of the Provost Marshal had com- 
pleted all arrangements for departure—the tenor 
of the permits there obtained tending greatly to 
accelerate our movements. Our party consist- 
ed of five persons in all—namely, George Fol- 
well, Peter Martin, James Ward, John Pierce, 
and myself—William Hedges. The day pre 
ceding that on which we had engaged with the 
guide to meet him at Pollard Martin went down 
to that place on pretense of procuring lumber 
for a shop which the Company had in course of 
erection, and did not return to Montgomery. 
The same day Pierce, who was running a loco- 


| motive on the road, managed to precipitate his 


train into another, crushing several cars and 
badly damaging the engine. Ward, who was 
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also acting as engineer on another train, ‘1ad 
met with a similar accident the week before, 
and both trains were still lying in their ruins. 
These circumstances were singularly favorable 
toour scheme! There being no engines to op- 
erate Folwell, Ward, and Pierce gave out that 
they would go down and ascertain what could 
be done toward repairing the damaged locomo- 
tives, intimating that, if their presence were not 
afterward required in the works, they might 
make an excursion to Mobile, as they had been 
in the habit of doing at intervals, when work 
was not pressing, during the past year. No 
objection was made to their proposition, and 
accordingly, on the morning of Saturday the 
21st of November, 1863, taking the early train, 
they departed, not unprovided, however, for any 
emergencies that might arise in the course of 
their adventure. The day before I had pur- 
chased a ham—the last but one in the market 
as I discovered by visiting all the stores—for 
which I had paid thirty dollars; and this, hav- 
ing been cooked and boned, was smuggled in 
the night, together with bread and crackers, on 
board the tender of the engine, being safely 
hidden under the wood, where also two trusty 
shot-guns were snugly stowed away out of sight. 
It is possible that had the engineer of the train 
been aware of the nature of the luggage carried 
by the excursionists he might have objected— 
might, indeed, have reported the singular cir- 
cumstance to his superiors; but fortune was on 
our side, and so, amply provisioned, four of the 
party were started and out of reach, certain of 
not being expected, in any case, before the fol- 
lowing Monday or ‘Tuesday. 

At noon, putting an old pair of boots under 
my arm, I went to the Superintendent and told 
him that I would like to run down to Evergreen, 
seventy-five miles distant, where I could have 
my boots repaired much more cheaply than in 
Montgomery. This was true, and the Superin- 
tendent knew it. Citizens frequently went to 
the surrounding towns for repairing and to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life, owing to the ex- 
travagant prices demanded by the Montgomery 
dealers. The Superintendent at once consented 
to my request, remarking that business was slack, 
and I could as well as not have a day or two to 
myself. Thus I too, going on board the train 
just about to leave, got away unsuspected. It 
really seemed as if Providence were ordering ev- 
ery thing to our hands, and that thought com- 
forted me as the wheezing engine dashed us 
slowly onward through the mellow afternoon 
into the solemn night. 

Passing Evergreen I reached Burnt Corn Sta- 
tion at midnight and found my comrades—who, 
leaving the train at various points, had there 
united —awaiting me. This station was ten 
miles from Pollard, to which place it had been 
deemed unsafe to go, owing to the presence 
there of a considerable Confederate force. At 
Burnt Corn, Ward and Pierce had removed our 
arms and provisions from the tender, while Fol- 
well was entertaining the éngineer and fireman 
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at the station groggery, the removal being for- 
tunately accomplished without discovery. Ac- 
cording to instructions we at once, upon my ar- 
rival, pushed into the woods, where we were 
very soon met by an old man and a girl, who 
led us to a house two miles away where the 
guide had agreed to meet us. ‘The girl, who 
seemed to enter with the utmost heartiness into 
our adventure, appeared to us strangely out of 
place in that obscure and sunless place. At- 
tired in the very plainest clothing, there was 
yet something very winning in her demure air 
and face, and her lithe, graceful figure. She 
was evidently more intelligent than those around 
her, but we could learn very little as to her his- 
tory beyond the fact that her father, who had once 
been well-to-do, had been driven from his home 
for persisting in his devotion to the Union; that 
her mother had subsequently died broken-heart- 
ed; and that she, only fourteen years of 
all alone in the world, had found a refuge 
the old man, whose companion she now 
This man, though worn and enfeebled by age, 
seemed to find a malicious delight in the thought 
that he had aided many others besides ourselves 
to escape. It was in this way, probably, he was 
avenging the wrongs of the girl, whose young 
life had been made desolate by rebel cruelty. 

At the house of the guide we found three oth- 
er refugees seeking an opportunity to escape, 
who earnestly entreated that they might be per- 
mitted to join our party; but we did not know 
how far they could be trusted, and therefore de- 
clined the pleasure of their company. We 
learned, in the conversation that ensued upon 
their request, that our guide had already piloted 
thirty-eight loyalists like ourselves across the 
enemy’s lines; and all of us felt safer and more 
confident upon hearing that he had never yet 
failed in his undertakings. 

Shortly before two o’clock in the morning, 
having been refreshed by a substantial repast, 
with the guide in advance, we set out on our 
pilgrimage. We had nearly one hundred miles 
yet to travel. We knew the way was a difficult 
one; that the country was thronged br enemies ; 
that there were dense, malarious swamps to 
cross, wide rivers to pass, great stretches of for- 
est to penetrate; that, in a word, dangers would 
confront us at almost every step; but nothing 
we might meet could possibly equal in horror 
the sad, dismal life we were leaving, and so, mak- 
ing light of scratches, bruises, and the ghostly 
goblins of wood and thicket, we went courage- 
ously forward. After walking some three miles 
or more we encountered our first serious impedi- 
ment in a creek which it was necessary to cross, 
and* which, after some difficulty, was finally 
passed in a boat which the guide found in the 
darkness somewhere under the bank. From that 
time until ten o’clock the following morning we 
marched steadily onward, moving, after day- 
light, with the utmost caution—keeping away 
from the main roads, and flanking, by circuit- 
ous movements, the few houses lying along the 
route. The distance accomplished up to this 


age, 
with 
was. 
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time was, according to the guide siehenan mites | his wife was even aon dead, and that the ate 
te us it seemed as if we had traveled that many | tumn leaves were lying on the grave of his only 
leagues. We were yet in the first tremor of | boy, far away in the Granite State. 
nervous apprehension, and our pace seemed hor- | "At length, however, spite of pains and we 
ribly sluggish, though we knew that every step | ness, the Blackwater was crossed, it being gtj}) 
forward—and I am not sure that we did not | dark and no one guarding the bridge to obstruc 
count them all—d¢arried us further toward the | our progress. This was better fortune than we 
Canaan we were seeking. had expected, and we felt then, as we feel now, 
This day was Sunday, and accordingly, after | that a special Providence held wide open tha 
finding a retreat in a dense swamp, we determ- | gate to the land of promise beyond. Having 
ined to encamp until evening, knowing that it | passed the point of danger we threw ourselves 
would be dangerous to go forward in the broad | on the ground, and for the first time slept sound. 
light of day in the more thickly settled region ly for an hour; then, awaking numb and sore, 
which we were now approaching. Meanwhile | pushed on, having five miles yet to go before 
the guide, leaving us in our retreat, scouted | reaching the Yellow Water River, where we 
about the country, with which he was perfectly | were to find an accomplice of the guide’s with g 
familiar, making observations and in some in- | boat to carry us across. But a disappointment 
stances inquiries, with a view of ascertaining | awaited us, for, on arriving at the rive 
the position of the rebel pickets, and whether any | man nor boat was to be found 
alarm had been given as toour escape. During thoughts of betrayal filled us with dismay. Had 
his absence we tried, lying on the ground, to | we journeyed so far and suffered so much only 
find rest in sleep, but it was a vain effort. Our to fail at last? Interrogations like these flew 
anxiety was stronger than the appeals of nature instantly to our lips, and were addressed with 
for repose ; Sodom was behind us and Zoar be- almost angry vehemence to the guide, who, 
fore, but we could not tell whether our feet amidst them all, remained resolute and calm. 
would reach it, and that thought made sleep im- To all our questioning he replied that he knew 
possible. As for myself, I had suffered during his men; that he had as much at stake as our- 
our night walk the sharpest tortures froma pair | selves, and that if we would only be patient ey- 
of boots for which I had paid the moderate price 
of #125, and I could as well have dreamed of 
heaven in the shadows of the world of the lost 
as have slept in the pain which was left me asa 
legacy of our first ten hours of pedestrianism. pense, sometimes even doubting the guide him- 
That night, with our guide again moving self, spite of his logical protest as to the dangers 
carefully in the advance, we walked ten miles, of his own position. Finally returning, he re- 
when three of us found ourselves exhausted. | assured us by leading us several miles down the 
Our feet had swollen, we were weak and faint, river to the house of a friend, where we were 
and it seemed at first as if we must abandon, kindly received and furnished an excellent meal, 
then and there, all hope of accomplishing the to which keen appetites enabled us to do full 
ten miles which yet remained between us and | justice. The host, who was henceforth to have 
the Blackwater River, which it was necessary we us in charge, was a ‘‘character” of the most 
should cross at a certain point, by the only marked type—one of those robust, sturdy men, 
bridge within our reach, before daylight. But with little education but strong, incorruptible 
after a time, having bathed our feet and changed integrity and dauntless courage, whose influ- 
our hose, we again started out, moving painfully | ence, unconsciously to the possessor, often sways 
and slowly, but still steadily diminishing the whole communities, especially in the South, 
distance lying between us and the point at which | where characters like these appeal with peculiar 
we aimed. Ward, however, long before we | force to the benighted populace. He was loyal 
reached the river, gave out utterly, and for the to the core, and loved the old flag with an almost 
remainder of the way was surported by Folwell | idolatrous affection. He understood perfectly the 
and Pierce, who almost forgot their own weari- | peril of his position; but he also knew his rights, 
ness in their anxiety to stimulate his flagging and he would sell his life, he said, in their de- 
energies. I have never seen any thing more fense. He had toiled hard for many years, he 
hopeless and desolate than poor Ward’s face as | told us, to earn His little property, and now it 
he toiled painfully forward through the swamps was his, he did not mean that any man, or set 
and forests, oppressed with the fear of failure in | of men, should drag him from it to fight for the 
his struggle for freedom, and yet determined, infernal traitor rag. The old man’s brave talk 
with a sort of grim desperation, to keep on and_ stirred and strengthened us like new wine; we 
on, even though upon his hands and knees. | felt that we could trust our lives with him as 
Once only did he utterly despair. ‘‘I can’t | with a brother; that come what might, he would 
budge another foot,” he said, desperately. His | stand by us to the end, 
whole soul seemed to be overshadowed. ‘‘I The wife of this veteran Alabama loyalist was 
shall never see Mary again,” he added; ‘I hardly less outspoken than himself in her ex- 
must die here in these swamps; you can never pressions of attachment to the flag. ‘I was 
carry me to Pensacola, and I can’t walk any | born under it,” she said, during our conversa- 
further.” Poor fellow! he did not know that tion at the table, ‘‘and I hope I shall never live 


“ar. 


r, neither 
For a moment 


ery thing would yet result to our satisfaction. 
With this he left us, moving stealthily along the 
river, and was absent for an hour, during which 
we suffered all the tortures of the keenest sus- 
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— 


to see » another put in its place. I tell 1 my boy 


there”—pointing to a bright-faced lad of twelve 


or thirteen years—‘‘that I'd rather bury him 


with my own hands than have him fight against | 


his country ; and I don’t believe he ever will do 
shat. At any rate,” she added, ‘‘he sleeps 
with the flag over him every night,” and before 
we left she confirmed this assertion by taking us 
to the boy’s bedroom and showing us a little 
flag hanging from the tall head-board, and al- 
most touching the pillow. 

After an hour or so, which had been occupied | 
by an elder son of the host in procuring a boat, 
we crossed the river in the direction of East 
Bay, down w hich we proposed to sail to Pensa- 

cola Navy-yard. Before doing so we settled 
with our guide, paying him fifty dollars in specie 
and five hundred dollars in Confederate paper. 
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of Live Oak Island, twenty-five miles from Pen- 
sacola, we contracted for a boat to carry us to 
the latter place. Passing over to the island 
from the main land, we stopped during the night 
with a brother of the guide, and the next morn- 
ing, hoisting sail, set our prow toward Pensa- 
cola and liberty. At three o’clock on the after- 
noon of that day—Wednesday, November 25— 
we reached the Navy-yard, and that night slept 
under the light of the stars which rebel ferocity, 
we fervently believe, shall never blot from the 
flag of the republic. 

The following day an incident occurred which 
strikingly illustrates the frailty of the tenure by 
lw hich thousands in the Confederate army are 
‘held in its ranks. About noon a Confederate 

; Lieutenant and three cavalrymen were brought 
in from a picket-station, where they had given 


We endeavored at first to persuade him to ac- | themselves up, and asked to be permitted to take 


cept the entire amount in paper, but he declined, lthe oath of allegiance. 


remarking that he ‘* wanted some good money ; 
trash could be had at any time.” 


bless you!” shook him by the hand and went 
apart, never, perhaps, to mect again this side of 
the grave. The last we saw of him he was stand- 
ing on the river bank gazing after us as we slowly 
drifted away, waving our handsin adieu. Wher- 
ever he may be to day, may Heaven bless and 
guard him, that he may live to deliver from bond- 
age many others, yearning, as we did, for lib- 
erty! 

Now for the first time from the moment of 
our departure we felt safe. Up to this point 
we knew the country swarmed more or less with 
Confederate cavalry pickets, and at every step 
we had taken there was liability of discovery and 
capture. Now, however, that danger was past. 
The enemy, even if at that moment in pursuit and 
standing on the opposite bank of the river, could 
not cross without going forty miles or more fur- 
ther up. We had the only boat which was to 
be obtained; and we knew that long before any 
pursuing squadron could overcome that distance 
we would be beyond their reach. So, deliber- 
ately building a fire, we lay down and slept for 
hours. On the very same spot eighty refugees, 
we were told, had at one time encamped, hav- 
ing crossed the river to escape the conscription. 

Resting through the night, we set out in the 
morning, still stiff and sore, for East Bay. Both 
Ward and myself, our feet having so swollen as 
to make our boots intolerable, walked the entire 
distance barefoot. Within three miles of East 
Bay the guide reported a horseman in sight, 
which, with all our confidence in our final es- 
cape, alarmed us seriously, since it was possible 
that a roving guerrilla gang might still infest 
that region, notwithstanding its practical aban- 
donment by the Confederacy. We immediate- 
ly withdrew into a strip of swamp, and put our 
pistols and our shot-gun in «rder, and then 
again moved forward, going straight to a house 
on the Bay, where we found a loyal family, and | 


We also gave | 
him one of our g@ms, and with a hearty ‘God | 


They were questioned 
| closely, when it appeared that they belonged to 
a party which had been sent out from Pollard in 
our pursuit, on the authority of a dispatch from 


| Montgomery received during the afternoon of 


Monday. This was precisely in accordance with 
our expectations when we started—that suspicion 
would not be aroused in Montgomery before that 
time. The dispatch announcing our escape 
stated, according to the story of the Lieuten- 
ant, that there were six of us in all, and he was 
considerably surprised when he found only five, 
saying, however, with a laugh, that “ There were 
six, after all, and three to spare.” The mis- 
take of the authorities at Montgomery was ac- 
counted for by the fact that William Anderson, 
who had lived with us in our hired house, left 
the city the day before our departure, going in 
the direction of Selma, whence he escaped after- 

ward, S I learned on coming North, to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Thus, not merely our arms, but the arms of 
four Confederates whose hearts had never been 
in their work, were by our adventure secured to 
the service of the Union. Doubtless Superin- 
tendent Jones and Provost Marshal Clarke were 
sadly vexed at our departure, and have missed 
us greatly since we came away; but they may 
find some consolation in reading this sketch of 
how we did it in the pages of Harper at the Con- 
federate reading-room in Cte ee 
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S4 TTERED here and there, like pearls in 

e great deep, I pick out some of the love- 
liest, of whom I would dearly love to speak. 
There is one on whose pictured semblance my 
hand falls as it lies before me in its little gilt 
frame. I take it up and look at it, meeting a 
pair of sweet, sad eyes, in whose depths slum- 
ber love and merey. The fair, pale brow, the 
brown waving hair, the gentle, tender mouth 





are all in keeping with characters I knew once 
| and loved so well; and as it is no fancy sketch 


learned that the horseman was merely a neigh- | I shall tell you, I hope to do some grood by the 


bor riding his horse to water. Here, at the head 


recital of her brief life- history. 
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Marian Vrain was motherless at twelve years 
of age, and at eighteen her father and only 
brother both fell at Fort Donelson. I can 
never forget the day she received the news. 
Through all time her white face and anguished 
eyes will haunt me with the same chilling sen- 
sation I felt when she dropped the letter upon 
her lap and looked up at me, giving vent to a 
low, peculiar cry that sent the blood in waves 
to my heart. 

‘** Father, brother, both gone! Oh me!” 

The last two words were spoken in a long, 
heart-breaking moan; and then the little hands 
clasped tightly, and I saw her trying to suppress 
the tremor that shook her from head to foot. 

**Oh, Marian, darling, don’t do that!” I ex- 
claimed, going to her side and kneeling by it to 
enfold her. ‘‘Give way to your feelings and 
cry! Let the tears come freely. They will 
do you good.” 

“I can’t,” she whispered. ‘Oh, I can’t!” 

The letter lay upon her lap still and I took 
it up. It was written in a fair, delicate hand, 
by the wife of an officer in the fort. Father 
and son were in the same regiment, and they 
had fought side by side in the hot contest, and 
the same shell had killed them both. The lady 
dwelt upon the touchingness of the incident, and 
expressed her sympathy in beautiful terms for 
the bereaved daughter. She had learned her 
address from her husband, who knew Mr. Vrain 
well, and took the sorrowful task upon herself, 
offering her sympathy and her prayers. 

Tears streamed over my own face, but I sup- 
pressed my sobs to read aloud the touching pas- 
sages, lingering over them in the hope of reach- 
ing the sealed-up fountains of Marian’s grief. 
But all in vain. White and tearless she sat 
for a long time, gentle and unmurmuring, yet 
crushed and stunned by the magnitude of the 
fearful blow. 

That night I staid by her and no change 
came. But on the day following a little pack- 


Before the secession of the Confederate States 
| Marian had been betrothed to a young man oj 
| acknowledged merit ; but immediately afterwar 

he was forced to go to Europe on business w} 
his father had left unsettled at his death. and 
did not return till after the event just related 
That she loved her promised husband fondly [ 
knew well; and I knew also that her hope was 
to see him take up the cause of the Union wary 
ly on his return. It was one among the firs: 
wishes she uttered after their meeting, and the 
conversation that followed showed the noble de. 
votion and self-sacrificing nature of the girl, 
Sitting by the window I heard it all as they 
paced the veranda in the clear white moonlight, 
Her face looked fairer under its silvery beams, 
and her black robes falling around her slender 
form seemed to give her a singularly sacred ap- 
pearance in my eyes. Once as she passed I saw 
as she looked up toward me that her eyes were 
full of tears. The sight of them made me listen 
to the words he was speaking with slow distinct. 
ness : ° 
“‘T can not think it my duty to go away, 
Marian, and leave my mother alone in her old 
age. She has no one but myself to depend upon, 
and it would break her heart. Besides, I can 
not afford it. My pay would not support us, 
and I am almost poor now, since our affairs in 
England have turned out so badly. I feel it 
my duty to go into some business and make as 
much money as I can. ‘There are splendid 
chances open now to the speculator, and I think 
I can soon make a comfortable little fortune, if 
I set myself to it. Then I can claim you, my 
darling, and give you a home worthy of your 
merit.” 
**Oh, Harry! you pain me beyond measure,” 
she answered in quivering accents. ‘‘Do you 
think I could enjoy wealth and luxuries at the 
expense of principles every man should main- 
tain? Could I sit down happily amidst posses- 
sions gained while our country called loudest for 


hick 





age of the beloved ones’ effects were brought her, 
and over them she could weep at last. vena 
pent-up flood came in torrents till she was ex- 
hausted, and then she slept for hours with the | 


the help you refused her, that you might accu- 
mulate riches for selfish purposes? Oh no, 


no!” 


His voice was constrained and cold when he 


precious mementoes of the lost ones clasped to | spoke again. 


her bosom. 


One day more was given to tears and silent | I had thought existed in your heart. 


** Marian, this does not sound like the love 
Heaven 


mourning; but after that she rose up to duty | seeks to shield its object, not to involve it in a 


again. 
little hands always busy. 
ried comforts and consolation ; and when people | 
wondered and questioned she would penne 

gentle earnestness, 


ished they died trying to accomplish? No. I) in your duty.” 


urged them to go. They have fallen, and my | 
work is consequently doubled.” 
The white sorrow-stricken face told its story, | 


Her little feet were seldom at rest, her | broil that may cost life, and end all the bright 
To hundreds she car- | dreams of youth at one fell blow.” 


‘*Harry, love seeks to place its object above 


rith | reproach always,” she answered in full, ringing 


|aceents. ‘It is my love for you that makes 
**Can I be idle when the work is yet unfin- | the desire more stron 


g, that you should not fail 


‘*But my mother,” he urged; *‘what will 
) ’ ge 


| become of her ?” 


‘* Leave her to my care. I pledge myself to 


and the eyes seemed each day to grow sadder, | watch over her every step, faithfully and loving- 
but never a murmur was heard from her lips—| ly as you could. With what I have I can live 
nor did her energy flag for one moment. Labor | comfortably and be yet able to spare something, 
was the only antidote for a grief like hers, and | and she shall never miss a luxury that money 
she seized upon it eagerly. {can purchase. Every wish of her old age shall 
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be gratified. Will you not trust her with me, 
and take upon yourself the crowning action of 
your manhood—stamp yourself one of the irre- 
proachable men of the age, and, forgetting self- 
ish interest, labor for our country till she no 
jonger needs you? I will help you, Harry, and 
in all things else your every thought and wish 
shall be gratified as far as my power extends. 
Only go, and go soon!” 

They talked on for an hour longer, he argu- 
ing and she combating his arguments till they 
were exhausted. At last he promised to go, 
and then they came into the house to perfect 
their plans to be put into immediate action. Be- 
fore he left us, they had agreed to be married im- 
mediately, and he was to accepta position on Gen- 
eral ——’s staff, in the Army of the Southwest. 

The next day but one a few friends were 
quietly gathered in Marian’s parlor and she was 
married to Harry Prince. When the guests 
were all gone she began to make preparations 
for her husband’s departure, calmly and steadi- 
ly, though the sweet, quivering lip testified to 
the secret pain the action cost her. 

Of the two in that time little Marian was the 
strongest, and had things nearly altogether her | 
own way. 

‘‘ Mother shall come here,” she said, cheer- 
fully. ‘*This house is ours, and all the furni- 
ture in it. What she likes best she can bring 
with her. The remainder, with the house she 
lives in, can be sold, and the money placed in 
the bank for such uses as she or you deem 
proper. I have enough for houschold expenses 
for some time to come, and she thinks this ar- 
rangement far the best. Is it not so?” 

‘* Have it as you like,” he answered, a little 
sadly. ‘‘ You know best what will please your- 
self and her.”’ 

After Harry Prince had entered upon the du- 
ties of his position, and was becoming reconciled 
to it, he began to feel something of Marian’s 
spirit of patriotism when he found himself in- 
stalled in the General's head-quarters, and heard 
brave, noble men discussing the affairs of the 
Nation. 

Then came the first battle, in which he felt 
the hot fires of his nature wholly aroused, and 
fought like a tiger amidst the bravest. On the 
field of Shiloh he learned to feel what men were 
there for, and that feeling nerved his arm and 
quickened his judgment to the accomplishment 
of heroic deeds. His name went abroad over 
the land, and reached the young wife and aged 
mother in their quiet home, where they were 
‘‘watching and waiting,” and was greeted by 
tears of gratitude and proud tenderness. 

Several months passed away, and now they 
were stationed at Corinth, Mississippi. Rumors 
of contemplated attacks often went abroad, and 
his letters to Marian spoke of a coming battle 
there as certain. But her answers were always 
cheerful and encouraging, and breathed a love 
that was as deep and pure and sustaining as 
ever flowed from the heart of woman to gladden 
the life of man. 
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About this time I joined my husband at the 
same place, and saw Harry Prince every day. 
He made a fine officer, and was very popular 
with the men under his General's command, as 
well as the officers who came to know and like 
him. 

A few days later a letter came from Marian 
to me, stating that her mother-in-law was dead. 
The old lady had died very suddenly, and I could 
see from the tone of her letter that my little 
friend was more deeply moved than I had ever 
known her. 

‘*Oh,” she wrote, ‘‘what will Harry say to 
me now! On the eve of a great battle, proba- 
bly, he can not come, and I fear it will hurt 
him beyond recovery. He loved his mother so 
above all other earthly things. I have tele- 
graphed him, and before this reaches you I shall 
know whether he can leave his post; but I shall 
not know more until I see him, and it seems as 
though I cou/d not wait. Talk to him for me. 
Tell him how bitterly it grieved me that he was 
from her side in the last hour. Oh, if he knew 
how I suffer, he would pity and never blame 
me!” 

Near the close of the letter she described the 
sweet and peaceful closing scene of the dear 
old lady’s life, and expressed her thankfulness 
at having the privilege to stand, as a child, at 
her bedside, and receive her blessing at parting. 

Two weeks later Marian Prince came to Cor- 
inth, There was nothing now to keep her at 
home, and she felt that her place was by Harry’s 
side. She had rented the house and furniture 
at a good price, and determined to follow him 
wherever she might. 

‘**'There is much work here, and few to do it,” 
she said to me, after our first greeting, ‘‘ and 
when Harry does not need me others do. The 
suffering among the refugees, I am told, is fear- 
ful. Are there any besides yourself who are 
looking after them ?” 

** None now, I believe. 
none,” I answered ; 
you have come!” 

Marian came to board with me, and we four 
had our head-quarters together. For several 
days every thing went on splendidly. I saw 
that Harry was gladdened by her presence, and 
in the evenings we could all rest, even enjoy 
ourselves with music and conversation. Dur- 
ing the day Marian and I sought out the suffer- 
ing and aided them all in our power, finding 
them shelter, food, and clothing, and reporting 
their needs to those from whom help must come 
as a gift of the Government, until such a time 
as they could be sent on to the North. 

Thus September passed, and brought us at 
last to the eve of that fearful battle which had 
so long been expected. 

With the first indications of the coming con- 
test every man was alert for duty. The first 
gun fired set fire to the band of officers and 
men, and as we watched them buckling on 
swords and spurs with rapid finger, heard the 
tones of their voices, and the firm, quick tread of 


At least I have met 


‘‘and I am more than glad 
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vestlans feet, we knew that choy were going out | it came. 


to conquer. 


Long before we saw any thing of the contest 
we heard the deep roaring of the cannon, and 


saw the effects of the battle. 


and nearer as the foe pressed on. 


It was near noon on the second day when the 
contest became most fearful. At that time we 
were in the Tishamingo Hotel, and they had 
pressed into the town, penetrating to the Cor- 


inth House, and upon the bridge near it. Ma- | 


rian and I watched the struggling masses from | 
the window. 

**O Heavens!” she groaned. ‘See, Ca: 
erine, how they drive our men before them ! 


Hear the hissing of the bullets; and oh, see how 


they fall! The smoke is dense, but I can see | 
them, and they are dropping like rain. Hark | 
to their shouts! Ah, those pieces of artillery! 
How they sweep death into the ranks: and our 
darlings—perhaps they are gone !” 

I could not answer. 
grandeur and mingled horror of that hour struck 
me dumb. With arms twined round each oth- 


er we stood and watched till a crash startled us. |" 


A shell had penetrated the wall and scattered 
the bricks and plastering upon the floor near us, 
killing a man lying sick upon a cot in a room 
adjoining. 

After this shells frequently struck the hotel, 
doing little injury, and the battle grew hotter. 
Officers sent and forced us below stairs, where 
they thrust us into a room heaped up with the 
dead and dying. This room was in the rear of 
the building and opened at the side of a well, 
from whence we drew water for the sufferers, 
and bathed their wounds. 

The shouts of men, the roll of drums, the 
cries of the suffering, and the terrible rolling of 
the guns, were mingling all the while and pene- 
trating our retreat with awful distinctness. Yet 
personal fear had passed away, and we became 
absorbed in things immediately around us. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon the 
first day that General Hackleman fell, mortally 
wounded, and they brought him into the parlor 
of the Tishamingo. Marian was busy with a 
dying man, and I went to the General, whom 
they had laid upon a cot. 

A shot had passed through the neck, cutting 
the tongue at its root and rendering speech im- 
possible. Lifting his dark eyes to my face he 
struggled hard to utter something, and finding 
that he could not, closed them in anguish, and 
large tears stole from under the lids and fell 


The ground shook | them then, and how tenderly and proud 
with the heavy reverberations, and the smoke 


from the field rose to sight, and came nearer 
Wounded | membrance of his confident life! 
men began to fill the house and claim our at- 
tention, and we could see the shells hurtling 
through the air, with their little white mantles 
of smoke, bearing death to many as they fell. | 


The mighty and awful | 


On my hates: beside the dead hys. 
| band, with the roll of battle in my ears, I knelt 
in silent prayer for the wife and little ones in 


his far-off home in Indiana. I remembereg 


ivy he 
had spoken of them to me before the catastro. 


phe came. And oh, how keenly I felt the ye. 
He never 
thought that death would find him. He had 
always spoken of the future as his, and dwelt 
glowingly on what he meant to do! Alas, how 
many others fell that day equally confident and 
| hopeful! 
| General Oglesby was brought in the same day 
badly wounded, but not mortally—though it was 
then thought his wound was mortal—and m any 
others followed. The hotel was converted into 
a hospital at once; and when I passed throngh 
the rooms later I found Marian quietly but earn. 
| estly engaged in dressing their wounds. 
| SJ have heard from Harry and your hus- 
| band, ” she looked up to say as I came near, 
| “and both are safe. I shall expect them soon, 
| for it is too dark to fight now. The forces are 
| being withdrawn for the night.” 
| ‘The reader will remember that this was on 
| the first day of the battle. On the second the 
rebels penetrated to the Corinth House, a stone’s- 
| throw from the Tishamingo, and passed upon 
|the bridge that is above the railroad near it. 
| The hour was a fearful one, and for a time many 
| of us thought all was lost. But our troops ral- 
lied bravely, went forward with deafening yells, 
and forced the rebels back, scattering the dead 
in heaps upon the drenched dust. 

But on this night our husbands did not come 
tous. The cry of Victory! rang through our 
ranks, sending thrills of glad triumph to every 
heart; but our rejoicing was tempered with wild 
and bitter pain, born of fears that we could not 
repulse. We could hear nothing of them, and 
concluded that they were either dead or wounded. 

About ten o’clock at night Marian came to 
me and took my hand. Hers were burning, and 
her face whiter than ever under the burden of 
her great fear. 

‘**T can not bear this suspense, Kate. Come, 
let us hunt them.” 

At that moment one of the surgeons of an IL 
linois Regiment came and drew me aside. 

** How will you tell her?’ he asked, with 
emotion. ‘*‘ Prince has been found dead, and I 
fear the shock will kill her. Your husband has 
not yet been heard of, but I hope he has not met 
the same fate. Poor Prince! Try to soften the 
blow for her.” 

There was no need. She had heard all, and 
stood at my elbow as pallid as snow. 

“‘ Where is he, doctor?” gently. 

‘*In the house. They have carried him to 





over his sun-browned cheeks. I thought he | 
wanted to send some message to his family, and | 
questioned him, trying to get answers by signs, | 
but his agony became too great, and in a short | 
time the soul went home to the God from whence | 





one of the rooms above.” 
No more was said, and I followed her rapid, 


| silent footsteps till she reached the side of her 


dead husband, and knelt beside it, kissing the 


| white, cold lips in speechless agony. 


**Shot through the heart,” said one of the 
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men in a low voice. “ Poor fellow! She'll nev- 
er hear him speak again.” And then, as his 
aves rested on her, they filled, and he turned 
away. 

Oh, it was a sad and sorrowful sight to see 
her that night! She asked for water to wash the 
just from his face, and would let no one touch 
him but herself. With her own fingers she 
pressed down the lids over the eyes, and smooth- 
ed the damp hair from the cold brow. She 
rossed his hands over his bosom, and kissed his 
fice again and again, moaning in those low, 
pitiful tones devoid of complaint, but full of ut- 
rer wretchedness. I saw her all the while, and 
my heart ached while I gave to others the help 
she had gently rejected. 

Ilooked at my watch after a while, and found 
that it was twelve o’clock. How the time had 


fown! A few minutes later I saw Marian 


spread @ white sheet over her husband, and | 


Jeave him. 

“Come, Iam going now,” she said, in her 
low, sweet voice. ‘Half the sufferers are not 
found yet, and hundreds may die with thirst be- 
fore they can be relieved. The dead does not 
need me, and the living do. Those that are in 
the house are sufficiently relieved to spare us. 
Come.” 

Out into the night we went, and on to the 


’ 


battle-field where the contest had raged hottest | 


—one heart rising crushed and bleeding from a 


deadly blow to struggle onward among the dead | 


for the sake of the living; the other with the 
fires of suspense and agony still burning with- 
in it, and gazing into each upturned face with 
dread lest it should prove to be the missing face 
of a husband. 

Oh those hours among the mangled forms 
upon the field of Corinth! Night’s dark man- 
tle spread above us made the light of the lan- 
terns we held more fearfully vivid as it fell ypon 
the ghastly faces of the dead. And every step 
we took was in clotted gore for nearly fifty yards. 
Little groups of men, with their lanterns, were 
seen here and there picking up the wounded, 
and their voices came to us strangely through 
the gloom. Low, faint moans startled us some- 
times from formns under our very feet, and piti- 
ful voices called to us for help. 
thirst raged among the fallen on the field, and 
we trod the horrible ground over and over to 
refill our vessels till the gray dawn came, and 
friends found us. But all through that night 
Marian Prince proved her right to the brightest 
crown of fame that ever graced woman’s brow. 
With a heroism worthy of immortality she car- 
ried relief to the suffering, ignoring the agony 
in her own heart, and, one might have thought, 
the dead form in the house behind us, but for the 
low, shivering moans that came to me through 
the gloom. Once I heard her sob—one great, 
deep sob—as she laid a wounded head upon a 


little pile of leaves she had raked up for it to | 
rest upon, and then the low, pitiful voice broke | 


into a prolonged wail that went to my heart like 
a stab. 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 170.—O 
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The demon of | 
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“Oh, Harry! Harry! Oh, Harry! my dar- 
ling, my husband—no more!” and for a minute 
the head bowed, as if unable longer to sustain 
the weight of grief. I went to her and laid my 
hand upon the drooping head. 

**Go in, Marian,” I urged, tearfully. ‘* You 
are overtaxing yourself. Go in and stay with 
him.” 

‘*No, no, Katie. That is only his dear, 
dead body, and it don’t need me. His spirit is 
—who knows—here with me, perhaps! I must 
stay while I am needed, and can be of use. O 
God, what horrors are all around us!” 

She got up and continued her work, and, as I 
have said, never left the field, except for water, 
till the morning came. 

The morning passed in the same agonizing 
uncertainty. My husband was not found among 
the dead or wounded. But later in the day I 
heard that he had been taken prisoner and was 
unhurt. I will here add that he was among the 
first exchanged after the Corinth battle, and im- 
mediately resumed his place in the service, where 
he is still engaged as an officer of cavalry. 

Marian Prince and I left Corinth together, 

and with us brought the remains of her noble hus- 
band. After this event I was ill for several weeks, 
and heard little of her, but when I recovered 
|} and again joined my husband I heard of her at 
the Memphis hospitals, where she was devoting 
| herself to the sick during the siege of Vicksburg. 
It was a long gap between. The autumn and 
winter had passed, and the summer had come 
before we met again; but in that time she, with 
a great grief bearing down her life, went on her 
way, while I had stopped and yielded my strength 
for weeks before ability came to work again. 

I went to see her on Sunday, having just ar- 
rived in the city and put up at the Gayoso House. 
There Colonel Brent was to meet me, and a dis- 
| patch informed me that he would be in upon the 
evening’s train from Corinth, whither I was 
again going, then occupied by General Dodge’s 
command 

As I entered the door Marian turned her head 
and recognized me. The next moment her arms 
were round my neck, her head against my bo- 
som, and we both sobbed together, while strange 
eyes regarded us curiously. 

‘Oh, Catherine, it takes me back to that 
night to see you again!” she said, lifting her 
head; and then I saw how thin she had grown, 
and was startled. 

‘*Marian! Marian! you must not stay here,” 
I said, in alarm. ‘‘ You will die.” 

‘No sooner here than elsewhere, Katie dear,” 
shaking her head with a sweet, sad smile. ‘I 
know it will come soon, and I want to try to 
spend what is left of my life as usefully as I can.” 

A few weeks later I heard from her. She 
wrote that she had grown too weak for further 
duty, and was going home. I knew that she 
ought to have added ‘‘ to die,” for death was in 
her face when I last saw her, and by the next 
| train I followed the impulse that prompted me 
| to go with her. 
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Arriving at Memphis, I was just in time to| ‘Sir, may I ask if you were ever in a ha. 
take her under my care, and we started up the | tle?” I asked, facing him. The whole gr - 
river on the Platte Valley, a large boat bruised | stared at me, and the one spoken of answered, 
and battered with balls from frequent attacks by | «Not yet.’ 
guerrillas. That trip up the Mississippi was a ‘*Then let me tell you that this lady ha 
revelation to me. I stood confounded at the} felt the blows of two; and if she were to mn 
wonderful power of one frail, sorrow-stricken | now I could think it no wonder. At Done! 
woman, who had labored all the while so silent- | father and only brother fell; at C orinth | 
ly and with such effect. | husband; and on the night of his death she la 

One day a party of gentlemen sat near us, | his beloved form out in repose, and then wey: 
and some officers were expressing disapprobation, | out on the field to minister to the wounded there . 
in open and strong terms, of the habit women | Do you call this nothing? Is such a thing: 
had of following up the army. | be sneered or laughed at, or even to be passed 

‘**They are not fit for it, and do themselves | over lightly? Since that time she has knowy 
lasting injury, as well as much harm to the} no rest. Labor earnest and unceasing has been 
officers, at a time when they ought to be other- | hers, frail and slender as she was, and crushed 
wise employed than in taking care of them.| with sorrow. Yet, if she should go home and 
Men come to fight, not to set up establishments | die happy with the thoughts those labors hay; 
for the comfort and care of women! Poor | | brought her, with the memory of thanks a 
things! They think they are doing a great | | blessings in her ears, you would ag it a fi nd 
deal of good, when, instead, they are only kill- | delusion. I would to Hes ayen, Sir, that every 
ing themselves! There is one of them now,” | man under the Government may en worked 
pointing toward Marian. ‘‘She, no doubt, | half as earnestly and effectually as she has! | 
thinks that she has done a great deal of good, | trust that you will do so.” 
and, maybe, will die happy under the delusion.” A week later Marian Prince died, and wi 

My cheeks tingled, and a sharp retort rose to| buried her by her husband; and America has 
my lips. Marian smiled and laid her hand | received no purer or nobler sacrifice than that 
upon my arm, but I would not be hushed. | of her young, unselfish life. 





MY BOAT. 


SENT it out upon the stormy sea, 
Freighted with hope, with many cares and fears: 
Trusting, in due time, its return to me, 
I sent it out in a farewell of tears. 


It has not come, though years have passed away— 
Full time enough for it to go and come: 

Upon the shore I watch, day after day, 
With straining eyes, for its returning home. 


O! tell me, have you seen it, sailors grim and gray, 
You whose whole lives are passed upon the sea; 
O! tell me, have you seen in any sea or bay 
The boat that years ago went forth from me? 


It was a little boat to venture forth from land, 
Too small, I fear, to combat with the gale; 
But years of labor, on this dreary sand, 
I spent upon the hull, and mast, and sail. 


Its name was ‘‘Faith”’—a gentle, trusting name— 
None fitter could it bear upon the stormy sea ; 
Its builder cares for neither wealth nor fame: 
My little boat is all the world to me. 


O! hear ye winds that fill its little sail! 
Deal gently with the wanderer wheresoe’er it be: 
In sterm and calm, in sunshine and in gale, 
Remember little ‘‘ Faith” is all the world to me. 


O! boisterous waves, that roughly dash and break, 
Filling my soul with dread upon the shore, 

Break gently round her prow and in her wake: 
If ye should take my ‘‘ Faith” what have I more? 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART L 


CHAPTER I. 
HERE was—nay, there is, for it doubtless 
exists still—in a certain nook of the West- | 
ern Highlands of Scotland, a certain cottage, 
of which, as of the celebrated cottage over which 
the ‘‘smoke so gracefully curled,” it might truly 
be said, 

“That, oh! if there's peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here.” 
Very ‘‘humble,” certainly, the heart should 

be; for the cottage was so, consisting only of 

two rooms, with a byre adjoining: unto which | 
byre the original owners periodically migrated, 

somewhat to the inconvenience of the cow: 

while the house itself was let to any summer | 
lodgers who preferred the primitive and pictur- 

esque to the elegant and convenient. 

Most picturesque it was: this solitary abode, | 
nestling under a perpendicular rock, in the curve | 
of a small bay, with a glorious sea-view in front, 
and behind it a magnificent glen, presided over | 
by two ranges of granite hills. These hills from 


dawn to sunset—nay, all night long, for they 
never looked grander than by starlight—were 
continually changing their aspect and color. 
Only their forms remained, permanently out- 


lined, in shine or storm, white mist or purple 
shadow, giving a sense of eternal endurance and 
majestic calm. 

Besides this large beauty of the mountains, 
there was an infinite perfection of small beau- 
ties on every hand. Nowhere could be found 
such heathery moorlands; such verdant bogs, 
richin lovely and rare bog-plants; such a pleasant 
shore, where from curious conglomerate rocks 
you might peer down a dozen feet, through crys- | 
tal depths of brine, into the brilliant sea-gar- 
dens, waving with under-water vegetation, won- 
derful to behold. On land too, all about these 
rocks, which were strewn every where, or left 
standing upright in great boulders, were nooks 
that would almost make you believe in fairies’ | 
bowers; so that you woula never feel surprised 
to see a wee green man perk up his head from 
among the delicate mosses and ferns, to ask you 
what business you had in his especial dominion. | 

Thus, outside, the cottage possessed every at- 
traction that heart or eye could desire. Inside, 
perhaps, the less that is said of it the better. 
Except that it had two merits—rare, alas! in 
this region—it was undoubtedly clean: and it 
had windows which were actually made to open! 
Thanks to these advantages, within it had for the 
last month been stowed away, in the all but mi- 
raculous manner in which peéple do contrive to 
stow themselves away in Highland solitudes, a 
family of six persons—two brothers, three sis- 
ters, and a cousin—living that wild, free, Rob- 
inson-Crusoe sort of life which is so delicious to 


| trived to accommodate the boys. 


the young. For they were all young—the broth- 
ers and the cousin being under twenty, the three 
sisters a little older. Five of them were Wyvills 
—Agnes, Emma, Jane, Maurice, and Richard— 
motherless children of a grim, poor, proud York- 
shire squire; the sixth was Jessie Raeburn, or- 
phan heiress of a rich old uncle, a Glasgow mer- 
chant. It was through her that the young Wy- 


| Vills had been persuaded to spend their holidays 


in the North, renting this cheap, out-of-the-way 
cottage, and keeping house for themselves; for 
no servant was possible. 

Very simple were all their domestic arrange- 
ments. The four girls appropriated the one 
double-bedded room; the other apartment— 
which, like the cobbler’s stall, ‘‘ served them for 
kitchen, and parlor, and all” —was likewise made 
to serve a third purpose, being at night, by means 
of that mysterious arrangement, universal in 
Scotland, ‘‘a concealed bed,” ingeniously con- 
They, daily 
rising with the lark—only, it being September, 
there were no larks to rise with—always rushed 
out at once to their glorious morning bath on 
the near sea-shore, leaving the chamber free. 
When they came home as hungry as hunters, it 
was to find the kitchen all ‘‘redd up,” as’ the 
Scotch cousin expressed it (and could do it too, 
though she was a rich Glasgow young lady), the 
kettle singing on the ‘‘twa-three” iron bars 


| which did duty for a grate—just enough to keep 


the peat and wood from spluttering out on the 
earthen floor—and the breakfast all laid out on 
the one table. A very homely meal, consisting 
merely of a great bowl of porridge, and two jugs 
of sweet milk and buttermilk. If the boys de- 
sired fish, they had to rise at dawn and catch it 
for themselves out of the burn; and oh! what 
splendid sea-trout they sometimes brought home, 
and what a grand frying there was in the soli- 
tary frying-pan! which, with the three-legged 
pot and one sauce-pan, formed their only culinary 
apparatus. Yet even with these the girls had, 


| during the month, become very tolerable cooks, 


and maids-of-all-work besides. To be sure, some 
disasters had at first occurred—such as when 
Agnes, coming home one day a little in advance 
of the rest, to prepare what is technically and 
most truthfully called a ‘hungry tea,” unfor- 
tunately filled the kettle, and afterward the tea- 
pot, out of a can, not of fresh, but of sea-water! 
And again, when the “ half-sheep,” which she 
was accustomed to order weekly, had (with its 
corresponding half of course) betaken itself to 
the mountains, declining to be killed, and also, 
owing to storms or piscatory incapacity, all the 
fish, both in sea and burn, unanimously refused 
to come to the boys’ hooks, there was absolute 
famine in the house. For two days the family 
had to breakfast, dine, and sup upon oatmeal 
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porridge: at which they had first langhed, then 
grumbled, and then taken to quarreling, as they 
not seldom did. ‘‘ And as all brothers and sis- 
ters do,” they told the little quiet cousin, who, 
quite alone in the world, with no one either to 
love her or to vex her, could not understand it 
at all. 

But, in spite of these small troubles, they had 
been very happy together; and now that their 
holiday was nearly over—it was then Sunday 
night, and Wednesday would be the first of Oc- 
tober and their month’s end—they all felt a little 


sad. ‘They sat over their tea-table in the early 
closing twilight, without any of the skirmishes 
which, either in jest or earnest, were always ris- 
ing up among these strong, rough Yorkshire na- 
tures—warm to love and quick to hate, or at 
least to wrangle, in a way that to little Jessic 


| seemed as if it must spring from or result in un- 


dying hatred, tilt she found that they always 
made the quarrel up again, or, without any mak- 
ing up, went on in five minutes just as cheerful- 
ly as if it had never happened. 

**You are the very queerest family!” she 
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eaeailh 
would say sometimes. ‘‘I suppose it is your 
English demonstrativeness which seems to me 
so odd. You speak out whatever comes into 
your minds, good or bad, kind or unkind. If 
any one were to say to me half the things that 

you say to one another ev ery day of your lives, I 

should break my heart about it for weeks after: 
and if L were so left to myself as to speak to any 
body else in that way, it would imply that I had 
lost all love and respect for them, and I should 
just go away and les ave them, and never be friends 
with them any more.’ 

‘Should you? Then you'd be a little donk- 
ey!” Agnes would answer. ‘‘ We all like one 
another well enough, and we speak to one an- 
other no worse than father always speaks to us. 
We are used to that sort of thing, and don’t heed 
it. It might have been different had mother 
been alive.” 

So Jessie often thought, but did nat like to 
say. She knew very slightly her aunt’s hus- 
band, except that her old uncle always looked 
“dour” when he mentioned Mr. Wyvill of Wy- 
vill Court. And in her fond little heart—which 
her solitary life had made prematurely wise— 
she made great allowances for this rugged fam- 
ily, which had brought itself up much as it chose; 
with no softening influence of parental love, no 
restraining hand of parental guidance. And she 
loved them all, hardly making any difference ; 
at least none that she then knew. And they 
all loved her; nor, even in their worst and 
roughest humors, did they ever ill-use her or say 
to her the sharp ill-natured things that they often 
said to one another. As she sat on the settle in 
front of the fire—so small in face and figure that 
she almost seemed a child, and so grave and 
quiet that she might have been a little old wo- 
man—she contrasted strongly with the handsome 
young Wyvills, both boys and girls, all large- 
made, well-featured, hearty- voiced: full of 
health, and spirit, and life. No wonder that to 
her—reserved, rather dreamy, delicate in health, 
and passive in nature—those wild Yorkshire 
cousins brought exactly the elements in which 
her dull, easy, rich, shut-up existence was de- 
ficient, and that she had been very happy this 
month—happier, she often thought, than ever 
since she was born. 

So she told Agnes, and, a little less frankly, 
told Maurice also, as, after the tea-things had 
been washed up by the girls, and the fire piled 
up by the boys, they took their usual evening 
walk—past the old kirk, and along the burn-side, 
where the fringing birk-trees were turning ycl- 
low, and the rowan-berries a coral red; up the 
steep hill-road which led to the nearest point of 
communication with the civilized world—a fish- 
ing village, where, twice a week in summer and 
once in winter, a steamer stopped to take passen- 
gers and herrings to Glasgow. 

“T don’t think I'll go up to Glasgow to-mor- 
row,” said Maurice, suddenly stopping the line 
of procession, which now, as in all their walks 
had latterly happened, was just two and two 
and two—Maurice and Jessie, Dick and Agnes, 
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E mma and Jane. ‘ Dick, you could get 
money at the bank just as well as I could; 
bring it back in time for us to pay our rent and 
clear away on the Ist. You shall go; I don't 
see why I should always be the man of business 
of the family. It would be awfully ‘nice,’ 
you say, Jessie, to get 


as 
two more days on the 
hills before I go back to college.” 

‘** And why shouldn’t I get the benefit of those 
two days as much as you?” said Richard, sulkily: 
he was more given to sulks, and Maurice to quick, 
short angers. ‘‘See if you make me go up to 
Glasgow for you, my lad. I'll be shot if I do.” 

‘**Hush! don’t quarrel; it’s Sunday,” said Jes- 
sie, using the first argument that came to hand, 
though her heart misgave her that it was a 
feeble one, seeing there was no reason people 
should be less good on week-days than on Sun- 
days. But the Sunday evening silence had more 
influence than her speech, even over these young 
lads. Hardly any creature above the nature of 
a boor could fail to be impressed, consciously or 
unconsciously, by such a lovely, heavenly night, 
the like of which is now and then seen in the 
Highlands just before “ coarse” weather sets in: 
a combination of all the beauty of all the sea- 
sons—warm and mild as summer, clear as au- 
tumn, solemn and soundless as winter. 

Jessie Raeburn, who is a middle-aged woman 
now, could still describe it, vividly as if it were 
yesterday, that lonely hill-road, the sunset fad- 
ing rosily over the sea on the right hand, and 
the full moon, with a star above her, climbing 
in a flood of brightness above the black mount- 
ains on the left. The two mountain ranges, 
with the desolate glen lying between them, from 
which, through the utter silence all abroad, rose 
up the faint far-off ripple of the burn, like the 
voice of a soul alive in the midst of death. And 
she remembers—or, whether or not she does, all 
the rest do—all save one (and perhaps he does 
too, in some strange way, belonging to the mys- 
teries which are unfathoms able in this work 1i)— 
how her voice suddenly and involuntarily went 
up like an arrow of sound through the pellucid 
air; inahymn-tune of course. It was that tune 
called ‘* French,” which in Scotch churches is 
usually sung, as Jessie sang it now, to the 121st 
Psalm : 

“TI to the hills will lift mine 
From whence doth come mine 
My safety cometh from the Lond, 
Who heaven and earth hath made 
Thy foot he'll not let slide, nor will 
Hie slumber that thee keeps; 
Behold, He that keeps Israel, 
He slumbers not, nor sleeps. 


eyes, 
aid 


“The Lord thee keeps, the Lord thy shade 

At thy right hand doth stay; 

The moon by night thee shall not smite, 
Nor yet the sun by ds 

The Lord shall keep thy ‘soul; 
Preserve thee from all ill. 

Henceforth thy going out and in, 
God keep for ever will." 


He shall 


The psalm ended, they all stood motionless ; 
awed by the unearthly beauty of the scene, and 
by the involuntary solemnity which creeps over 
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any six persons who have spent a very happy 
time together, and are now on the eve of part- 
ing, with the consciousness which common ex- 


perience teaches, that it is at least doubtful how, | 


when, and where the whole six may meet, or if 
they may ever meet together again. 


‘*We shall soon be going home now;” ob- | 


served Richard, in a dolorous voice. 

‘**T almost wish we were never going home 
any more,” said his brother. 

**Oh, Maurice!" cried Agnes, reprovingly. 

* At least not to such a dreary home as ours. 
But some time”—and the lad, who had hold of 
cousin Jessie’s hand, looked up toward the moon- 


lit mountain-tops with a new expression of man- | 


ly will and manly hope dawning in his handsome 
boyish face—‘‘ some time, perhaps, I will myself 
make a real home.” 


Just at that moment they were all startled by | 


one of those sudden meteors common enough on 
Scottish autumn nights. It blazed out from be- 
side the moon, quivered over the mountain peak 


below, and then vanished in blackness just over | 
a pass which the boys had often talked of trying | 
—fancying it would prove a short cut to the fish- | 
ing-village—instead of pursuing this winding | 


road across the wilderness ef moorland, rock, 
and bog. 

‘*By Jove, how plain that bit of the hill 
showed! I'll have a try at climbing it to-mor- 
row.” 

**You won't, my lad,” Dick answered to his 
brother. 
time to-morrow.” 

‘* We'll see,” Maurice said, somewhat angrily. 
But either he was too happy or too sad to wish 
to quarrel, or something else evidently engrossed 
him; for he walked home without saying a word 
more, not even to Jessie. 

Presently they all gathered round the kitchen 
table for their supper—their last meal together ; 
for whichever of the brothers went up to Glas- 
gow to-morrow, he would have to rise before 
daylight, and cross the eountry by the mount- 
ain road to catch the steamer, returning only 
just in time on Wednesday to pay the rent, and 
escort the family to the point where the weekly 
boat would touch next day. Thus to-night was 
the real close of this Arcadian life. They would 
return to the comforts and discomforts of civil- 
ization. And though all the party tried to be 
exceedingly jolly—nay, Agnes actually brought 
out the whisky-bottle, and unexceptionable toddy 


made by Maurice was distributed fairly round, | 


even to the silent and sullen Dick—still there 
was a cloud over them, a cloud long remember- 
ed and spoken of with awe. 

‘** Well, boys, do settle it. 
said Agnes. 

‘* Richard,” cried Maurice. 

** Maurice,” cried Richard. 

**Tll make you do it.” 

**T'll be hanged if you will.” 

And from words they might have gone still 
further had not Jessie laid her little hand on 
the elder brother's arm. 


Which is to go?” 


**You'll be far enough off by this | 
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| Don’t quarrel; not this night, at least. wher 
we have been so happy. Oh, don’t!” 


| Let go of him, Jessie!” cried Dick, fiere 


ely 
“ ° 


He’s a selfish, domineering, ill-natured brute. 
| ‘*Am I?” said Maurice between his te 
| when he caught sight of Jessie’s imploring face. 

‘Hold your tongue, lad. You and I will set. 
| tle it by-and-by, after the girls have gone ; 

bed. Good-night now.” 
| They said good-night all round, obediently - 
|} even Agnes, the house-mother and ordina, 
ruler of the family; for something in Maurice 
quite startled them, so unusual was his dignity 
of command, as well as self-command. aie, 

‘*T wonder what has come over the boy?” 
she said, when the four girls had shut them. 
selves in their bedroom. ‘‘ How well he kep: 
| his temper! and he usually loses it so soon.” 

Jessie said nothing. 

Shortly afterward there came a little tap at 
the door. 

‘I want to speak to one of you girls for a 
moment.” 

** Which of us?” 

‘* Cousin Jessie will do.” 

And Jessie, who had not begun to undress, 
but sat meditatively on her bed, went out, right 
| outside the door into the starlight night, which 
| was the only available place for conversation 
| with Maurice. 

‘*T want to ask you one thing, Jessie. Ought 

| I to give in to Richard or not?” 

** About to-morrow ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” 

|  **I don’t know,” said Jessie, sorely perplexed 
at being thus raised into a sort of Mentor, and, 
more painful still, a judge between the two 

| brothers. ‘You are the elder, and have a 

|right to get your own wey. But still—nay, 
Maurice,” she added, suddenly, ‘‘ I’m not a bit 
wiser or better than you. Don’t ask me to de- 
cide, for I really don’t know.” 

**T do,” said Maurice, and he looked down 
tenderly into the gentle face. ‘‘I won't vex 
him; for I’m a great deal happier than he, Jes- 

| sie. I'll go to Glasgow myself.” 

And with a thrill at her heart, half of pleas- 
ure, half of pain, Jessie said, ‘‘ Yes, go.” 

**Then good-night, for we'll likely never have 
another night here again.” 

**Good-night, Maurice. 
good.” 

‘« Thank you.” 

They stood together, these two, girl and boy, 
little more than children, in the still night un- 
der the stars, with the murmur of the sea close 
below, and the great silent mountains beyond. 
They hardly understood either one another or 
their own selves, and yet somehow they did, or 
one of them learned it afterward. 

‘* Oh, Jessie, give me a kiss—just one!” Mau- 
rice breathed rather than spoke. 

Either she gave it, or he took it—she hardly 
knew which—but Jessie Raeburn has remem- 
bered and will remember it all her life long. 


th. 


You are very, very 


| Maurice—good Maurice,” she sighed lov- 





ingly to herself, as she curled round on her 
hard but peaceful and happy pillow, ‘how could 
Richard say to him one unkind word ?” 


Dick, cordially. 
| told me so.” 
| 


| 
Jesste lay awake for a long time, but no 


CHAPTER II. 


ominous sound of quarreling came through the 
thin wall. She concluded the boys had made 
it up in the easy way that all wars were made 
up between them, namely, by the mere cessation 
of strife: contrition or forgiveness being things 
neither given nor exacted in this not over-sensi- 
sentimental family. She went to sleep 
with a quiet heart, in which the deep 
feeling waking into existence was only just 
enough conscious of itself to diffuse a sense of 
vague happiness throughout her whole being, 
the happiness of which there is but one sort, 
coming once in a lifetime, in all this world. 

When the girls rose they found the boys al- 
ready away. Neither of them returned to break- 
fast, which caused some surprise. } 

“They can’t both have gone to Glasgow. It | 
would be very ill-natured of them; for I want 
help in ever sO Many ways. I wonder how they 
settled the quarrel last night ?” 

‘Maurice told me he meant to go,” said Jes- 
sie, briefly and quietly. 

“That’s all right; and most likely Dick has 
walked with him across the hill, and will be | 
back to dinner.” 

So, after a reasonable time, they cleared away 
breakfast, and fell to their packing cheerily, with 
all the small jests indulged in under such cir- 
cumstances by four lively and lightsome girl8, 
who enjoy being busy, and busy all together. | 
In the activity of their work they had quite got 
over the slight shadow of regret at parting, and 
were planning new meetings and new pleasures 
with the hopefulness and elasticity of youth. 
Afterward they looked back upon that morning, 
when they were all so active and gay, so preter- 
naturally full of laughter and fun, with a kind 
of shiver, which for years made them pause in 
the midst of any mirth, as if they heard through 
it all the soundless footsteps of approaching 
Fate. 

Their gayety was only checked, not suppress- 
ed, by the arrival of Richard, in not the best of 
humors. Poor fellow! this time he had some 
cause; for he had slipped into a rocky crevice, 
bruised his shoulder, and scarified his knee. 

“Tt’s lucky I didn’t hurt myself worse,” said 
he; ‘*for some of those places are confounded- 
ly deep, and so overgrown with heather that 
one never sees them till one puts one’s foot 
into them. They are regular crevasses, I think, 
and they are just in that particular bit of the 
hill-side where we have so often intended to go. 
I've been, girls. I played old Maurice a nice 
trick, and slipped off before daybreak. So he 
would be obliged to go to Glasgow. Is he 
gone ?” 


tive or 
at last 
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**T suppose so, more shame to you, Dick," 
said Agnes. 

‘** He meant to go; he made up his mind last 
night,” Jessie added. 

‘*Did he? Now that was jolly of him,” said 
‘*But he might as well have 


‘* Didn’t he say any thing last night ?” 

** Not a word, for I shammed to be asleep. 
And this morning I left him really asleep, as 
sound as achurch. Well, it was jolly of Mau- 
rice, and I'll do him a good turn some day for 
it.” 

So Dick quite recovered his spirits, and in 
spite of his bruises made himself both useful 
and agreeable all that day and the next, even 
though the coarse weather, of which that heav- 
enly Sunday was the warning, had fairly set in, 


| and the family were shut up between their two 


rough apartments, unable even to cross the 
threshold for blast and storm; such storm as is 
only seen in these mountains, where the rain 
not falls, but drives, in absolute sheets of water ; 
and the wind grows into a perfect whirlwind ; 
and the burn rises and roars along in a foaming 
torrent, thick and brown; and the sea becomes 
a mass of ‘‘ white horses,” and dashes itself 
along the once quiet beach and weedy rocks in 
a mad mass of waves and spray. It was a 
slight forewarning of what winter must be here, 
and it made the young people a little reconciled 
to the idea of going home. ’ 
“Only fancy being out on the mountains on 


}a night like last night ;” for the storm began 


about dusk on Monday. ‘I am glad Manrice 
started so early for the boat, and that you were 
back early too, Dick. Fancy if you had been 
out till now.” 

** Pooh, Agnes! I'd have stood it well enough. 
The shepherds do. And I’m glad I ‘did’ that 
pass after all; only it’s nonsense supposing it’s 
a nearer way to the coast—it’s ever so much far- 
ther. Nothing so deceiving as miles of heather 
and bog. A horrid place. Ugh! but my shoul- 
der is sore yet.” 

He occupied a good deal of the girls’ time in 
waiting upon and nursing him, and apparently 
rather liked their doing it, especially Jessie, who 
was very sorry for him and very kind to him, as 
she would have been to any human creature. 

The wild weather lasted all Tuesday, but on 
Wednesday morning it cleared up into that won- 
derful brightness of calm which succeeds these 
equinoctial storms. The packing was finished 
in great glee, and all preparations made for de- 
parture, as soon as Maurice should come with 
the cart that was to convey themselves and their 
luggage to the little inn where they had agreed 
to sleep, in order to be ready for the early boat 
next morning. 

The girls prepared a hasty dinner out of the 
last of their provisions—had a final ‘‘ crack” 
with their landlady, Mrs. MacDiarmid, who was 
expecting her ‘‘man” home from a week’s ab- 
sence at the fishing—and then they all kept 
sauntering about rather restlessly watching along 
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the white line of road for the biack speck which leddies.” And, with a sudden lucky 
ought to be Maurice. They all felt, and said, | recollection, he pulled out of his pouch A Scray 
that they would be quite glad to see him again: | of paper, on which was written, in Mauricg’ 


in his absence they had found out how pleasant | own bold scrawl, *‘ Z’m off, and I'l be baci = 


and useful Maurice had been all this month, | Wednesday.” 
and how, with his bright cheery face and un- ‘*He met you, then? He gave you that?” 
failing good-nature, he was, even though he had “He just did,” affirmed Diarmid Beg, fro, 
his little hot-tempers occasionally, a more im- | whom no further information could be by a 
portant element in the family circle than any | means elicited. 
one had imagined. Agnes owned, with a sigh, | There was, therefore, no help for it but ; 


that she was half sorry he was going to Cam-| conclude that he had gone to Glasgow on M. 0. 


bridge—the father having at last consented to | day, but that the return boat had not stopped at 
this step. | the fishing village; so that Maurice had beep. 
‘* Perhaps it is all the better for him; but we | as not seldom happens in the Highlands to un- 
shall miss him very much at home.” lucky winter passengers, conveyed against his 
‘*Not a bit of it; you've me,” said Richard, | will to some further port, whence he would haye 
sharply. ‘‘ And it’s he that’s the lucky fellow | to get back how and when he could. 
to get away from home, with father so cross, and| ‘* Very provoking!” Agnes exclaimed; an 
you girls always bothering.” they all agreed that, on the whole, civilization 
‘Oh, Dick!” cried Jessie; and then, ‘‘Oh, | had its advantages. But they determined t 
Agnes!” as Agnes returned her brother some | make the best of things, and spent a not very 
sharp answer, in the family fashion. After which | doleful evening, or morning either,—when, slee} 
little outburst the family horizon cleared up; | having brought Diarmid Beg a little more to 
but Jessie would have liked it better had it nev- | ‘‘himsel,” they called him into the kitchen and 
er clouded, especially just at the leaving of this | again questioned him. He still declared that 
sweet place, where they had enjoyed themselves | the scrap of paper—which, after being passed 
so much. She said little, but kept looking wist-| eagerly round, was left lying about, till Jessi 
fully and lovingly along the mountain-road for | took it up and put it in her pocket—had been 
that small speck in the distance, which, as tour-| given him by Maurice, who was hurrying to 
ists were getting rare now, was almost sure to | catch the boat. 
be Maurice; but it never came. No—though ** And did he catch it ?” 
the afternoon melted into evening, the sun set} ‘* Maybe he did, and maybe he didn’t,” said 
goldenly in the sea, and the moon rose over the | the cautious Highlander. But afterward, being 
hill-top, in the same spot, and almost as bright | hard pressed, and seeing, with the mingled cun- 
and beautiful as on Sunday night— Maurice | ning and kindliness of his race, how very anx- 
never came. | iously the information was desired, giving vent 
‘*The steamer could not have put in yester- | to the universal Celtic imagination, he told a 
day; it often happens so in stormy weather,” | long and consecutive story of how he was after- 
Jessie said at last, speaking oracularly, as being | ward lying in his boat in the bay, and the steam- 
the most familiar with these parts, and trying | er passed him, and there was on her deck a gen- 
to hide a tremor of disappointment that was per-| tleman who he felt sure was the young master, 
ceptible in her voice. | for he called out to him, ‘‘unco ceevil,” as Mas- 
“But how shall we find that out?” Agnes | ter Maurice always was, ‘‘ Eh, Diarmid Beg, 
answered. ‘‘ And it will be so very provoking | and hoo are ye the day ?” 
if it is so, for we shall have to wait for Maurice Which story, resting on no foundation at all, 
another day or more ; and it is too late for Dick | or on the slender foundation of two probabilities, 
to start off and inquire.” perhaps facts, so twisted together as to compose 
** Dick won’t do it, neither,” emphatically de-| one absolute lie, was eagerly received by the 
clared that young gentleman. ‘“ You must just} Wyvills: and afterward repeated and believed 
unpack and stop here another night. Who) with that intensity of belief with which people 
cares? I don’t.” seize on one only possible clew in the midst of a 
‘But about Maurice,” suggested Jessie, | sea of doubt and misery. 
meekly. ‘‘ There, look! somebody is coming! On this fortunate lie, therefore, the family 
down the road.” And they all ran forward | rested, tolerably at ease, for two days more: 
eagerly. when getting no letter and no message, they 
But it was only Diarmid MacDiarmid, other- | decided, in general council, that their wisest plan 
wise Diarmid Beg, being a small man, with| was to ‘take the Saturday boat up to Glasgow. 
hardly an idea beyond fishing-nets and whisky. | Something must have happened—perhaps their 
By the latter he was considerably overcome just | father was ill, and Maurice had been summoned 
then ; and it was with difficulty they could make | direct home; still, they grumbled, he might 
him understand what they meant to inquire—| have contrived to send them some line or word, 
namely, whether the boat had stopped at all yes- | instead of leaving them in this forlorn condition. 
terday, and if either then or on any other day | It was thoughtless—like all boys. 
he had seen Maurice. **Oh, don’t blame him, Agnes. Not now!” 
‘Maybe I did, but I'm no sure. Eh! my! ‘‘ Well, I won't, Jessie,” replied the elder sis- 
heid’s no gude at messages. But bide a wee, | ter, who perhaps felt a relief in being cross. Yet 
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it was strange, and seemed stranger still after- 
ward, how little real anxiety they had at first, 
and how wonderfully they kept up their spirits | 
—these five young people, to whom life had al- 
ways been so easy that they scarcely understood | 
what fear or sorrow meant. And a few physic al | 
inconveniences, natural under their forced stay | 
—such as tea without sugar, and no meat to 
be got for love or money— kept their minds in a 
| 
| 


| 
| 


state of wholesome irritability and self-compas- 
sion, which took away the sense of real dread. 

Only the first shadow of apprehension came 
over them on Friday ; when, having explained | 
their position to Mrs. MacDiarmid, and given | 
Uncle Raeburn’s name as security for the unpaid 
rent, they counted out all their money, and found 
it barely enough to carry them to their uncle's | 
door at Glasgow. 

“Jt’s very hard, and it wasn’t like Maurice 
to forget us so,” said Agnes, almost crying. “I | 
hope nothing has gone wrong with him—that he 
is not ill.” 

And when, in a somewhat dreary procession, 
they quitted, with scarce a farewell glance, the | 


pretty cottage. and filed away—some walking, lg 


| road, 


which kept eternal watch, in 
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the mountain- 
Richard confided to Jessie that he rather 
feared Maurice was ill—had perhaps caught 
fever—for he shivered several times, and tosse: 
about for a good while after he came to bed on 
Sunday night. 

** And yet you never spoke to him ?” 

The boy hung his head. 

** And the last thing you said to him was that 
unkind word !” 

“Tl never say it again!” cried Dick, in a 
| passionate burst of compunction. And poor 
| Jessie’s sore heart melted to see what deep, hon- 
est, brotherly love lay beneath the h and 
quarrelsome exterior. ‘* Never again, I promise 
you, Jessie!” But alas! why had he said it at 
all? 

And so they passed on, a very silent little 
party, along the familiar road, and lost sight, 
forever, of the cottage where they had been so 
happy: the pleasant bay, the burn ; 
and, at last; of the sharply outlined mountains, 
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BY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
I ESCAPE FROM A GREAT DANGER. 


SPOKE of the affair of the brickbats, at 
home, to Monsieur de la Motte only, not 
caring to tell mother lest she should be inclined 


to resume her box-on-the-ear practice, for which 
I thought I was growing too old. Indeed, I 
had become a great boy. There were not half 
a dozen out of the sixty at Pocock’s who could 
beat me when I was thirteen years old, and 
from these champions, were they ever so big, I 
never would submit to a thrashing, without a 
fight on my part, in which, though I might get 
the worst, I was pretty sure to leave some ugly 
marks on my adversary’s nose and eyes. I re- 
member one lad especially, Tom Parrot by name, 
who was three years older than myself, and whom 
I could no more beat than a frigate can beat a 
seventy-four; but we engaged nevertheless, and, 
after we had had some rounds together, Tom 
put one hand in his pocket, and, with a queer 
face and a great black eye I had given him, 
says—* Well, Denny, I could do it—you know 
I could: but I’m so lazy I don’t care about going 
on.” And one of the bottle-holders beginning 
to jeer, Tom fetches him such a rap on the ear 
that I promise you he showed no inclination for 
laughing afterward. By-the-way, that knowl 
edge of the noble art of fisticuffs which I learned 
at school, I had to practice at sea presently in 
the cockpit of more than one of his Majesty's 
ships of war. 

In respect of the slapping and caning at home 
I think M. de la Motte remonstrated with my 
mother, and represented to her that I was now 
too old for that kind of treatment. Indeed, 
when I was fourteen, I was as tall as grand- 
father, and in a tussle I am sure I could have 
tripped his old heels up easily enough, and got 
the better of him in five minutes. Do I speak 
of him with undue familiarity? I pretend no 








love for him; I never could have any respect. 
Some of his practices which I knew of made me 
turn from him, and his loud professions only in- 
creased my distrust. Monsieur mon fils, if ever 
you marry, and have a son, I hope the little chap 
will have an honest man for a grandfather, and 


that you will be able to say, ‘‘I loved him,” | 


when the daisies cover me. 

La Motte, then, caused “ the abolition of tor- 
ture” in our house, and I was grateful to him. 
I had the queerest feelings toward that man. 
He was a perfect fine gentleman when he so 
wished ; of his money most liberal, witty (in a 
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| salute of brickbats he looked very grave. 
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dry, cruel sort of way)—most tenderly attached 
to Agnes. Eh bien! As TI looked at his yel- 
low, handsome face, cold shudders would come 
over me, though at this time I did not know 
that Agnes’s father had fallen by his fatal 
hand. 

When I informed him of Mr. Joe Weston’s 
And 
I told him then, too, a thing which had strack 
me most forcibly—viz., that the shout which 
Weston gave, and the oath which he uttered 
when he saw me on the wall, were precisely like 
the oath and execration uttered by the man with 
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the craped face, at whom I fired from the post- 
chaise. 

«« Bah, bétise!” says La Motte. ‘* What didst 
thou on the wall? One does not steal pears at 
thy age.” 

I dare say I turned red. ‘I heard some- 
body’s voice,” I said. ‘‘In fact, I heard Agnes 
singing in the garden, and—and I got on the 
wall to see her.” 

‘What, you—you, a little barber’s boy, climb 
a wall to speak to Mademoiselle Agnes de Sa- 
verne, of one of the most noble houses of Lor- 
raine ?”’ La Motte yelled, with a savage laugh. 
‘‘ Parbleu ! Monsieur Weston has well done !” 

‘« Sir!” said I, in a towering rage. ‘‘ Barber 
as I am, my fathers were honorable Protestant 
clergymen in Alsace, and we are as good as 
highwaymen, at any rate! Barber, indeed!” I 
say again. ‘And now I am ready to swear 
that the man who swore at me, and the man I 
shot on the road, are one and the same; and 
I'll go to Dr. Barnard’s, and swear it before him!” 

The chevalier looked aghast and threatening 
for a while. ‘‘ Tu me menaces, je crois, petit 
manant!” says he, grinding histeeth. ‘This is 
too strong. Listen, Denis Duval! Hold thy 
tongue, or evil will come to thee. Thou wilt 
make for thyself enemies the most unscrupulous 
and the most terrible—do you hear? I have 
placed Madempiselle Agnes de Saverne with that 
admirable woman, Mistress Weston, because she 
can meet at the Priory with society more fitting 
her noble birth than that which she will find 
under your grandfather’s pole—parbleu. Ah, 
you dare mount on wall to look for Mademoi- 
selle de Saverne? Gare aux manstraps, mon 
Vive Dieu. If I see thee on that wall 
I will fire on thee, moi le premier! You pretend 
to Mademoiselle Agnes. Ha! ha! ha!” And 
he grinned and looked like that cloven-footed 
gentleman of whom Dr. Barnard talked. 

I felt that henceforward there was war be- 
tween La Motte and me. At this time I had 
suddenly shot up to be a young man, and was 
not the obedient, prattling child of last year. I 
told grandfather that I would bear no more pun- 


qargon f 


ishment, such as the old man had been accus- | 


tomed to bestow upon me; and once, when my 
mother lifted her hand, I struck it up, and griped 
it so tight that I frightened her. From that very 
day she never raised a hand tome. Nay, I think 
she was not ill pleased, and soon actually began 
to spoil me. Nothing was too good for me. I 
know where the silk came from which made my 
fine new waistcoat, and the cambric for my ruf- 
fled shirts, but very much doubt whether they 
ever paid any duty. As I walked to church, I 
dare say I cocked my hat and strutted very con- 
sequentially. When Tom Billis, the baker’s 
boy, jeered at my fine clothes, ‘‘ Tom,” says I, 
‘*T will take my coat and waistcoat off for half 
an hour on Monday, and give thee a beating if 
thou hast a mind; but to-day let us be at peace, 
and go to church.” 

On the matter of church I am not going to 
make any boast. That awful subject lies be- 
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tween a man and his conscience. Ihave known 
men of lax faith pure and just in their lives, as 
I have met very loud-professing Christians loose 
in their morality, and hard and unjust in their 
dealings. There was a little old man at home 
—Heaven help him !—who was of this sort, and 
who, when I came to know his life, would put 
me into such a rage of revolt while preaching 
his daily and nightly sermons, that it is a won- 
der I wes not enlisted among the scoffers and 
evil-doers altogether. I have known many a 
young man fall away, and become utterly repro- 
bate, because the bond of discipline was tied too 
tightly upon him, ayd because he has found the 
preacher who was perpetually prating over him 
lax in his own conduct. I am thankful, then, 
that I had a better instructor than my old grand- 
father with his strap and his cane; and was 
brought (I hope and trust) to a right state of 
thinking by a man whose brain was wise, as his 
life was excellently benevolent and pure. This 
was my good friend Dr. Barnard, and to this day 
I remember conversations I had with him, and 
am quite sure they influenced my future life. 
Had I been altogether reckless and as lawless 
as many people of our acquaintance and neigh- 
borhood, he would have ceased to feel any in- 
terest in me; and instead of wearing his Maj- 
esty’s epaulets (which I trust I have not dis- 
graced), I might have been swabbing a smug- 
gler’s boat, or riding in a night caravan, with 
kegs beside me and pistols and cutlasses to de- 
fend me, as that unlucky La Motte owned for his 
part that he had done. My good mother, though 
she gave up the practice of smuggling, never 
could see the harm in it; but looked on it as a 
game where you played your stake, and lost or 
won it. She ceased to play, not because it was 
wrong, but it was expedient no more; and Mr 
Denis, her son, was the cause of her giving up 
this old trade. 

For me, I thankfully own that I was tanght 
to see the matter in a graver light, not only by 
our doctor’s sermons (two or three of which, on 
the text of ‘‘ Render unto Cesar,” he preached 

the rage of a great number of his congrega- 
tion), but by many talks which he had with me; 
when he showed me that I was in the wrong to 
break the laws of my country to which I owed 
obedience, as did every good citizen. He knew 
(though he never told me, and his reticence in 
this matter was surely very kind) that my poor 
father had died of wounds received in a smug- 
| gling encounter: but he showed me how such 
a life must be loose, lawless, secret, and wick- 
ed; must bring 2 man among desperate com- 
panions, and compel him to resist Cesar’s law- 
ful authority by rebellion, and possibly murder. 

‘To thy mother I have used other arguments, 
Denny, my boy,” he said, very kindly. ‘‘I and 
the Admiral want to make a gentleman of thee. 
Thy old grandfather is rich enough to help us if 
he chodses. I won't stop to inquire too strictly 
where all his money came from ;* but ’tis clear 


* Eheu! where a part of it went fo I shall have to say 
| presently.—D, D, 
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rer enemy, and 
| facts strangely confirmed the chevalier’s warp. 
ing. One Sunday night, as I was going to schoo! 
a repetition of the brickbat assault was made 
upon me, and this time the smart cocked hat 
which mother had given me came in for such a 
battering as effectually spoiled its modish shape, 
I told Dr. Barnard of this second attempt, and 
the good doctor was not a little puzzled. He 
began to think that he was not very wrong in 
espying a beam in Joseph Weston’s eye. We 
agreed to keep the matter quiet, however, ang 
a fortnight after, on another Sunday evening, 
as I was going on my accustomed route to school, 
whom should I meet but the doctor and Mr. 
Weston walking together! A little way beyond 
the togm gate there is a low wall round a field : 
and Dr. Barnard, going by this field a guarte, 


we can not make a gentleman of a smuggler’s| He warned me that I had anotl 
boy, who may be transported any day, or, in 
case of armed resistance, may be—” And here 
my good doctor puts his hand to his ear, and | 
indicates the punishment for piracy which was 
very common in my young time. ‘* My Denny 
does not want to ride with a crape over his face, 
and fire pistols at revenue officers! No! I pray 
you will ever show an honest countenance to the 
world. You will render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and—the rest, my child, you 
know.” 

Now, I remarked about this man, that when 
he approached a certain subject an involuntary 
awe came over him, and he hushed as it were at 
the very idea of that sacred theme. It was very 
different with poor grandfather prating his ser- 
mons (and with some other pastors I have heard), 
who used this Name as familiarly as any other, | of an hour before my usual time for passing, found 
ae but who am I to judge? and, my poor| Mr. Joseph Weston walking there behind the 
old grandfather, is there any need at this dis-| stone inclosure! 
tance of time that I should be picking out the 
trabem in oculo tuo ?...... Howbeit, on that night, 
as I was walking home after drinking tea with | Weston said nothing. ‘‘ Have you had any more 
my dear doctor, I made a vow that I would strive | brickbats at your head, my boy ?” the rector con- 
henceforth to lead an honest life; that my tongue | tinued. 
should speak the truth, and my hand should be I said I was not afraid. 
sullied by no secret crime. And as I spoke I} pistol, and a bu/let in it this time. 
saw my dearest little maiden’s light glimmer-| ‘ He shot that scoundrel on the same day you 
ing in her chamber, and the stars shining over-| were shot, Mr. Weston,” says the, doctor. 
head, and felt—who could feel more bold and ** Did he ?” growls the other. 
happy than I? ** And your gun was loaded with the same- 

That walk schoolward by West Street cer-| sized shot which Denis used to pepper /is rascal,” 
tainly was a détour. I might have gone a| continues the doctor. ‘‘I wonder if any of the 
straighter road, but then I should not have seen | crape went into the rascal’s wound ?” 

a certain window: a little twinkling window in ‘« Sir,” said Mr. Weston, with an oath, ‘ what 
a gable of the Priory House, where the light} do you mean for to hint?” 

used to be popped out at nine o’clock. T’other ‘“* The very oath the fellow used whom Denny 
day, when we took over the King of France to} hit when your brother and I traveled together. 
Calais (his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence | I am sorry to hear you use the language of such 
being in command), I must needs hire a post-} scoundrels, Mr. Weston.” 

chaise from Dover, to look at that old window ‘*If you dare to suspect me of any thing un- 
in the Priory House at Winchelsea. I went! becoming a gentleman, I'll have the law of you, 
through the old tears, despairs, tragedies. I| Mr. Parson, that I will!” roars the other. 
sighed as sentimentally, after forty years, as ‘* Denis, mon gargon, tire ton pistolet de suite, 
though the infandi dolores were fresh upon me, | et vise moi bien cet homme la,” says the doctor ; 
as though I were the school-boy trudging back to | and griping hold of Weston’s arm, what does 
his task, and taking a last look at his dearest | Dr. Barnard do but plunge his hand into Wes- 
joy. I used as a boy to try and pass that win-/| ton’s pocket, and draw thence another pistol! 
dow at nine, and I know a prayer was said for | He said afterward he saw the brass butt sticking 
the inhabitant of yonder chamber. She knew | out of Weston’s coat, as the two were walking 
my holidays, and my hours of going to school | together. 

and returning thence. If my little maid hung} ‘‘ What!” shrieks Mr. Weston; “is that young 
certain signals in that window (such as a flower, | miscreant to go about armed, and tell every body 
for example, to indicate a]i was well, a cross-| he will murder me; and ain’t I for to defend 
curtain, and so forth), I hope she practiced no| myself? I walk in fear of my life for him!” 
very unjustifiable stratagems. We agreed to} ‘‘ You seem to me to be in the habit of tray- 
consider that she was a prisoner in the hands of | eling with pistols, Mr. Weston, and you know 
the enemy; and we had few means of commu- | when people pass sometimes with money in their 
nication save these simple artifices, which are | post-chaises.” 

allowed to be fair in love and war. Monsieur; ‘‘ You scoundrel, you—you boy! I call you 
de la Motte continued to live at our house, when | to witness the words this man have spoken. He 
his frequent affairs did not call him away thence; | have insulted me, and libeled me, and I'll have 
but, as I said, few words passed between us after | the /or on him as sure as I am born!” shouts 
that angry altercation already described, and he | the angry man. 

and I were never friends again. | *Verygood, Mr. Joseph Weston,” replied the 


‘** Good-night, Denny,” says the doctor, when 
he and his companion met me; but surly Mr, 
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other, fiercely. ‘‘ And I will ask Mr. Blades, 
the surgeon, to bring the shot which he took 
from your eye, and the scraps of crape adhering 
to your face, and we will go to or as soon as you 
like!” 

Again I thought with a dreadful pang how 
Agnes was staying in that man’s house, and how 
this quarrel would more than ever divide her 
from me; for now she would not be allowed to 
visit the rectory—the dear neutral ground where 
[ sometimes hoped to see her. 

Weston never went to law with the doctor, as 
he threatened. Some awkward questions would 
have been raised, which he would have found a 
lificulty in answering: and though he averred 
that his accident took place on the day before 
our encounter with the beau masque on Dartford 
Common, a little witness on our side was ready 
to aver that Mr. Joe Weston left his house at 
the Priory before sunrise on the day when we 
took our journey to London, and that he re- 
turned the next morning with his eye bound up, 
when he sent for Mr. Blades, the surgeon of our 
town. Being awake, and looking from her win- 
dow, my witness saw Weston mount his horse 
by the stable-lantern below, and heard him 
swear at the groom as he rode out at the gate. 
Curses used to drop naturally out of this nice 
gentleman’s lips; and it is certain in his case 
that bad words and bad actions went together. 

The Westons were frequently absent from 
home, as was the chevalier our lodger. My 
dear little Agnes was allowed to come and see 


us at these times ; or slipped out by the garden- 
door, and ran to see her nurse Duval, as she 


always called my mother. I did'not understand 
for a while that there was any prohibition on the 
Westons’ part to Agnes visiting us, or know that 
there was such mighty wrath harbored against 
me in that house. 

I was glad, for the sake of a peaceable life at 
home, as for honesty’s sake too, that my mo- 
ther did not oppose my determination to take 
no share in that smuggling business in which 
our house still engaged. Any one who opposed 
mother in her own house had, I promise you, no 
easy time: but she saw that if she wished to 
make a gentleman of her boy, he must be no 
smuggler’s apprentice ; and when M. le Cheva- 
lier, being appealed to, shrugged his shoulders 
and said he washed his hands of me—‘“‘ Fh bien, 
M. de la Motte!” says she, ‘‘ we shall see if we 
can’t pass ourselves of you and your patronage. 


I imagine that people are not always the better for | 


it.” ‘* No,” replied he, with a groan, and one 
of his gloomy looks, ‘* my friendship may do 
people harm, but my enmity is worse—entendez 
‘* Bah, bah!” says the stout old lady. 
“* Denisot has a good courage of his own. What 
(lo you say to me about enmity to a harmless 
boy, M. le Chevalier ?” 

I have told how, on the night of the funeral 
of Madame de Saverne, Monsieur de la Motte 
sent me out to assemble his Mackerel men. 
Among these was the father of one of my town 
play-fellows, by name Hookham, a sea-faring 


rous ?” 


| stock fitted my shoulder to a nicety. 
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|man, who had met with an accident at his busi- 


ness—strained his back—and was incapable of 
work for a time. Hookham was an improvi- 
dent man: the rent got into arrears. My grand- 
father was his landlord, and, I fear me, not the 
most humane creditor in the world. Now, when 
I returned home after my famous visit to Lon- 
don, my patron, Sir Peter Denis, gave me two 
guineas, and my lady made me a present of an- 
other. No doubt I should have spent this mon- 
ey had I received it sooner in London; but in 
our little town of Winchelsea there was nothing 
) tempt me in the shops, except a fowling-piece 
at the pawnbroker’s, for which I had a great 
longing. But Mr. Triboulet wanted four guin- 
eas for the gun, and I had but three, and would 
not go into debt. He would have given me the 
piece on credit, and frequently tempted me with 
it, but I resisted manfully, though I could not 
help hankering about the shop, and going again 
and again to look at the beautiful gun. The 
It was of 
the most beautiful workmanship. ‘* Why not 
take it now, Master Duval ?” Monsieur Tribou- 
let said to me; ‘‘and pay me the remaining 
guinea when you please. Ever so many gen- 
tlemen have been to look at it; and I should be 
sorry now, indeed I should, to see such a beau- 
ty go out of the town.” As I was talking to 
Triboulet (it may have been for the tenth time), 
some one came in with a telescope to pawn, and 
went away with fifteen shillings. ‘ Don't you 
know who that is?” says Triboulet (who was a 
chatter-box ofa man). ‘That is John Hook- 
ham’s wife. It is but hard times with them since 
John’saccident. Ihave more of their goods here, 
and, entre nous, John has a hard landlord, and 
quarter-day is just at hand.” I knew well enough 
that John’s landlord was hard, as he was my own 
grandfather. ‘‘If I take my three pieces to 
Hookham,” thought I, ** he may find the rest 
of the rent ;” and sohe did ; and my three guin- 
‘eas went into my grandfather’s pocket out of 
mine ; and I suppose some one else bought the 
fowling-piece for which I had so longed. 

** What, it is you who have given me this mon- 
ey, Master Denis ?” says poor Hookham, who was 
sitting in his chair, groaning and haggard with 
his illness. ‘I can’t take it—I ought not to 
take it.” 

“‘ Nay,” said I; “I should only have bought 
a toy with it, and if it comes to help you in dis- 
tress I can do without my plaything.” 

There was quite a chorus of benedictions from 
the poor family in consequence of this act of good 
nature; and I dare say I went away from Hook- 
ham's mightily pleased with myself and my own 
virtue. 

It appears I had not been gone long when Mr. 
Joe Weston came in to see the man, and when 
he heard that I had relieved him, broke out into 
a flood of abuse against me, cursed me for a 
scoundrel and impertinent jackanapes, who was 
always giving myself the airs of a gentleman, 
and flew out of the house in a passion. Mother 
heard of the transaction, too, and pinched my 











ear with a grim satisfaction. Grandfather said | 
nothing, but pocketed my three guineas when | 


Mrs. Hookham brought them; and, though I 
did not brag about the matter much, every thing 
is known in a small town, and I got a great deal 
of credit for a very ordinary good action. 

And now, strangely enough, Hookham’s boy 
confirmed to me what the Slindon priests had 
hinted to good Dr. Barnard. 


** Swear,” says 


Tom (with that wonderful energy we used to} 
have as boys)—‘‘ swear, Denis, ‘So help you, | 


strike you down dead!’ you never will tell!” 
**So help me, strike me down dead!” said I. 
** Well, then, those—you know who—the gen- 
tlemen—want to do you some mischief.” 
‘*What mischief can they do to an honest 
boy ?” I asked. 
**Oh, you don’t know what they are!” says 
Tom. ‘If they mean a man harm, harm will 
happen to him. Father says no man ever comes 
to good who stands in Mr. Joe’s way. Where's 


John Wheeler, of Rye, who had a quarrel with | 


Mr. Joe? He’s in jail. Mr. Barnes, of Play- 
den, had words with him at Hastings market: 
and Barnes’s ricks were burnt down before six 
months were over. How was Thomas Berry 


taken, after deserting from the man-of-war? | 


He is an awful man, Mr. Joe Weston is. 
get into his way. Father says so. 
not to tell—no, never, that he spoke about it. 
Don’t go alone to Rye of nights, father says. 
Don’t go on any—-and you know what not—any 
Jishing business, except with those you know.” 
And so Tom leaves me with a finger to his lips 
and terror in his face. 

As for the fishing, though I loved a sail dear- 
ly, my mind was made up by good Dr. Barnard’s 
advice to me. I would have no more night- 
fishing such as I had seen sometimes as a boy ; 
and when Rudge’s apprentice one night invited 
me, and called me a coward for refusing to go, 
I showed him I was no coward as far as fisticuffs 
went, and stood out a battle with him, in which¢ 
I do believe I should have proved conqueror, | 
though the fellow was four years my senior, had 
not his ally, Miss Sukey Rudge, joined him in 
the midst of our fight, and knocked me down 
with the kitchen bellows, when they both be- | 
labored me, as I lay kicking on the ground. | 
Mr. Elder Rudge came in at the close of this 
dreadful combat, and his abandoned hussy of a 
daughter had the impudence to declare that the | 
quarrel arose because I was rude to her—I, an | 
innocent boy, who would as soon have made | 
love to a negress as to that hideous, pock- 
marked, squinting, crooked, tipsy Sukey Rudge. 
I fall in love with Miss Squintum, indeed! I 
knew a pair of eyes at home so bright, innocent, 
and pure, that I should have been ashamed to 
look in them had I been guilty of such a rascally 
treason. My little maid of Winchelsea heard 
of this battle, as she was daily hearing slanders 
against me from those worthy Mr. Westons; but | 
she broke into a rage at the accusation, and said 
to the assembled gentlemen (as she told my 
good mother in after-days), ‘‘ Denis Duval is 


Don’t 
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not wicked, He is brave and he is good. Ang 
it is not true, the story you tell against } 
It is a lie!” 

And now, once more it happened that my |i. 


tle pistol helped to confound my enemies, 
} 


im, 


and 
was to me, indeed, a gude Wehr und Waffen, | 


was forever popping at marks with this lit) 
piece ofartillery. I polished, oiled, and covereg 
it with the utmost care, and kept it in my litt} 
room in a box of which I had the key. Oye 
day, by a most fortunate chance, I took my 
school-fellow, Tom Parrot, who became a grea: 
crony of mine, into the room. We went y 
stairs, by the private door of Rudge’s house, ang 
not through the shop, where Mademoiselle Figs 
and Monsieur the apprentice were serving their 
customers; and arrived in my room, we boys 
opened my box, examined the precious pistol, 
screw, barrel, flints, powder-horn, ete., locked 
| the box, and went away to school, promising 
| ourselves a good afternoon’s sport on that half- 
holiday. Lessons over, I returned home to 
| dinner, to find black looks from all the inmates 
of the house where I lived, from the grocer, his 
daughter, his apprentice; and even the little er- 
rand-boy who blacked the boots and swept the 
shop stared at me impertinently, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 


| Denis, ain’t you going to catch it!” 
But you are | 


‘¢What is the matter?” I asked, very haught- 
ly. 

‘*Oh, my lord! We'll soon show your lord- 
ship what is the matter.” (This was a silly 


i 


, nickname I had in the town and at school, where, 


I believe, I gave myself not a few airs since I 
had worn my fine new clothes, and paid my visit 
toLondon.) ‘ This accounts for his laced waist- 
coat, and his guineas which he flings about. 
Does your lordship know these here shillings and 
this half-crown? Look at them, Mr. Beales! 
See the marks on them which I scratched with 
my own hand before I put them into the till 
from which my lord took ’em.” 

Shillings—till? What did they mean? “How 
dare you ask, you little hypocrite!” screams out 
Miss Rudge. ‘‘I marked them shillings and 
that half-crown with my own needle, I did; and 
of that I can take my Bible oath.” 

** Well, and what then ?” I asked, remember- 

ing how this young woman had mt scrupled to 
bear false witness in another charge against 
me. 
“What then? They were in the till this 
morning, young fellow; and you know well 
enough where they were found afterward,” says 
Mr. Beales. “Come, come. This is a bad 
job. This is a sessions job, my lad.” 

‘But where were they found?” again I 
asked. 

‘« We'll tell you that before Squire Boroughs 
and the magistrates, you young vagabond !” 

‘¢ You little viper, that have turned and stung 
me!” 

‘* You precious young scoundrel |” 

‘‘You wicked, little, story-telling, good-for- 
nothing little thief!” cry Rudge, the apprentice, 
and Miss Rudge in a breath. And I stood be- 





EVIDENCE FOR 


wildered by their outcry, and, indeed, not quite 
comprehending the charge which they made 
against me. 

‘The magistrates are sitting at Town Hall 


now. We will take the little villain there at 
once,” says the grocer. ‘‘ You bring the box 
along with you, constable. Lord! Lord! what 
will his poor grandfather say?” And, wonder- 
ing still at the charge made against me, I was 
made to walk through the streets to the Town 
Hall, passing on the way by at least a score of 
our boys, who were enjoying their half-holiday. 
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It was market-day, too, and the town full. It 


THE DEFENSE. 


is forty years ago, but I dream about that dread- 
ful day still; and, an old gentleman of sixty, 
fancy myself walking through Rye market, with 
Mr. Beales's fist clutching my collar! 

A number of our boys joined this dismal pro- 
cession, and accompanied me into the magis- 
trates’ room. ‘‘Denis Duval up for stealing 
money!” cries one. ‘This accounts for his 
fine clothes,” sneers another. ‘‘ He'll be hung,” 
says a third. The market people stare, and 
crowd round, and jeer. I feel as if in a horrible 
nightmare. We pass under the pillars of the 
Market House, up the steps, to the Town Hall, 
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where the magistrates were, who chose market- | 


day for their sittings. 

How my heart throbbed, as I saw my dear 
Dr. Barnard seated among them ! 

**Oh, doctor!” cries poor Denis, clasping his 
hands, ‘‘ you don't believe me guilty ?” 

** Guilty of what?” cries the doctor, from the 
raised table round which the gentlemen sate. 

** Guilty of stealing.” 

** Guilty of robbing my till.” 

‘**Guilty of taking two half-crowns, three 
shillings, and twopence in copper, all marked,” 
shriek out Rudge, the apprentice, and Miss 
Rudge, in a breath. 

‘Denis Duval steal sixpences!” cries the 
doctor; ‘‘I would as soon believe he stole the 
dragon off the church-steeple !” 

‘* Silence, you boys! Silence in the court, 


there; or flog ’em and turn ’em all out!” says | 


the magistrates’ clerk. Some of our boys— 
friends of mine--who had_ crowded into the place, 
were hurrahing at my kind Doctor Barnard’s 
speech. 

‘It is a most serious charge,”’ says the clerk 


** But what is the charge, my good Mr. Hick- | 


son? You might as well put me into the dock | Rudge, looking very red. 


as that—” 


**Pray, Sir, will you allow the business of 
the court to go on?” asks the clerk, testily. 





‘*Make your statement, Mr. Rudge, and don’t | er,” 


be afraid of any body. 
tection of the court, Sir.’ 
And now for the first time I heard the partic- 
ulars of the charge made against me. 
and his daughter after him, stated (on oath, _ 
am shocked to say) that for some time past they | 


had missed money from the till; small sums of | Tom Parrot, 
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** And since this kicking match they hay, 
found out that you stole their mone y, 
they?” says the doctor, and turns round, 
pealing to his brother magistrates. 

“* Miss Rudge, please to tell the rest of your 
story,” calls out the justices’ clerk. : 

The rest of the Rudges’ story was, that, hay- 
ing their suspicions roused against me, they de. 
termined to examine my cupboards and boxes 
in my absence, to see whether the stolen objects 
were to be found, and in my box they discovered 
the two marked half-crowns, the three marked 
shillings, a brass-barreled pistol, which were now 
in court. ‘*Me and Mr. Bevil, the apprentice, 
found the money in the box; and we called my 
papa from the shop, and we fetched Mr. Beales, 
the constable, who lives over the way; and 
when that little monster came back from schoo] 
we seized upon him, and brought him before 
your worships, and hanging is what I said he 
would always come to,” shrieks my enemy, Miss 
Rudge. 

“Why, I have the key of that box in my 


have 


ap- 


- | pocket now!” I cried out. 


** We had means of opening of it,”’ says Miss 


“Oh, if you have another key—” interposes 


the doctor. 


“We broke it open with the tongs and pok- 
” says Miss Rudge, ‘* me and Edw ard did—I 


You are under the pro- | mean Mr. Bevil, the apprentice.” 


** When ?” said I, in a great tremor. 
**When? When you was at school, you lit- 


Rudge, | tle miscreant! Half an hour before you came 
back to dinner.” 


“Tom Parrot, Tom Parrot!” I cried. “Call 
gentlemen. For goodness-sake 


money, in shillings and half-crowns, they could | |} call Tom!” I said, my heart beating so that I 
not say how much. It might be two pounds, | could hardly speak. 


three pounds, in all; but the money was con- | 
stantly going. At last, Miss Rudge said, she | 
was determined to mark some money, and did 
so; and that money was found in that box which | 
belonged to Denis Duval, and which the consta- 
ble brought into court. 

“Oh, gentlemen!” I cried out, in an agony, 
** it’s a wicked, wicked lie, and it’s not the first 
she has told about me. <A week ago she said I 


wanted to kiss her, and she and Bevil both set | of a handkerchie 


on me; and I never wanted to kiss the nasty 
thing, so help me—” 


‘*Here I am, Denny!” pipes Tom in the 


| crowd ; and presently he comes up to their hon- 
| ors on the bench. 


‘¢ Speak to Tom, Doctor, dear Doctor Bar- 


nard!” I continued. ‘*Tom, when did I show 
you my pistol ?” 


‘* Just before ten o’clock school.” 
‘What did I do?” 


** You unlocked your box, took the pistol out 
f, showed it to me, and two 


| flints, a powder-horn, a bullet-mould and some 
| bullets, and put them back again, and locked 


“You did, you lying, wicked boy!” cries | the box.” 


Miss Sukey. ‘‘ And Edward Bevil came to my 
rescue; and you struck me, like a low, mean 
coward; and we beat him well, and served him 


‘*And he kicked one of my teeth out—you 
did, you little villain!” roars Bevil, whose jaw 
had indeed suffered in that scuffle in the kitch- 


en, when his precious sweet-heart came to his} and caned for my Corderius,” 


aid with the bellows. 
‘*He called me a coward, and I fought him 
fair, though he is ever so much older than me,” | 





‘¢ Was there any money in the box?” 
‘¢There was nothing in the box but the pis- 


tol and the bullets and things. I looked into 
right, the little abandoned boy.” it. 


It was as empty as my hand.” 
‘¢ And Denis Duval has been sitting by you 


in school ever since ?” 


“ Ever since—except when I was called up 
,” says Tom, with 


a roguish look; and there was a great laughter 
and shout of applause from our boys of Pocock’s 
when this testimony was given in their school- 


whimpers out the prisoner. ‘‘ And Sukey Rudge | fellow’s favor. 
set upon me, and beat me too; and if I kicked | 
him, he kicked me.” 


My kind doctor held his hand over the railing 


| to me, and when I took it my heart was so full 





DENIS DUVAL. 


that ny eyes overflowed. 


I thought of little 
Agnes. What would she have felt if her Denis 
had been committed as a thief? I had such a 
‘ture of thanks and gratitude that I think the 
pleasure of the acquittal was more than equiv- 
alent to the anguish of the accusation. What 
a shout all Pocock’s boys set up as I went out of 
the justice-room! We trooped joyfully down 
the stairs, and there were fresh shouts and huz- 
zahs as we got down to the market. I saw Mr. 
Joe Weston buying corn at a stall. He only 
looked at me once. His grinding teeth and his 
clenched riding-whip did not frighten me in the 


ray 


least now. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LAST OF MY SCHOOL-DAYS. 


As our joyful procession of boys passed by 
Partlett’s, the pastry-cook’s, one of the boys— 
Samuel Arbin—I remember the fellow well—a 
greedy boy, with a large beard and whiskers, 
though only fifteen years old—insisted that I 
ought to stand treat, in consequence of my vic- 
tory over my enemies. As far as a groat went, 
I said I was ready: for that was all the money 
I had. 

‘‘Oh you story-teller!” cries the other. 
‘What have you done with your three guineas 
which you were bragging about and showing to 
the boys at school? I suppose they were in the 
box when it was broken open.” This Samuel 
Arbin was one of the boys who had jeered when 
I was taken in charge by the constable, and 
would have liked me to be guilty, I almost 
think. I am afraid I had bragged about my 
money when I possessed it, and may have shown 
my shining gold pieces to some of the boys in 
school. 5 

‘‘T know what he has dorfe with his money 
broke in my steadfast crony Tom Parrot. 
has given away every shilling of it to a poor 
family who wanted it, and nobody ever knew 
you give away a shilling, Samuel Arbin,” he 
Says. 

“Unless he could get cighteenpence by it!” 
sang out another little voice. 

**Tom Parrot, I'll break every bone in your 
body, as sure as my name is Arbin!” cried the 
other, in a fury. ° 

“Sam Arbin,” said I, ‘‘ after you have fin- 
ished Tom, you must try me; or we'll do it 
now, if you like.” To say the truth, I had 
long had an inclination to try my hand against 
Arbin. He was an ill friend to me, and among 
the younger boys a bully and a usurer to boot. 
The rest called ont, ‘‘A ring! aring! Let us 
go on the green and have it out!” being in their 
innocent years always ready for a fight. 

But this one was never to come off: and (ex- 
cept in later days, when I went to revisit the 
old place and ask for a half-holiday for my 
young successors at Pocock’s) I was never again 
to see the ancient school-room. While we boys 
were brawling in the market-place before the 
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pastry-cook’s door, Dr. Barnard came up, and 
our quarrel was hushed in a moment. 

‘* What! fighting and quarreling already?” 
says the doctor, sternly. 

“It wasn’t Denny's fault, Sir!” cried out 
several of the boys. ‘‘It was Arbin began.” 
And, indeed, I can say for myself that in all 
the quarrels I have had in life, and they have 
not been few, I consider I always have been in 
the right. 

‘Come along with me, Denny,” says the 
doctor, taking me by the shoulder: and he led 
me away and we took a walk in the town to- 


| gether: and as we passed old Ypres Tower, 


which was built by King Stephen, they say, and 
was a fort in old days, but is used as the town 
prison now, ‘‘ Suppose you had been looking 
from behind those bars now, Denny, and await- 
ing your trial at assizes? Yours would not 
have been a pleasant plight,” Dr. Barnard said. 

‘But I was innocent, Sir! You know I 
was !” 

**Yes, Praise be where praise is due. But 
if vou had not providentially been able to prove 
your innocence—if you and your friend Parrot 
had not happened to inspeet your box, you would 
have been in yonder place. Ha! there is the 
bell ringing for afternoon service, which my good 
friend, Dr. Wing, keeps up. What say you? 
Shall we go and—and—offer up our thanks, 
Denny—for the—the immense peril from which 
—you have been—delivered ?” 

I remembered how my dear friend’s voice 
trembled as he spoke, and two or three drops 
fell from his kind eyes on my hand, which he 
held. I followed him intothe church. Indeed 
and indeed I was thankful for my deliverance 
from a great danger, and even more thankful to 
have the regard of the true gentleman, the wise 
and tender friend, who was there to guide, and 
cheer, and help me. 

As we read the last psalm appointed for that 
evening service, [ remember how the good man, 
bowing his own head, put his hand upon mine; 
and we recited together the psalm of thanks to 
the Highest who had had respect unto the low- 
ly, and who had stretched forth His hand upon 
the furiousness of my enemies, and whose right 
hand had saved me. 

Dr. Wing recognized and greeted his com- 
rade when service was over; and the one doctor 
presented me to the other, who had been one of 
the magistrates on the bench at the time of my 
trial. Dr. Wing asked us into his house, where 
dinner was served at four o’clock, and of course 
the transactions of the morning were again dis- 
cussed. What could be the reason of the per- 
secution against me? Who instigated it? 
There were matters connected with this story 
regarding which I could not speak. Should I 
do so, I must betray secrets which were not 
mine, and which implicated I knew not whom, 
and regarding which I must hold my peace. 
Now, they are secrets nomore. That old socie- 
ty of smugglers is dissolved long ago: nay, I 
shall have to tell presently how I helped myself 
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to break itup. Grandfather, Rudge, the cheva- | 


lier, the gentlemen of the Priory, were all con- 
nected in that great smuggling society of which 
I have spoken; which had its dépots all along 


the coast and inland, and its correspondents | 


from Dunkirk to Havre de Grace. I have said 


as a boy how I had been on some of these ‘‘fish- | 


ing” expeditions; and how, mainly by the effect 
of my dear doctor's advice, I had withdrawn 
from all participation in this lawless and wicked 
life. When Bevil called me coward for refus- 
ing to take a share in a night-cruise, a quarrel 
ensued between us, ending in that battle royal 
which left us all sprawling, and cuffing and 
kicking each other on the kitchen floor, Was 
it rage at the injury to her sweet-heart’s teeth, 
or hatred against myself, which induced my 
sweet Miss Sukey to propagate calumnies against 
me? The provocation I had given certainly 
did not seem to warrant such a deadly enmity 


as a prosecution and a perjury showed must ex- 


ist. Howbeit, here was a reason for the anger 
of the grocer’s daughter and apprentice. They 
would injure me in any way tiiey could; and 
(as in the before-mentioned case of the bellows) 
take the first weapon at hand to overthrow me. 

As magistrates of the county, and knowing a 
great deal of what was happening round about 
them, and the character of their parishioners 
and neighbors, the two gentlemen could not, 
then, press me too closely. Smuygled silk and 
lace, rum and brandy? Who had not these in 
his possession along the Sussex and Kent coast ? 

** And, Wing, will you promise me there are 
no ribbons in your house but such as have paid 
duty ?” asks one doctor of the other. 

**My good friend, it is lucky my wife has 
gone to her tea-table,” replies Dr. Wing, ‘‘ or I 
would not answer for the peace being kept.” 

‘*My dear Wing,” continues Dr. Barnard, 
“this brandy-punch is excellent, and is worthy 
of being smuggled. Torun an anker of brandy 
seems no monstrous crime; but when men en- 
gage in these lawless ventures at all, who knows 
how far the evil will go? I buy ten kegs of 
brandy from a French fishing-boat, I land it 
under a lie on the coast, I send it inland ever 
so far, be it from here to York, and all my con- 
signees lie and swindle. I land it, and lie to 
the revenue officer. Under a lie (that is a mu- 
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its riches too, are concerned in the purs 

| this godless traffic of smuggling, an 
does it notleadthem? To fal; 
ness, to murder, to—” 

“Tea, Sir, if you please, Sir,” says John. ep. 
tering. ‘‘My mistress and the young ladie 
are waiting.” ? 

The ladies had previously heard the story of 
| poor Denis Duval’s persecution and innocence, 
jand had shown him great kindness. By 
| time when we joined them after dinner, they 
| had had time to perform a new toilet, being ey. 
| gaged to cards with some neighbors. I knew 
| Mrs. Wing was a customer to my mother for 

some of her French goods, and she would scare. 
| ly, on an ordinary occasion, have admitted such 
a lowly guest to her table as the humble dress- 
} maker's boy , but she and the ladies were very 
| kind, and my persecution and proved innocence 
had interested them in my favor. 

**You have had a long sitting, gentlemen,’ 
| says Mrs. Wing; ‘‘I suppose you have been 
| deep in politics, and the quarrel with France,” 
| 6s We have been speaking of France and 

French goods, my dear,” said Dr. Wing, dryly. 

‘* And of the awful crime of smuggling and 
| encouraging smuggling, my dear Mrs. Wing!” 
| cries my doctor. 

**Indeed, Dr. Barnard!” Now, Mrs. Wing 
and the young ladies were dressed in smart new 
| caps and ribbons, which my poor mother sup- 
plied ; and they turned red, and I turned as red 
as the cap-ribbons, as I thought how my good 
ladies had been provided. No wonder Mrs. 
Wing was desirous to change the subject of 
| conversation. 
‘What is this young man to do after his per- 
| secution?” she asked. ‘‘ He can’t go back to 
Mr. Rudge—that horrid Wesleyan who has ac- 
cused him of stealing.” 

No, indeed, I could not go back. We had 
| not thought about the matter until then. There 
| had been a hundred things to agitate and inter- 
est me in the half-dozen hours since my appre- 
hension and dismissal. 

The doctor would take me to Winchelsea in 
his chaise. I could not go back to my persecu- 
tors, that was clear, except to reclaim my little 
property and my poor little boxes, which they 


uit of 
1 to What 
sehood, to wicked. 
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tual secrecy) I sell it to the landlord of the| 
‘Bell’ at Maidstone, say—where a good friend 
of ours, Denny, looked at his pistols. You re- 
member the day when his brother received the 
charge of shot in his face? My landlord sells | 
it to a customer under a lie. We are all en-| 
gaged in crime, conspiracy, and falsehood ; nay, 


had found means to open, Mrs. Wing gave me 
a hand, the young ladies a stately courtesy, and 
my good Dr. Barnard putting a hand under the 
arm of the barber’s grandson, we quitted these 
kind people. I was not on the quarter-deck as 
yet, yousee. I was but an humble lad belong- 
ing to ordinary tradesmen. 

By-the-way, I had forgotten to say that the 


if the revenue looks too closely after us, we out | two clergymen, during their after-dinner talk, 
with our pistols, and to crime and conspiracy | had employed a part of it in examining me as 
add murder. Do you suppose men engaged in| to my little store of learning at school, and my 
lying every day will scruple about a false oath future prospects. Of Latin I had a smattering; 
in a witness-box? Crime engenders crime, Sir. | French, owing to my birth, and mainly to M. 
Round about ws, Wing, I know there exists a| de la Motte’s instruction and conversation, I 
vast confederacy of fraud, greed, and rebellion. | could speak better than either of my two ex- 
I name no names, Sir. I fear men high placed | aminers, and with quite the good manner and 
in the world’s esteem, and largely endowed with | conversation. I was well advanced, too, in 





arithmetic and geometry; and Dampier’s Voy- 
ages were as much my delight as those of Sin- 
bad or my friends Robinson Crusoe and Man 
Friday. I could pass a good examination in 
navigation and seamanship, and could give an 
account of the different sailings, working-tides, 
double altitudes, and so forth. 

“And you can manage a boat at sea too?” 
says Dr. Barnard, dryly. I blushed, I suppose. 
I could do that, and could steer, reef, and pull 
an oar. At least I could do so two years ago. 

“Denny, my boy,” says my good doctor, ‘‘I 
think ’tis time for thee to leave this school at any 


for thee.” 

However he may desire to improve in learn- 
ing, no boy, I fancy, is very sorry when a pro- 
posal is made to him to leave school. I said 
that I should be too glad if Sir Peter, my pa- 
tron, would provide forme. With the education 
I had I ought to get on, the doctor said, and my 
grandfather, he was sure, would find the means 
for allowing me to appear like a gentleman. 

To fit a boy for appearance on the quarter- 


deck, and to enable him to rank with others, I 


had heard would cost thirty or forty pounds a 
year at least. I asked, did Dr. Barnard think 
my grandfather could afford such a sum ? 

‘*T know not your grandfather’s means,” Dr. 
Barnard answered, smiling. ‘‘ He keeps his own 
counsel. But I am very much mistaken, Den- 
ny, if he can not afford to make you a better al- 
lowance than many a fine gentleman can give 
his son. I believe him to be rich. Mind, I 
have no precise reason for my belief; but I fancy, 
Master Denis, your good grandpapa’s /ishizg has 
been very profitable to him.” 

How rich was he? I began to think of the 
treasures in my favorite ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” Did 
Dr. Barnard think my grandfather was very 
rich? Well—the doctor could not tell. The 
notion in Winchelsea was that old Mr. Denis 
was very well to do. At any rate I must go 
back to him. It was impossible that I should 
stay with the Rudge family after the insulting 
treatment I had had from them. , The doctor 
said he would take me home with him in his 
chaise, if I would pack my little trunks; and 
with this talk we reached Rudge’s shop, which I 
entered not without a beating heart. There was 
Rudge glaring at me from behind his desk, 
where he was posting his books. The appren- 
tice looked daggers at me as he came up through 
a trap-door from the cellar with a string of dip- 
candles; and my charming Miss Susan was be- 
hind the counter tossing up her ugly head. 

**Ho! he’s come back, have he?” says Miss 
Rudge. ‘‘As all the cupboards is locked in the 
parlor, you can go in and get your tea there, 
young man.” 

‘*T am going to take Denis home, Mr. Rudge,” 
said my kind doctor. ‘‘ He can not remain with 
you after the charge which you made against 
him this morning.” 

‘*Of having our marked money in his box? 
Do you go for to dare for to say we put it there?” 


DENIS DUVAL. 


| —that I wouldn't. 
rate, and that our friend Sir Peter must provide | 
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cries miss, glaring now at me, now at Doctor 
Barnard. ‘‘Go to say that. Please to say that 
once, Dr. Barnard, before Mrs. Barker and Mrs. 
Scales” (these were two women who happened to 
be in the shop purchasing goods). ‘‘Just be 
so good for to say before these ladies that we 
have put the money in that boy’s box, and we'll 
see whether there is not justice in Hengland for 
a poor girl whom you insult, because you are a 
doctor and a magistrate indeed! Eh, if I was 
a man, I wouldn't let some people’s gowns, and 
cassocks, and bands remain long on their backs 
And some people wouldn't 
see a woman insulted if they wasn't cowards !” 

As she said this, Miss Sukey looked at the 

cellar-trap, above which the apprentice’s head 
had appeared, but the doctor turned also toward 
it with a glance so threatening, that Bevil let 
the trap fall suddenly down, not a little to my 
doctor’s amusement. 

‘*Go and pack thy trunk, Denny. I will come 
| back for thee in half an hour. Mr. Rudge must 
| see that after being so insulted as you have been, 
| you never as a gentleman can stay in his house.” 

‘““A pretty gentleman, indeed!” ejaculates 
Miss Rudge. ‘‘Pray, how long since was bar- 
bers gentlemen, I should like to know? Mrs. 
| Seales mum, Mrs. Barker mum—did you ever 
have your hair dressed by a gentleman? If you 
want for to have it, you must go to Mounseer 
Duval, at Winchelsea, which one of the name 
was hung, Mrs. Barker mum, for a thief and a 
robber, and he won't be the last neither!” 

There was no use in bandying abuse with this 
woman. ‘I will go and get my trunk, and be 
ready, Sir,” I said to the doctor; but his back 
| was no sooner turned than the raging virago op- 
posite me burst out with a fury of words that 
I certainly can’t remember after five-and-forty 
|years. I fancy I see now the little green eyes 
gleaming hatred at me, the lean arms a-kimbo, 
the feet stamping as she hisses out every imag- 
| inable imprecation at my poor head. 

‘* Will no man help me, and stand by and see 
| that barber's boy insult me?” she cried. “ Bevil, 
I say—Bevil! ‘elp me!” 

I ran up stairs to my little room, and was not 

| twenty minutes in making up my packages. I 
had passed years in that little room, and some- 
| how grieved to leave it. The odious people had 
} injured me, and yet I would have liked to part 
|friends with them. I had passed delightful 
nights there in the company of Robinson Cru- 
}soe, mariner, and Monsieur Galland and his 
| Contes Arabes, and Hector of Troy, whose ad- 
| ventures and lamentable death (out of Mr. Pope) 
|I could recite by heart; and I had had weary 
| nights, too, with my school -books, cramming 
|that crabbed Latin grammar into my puzzled 
| brain. With arithmetic, logarithms, and math- 
| ematics I have said I was morefamiliar. I took 
a pretty good place in our school with them, and 
| ranked before many boys of greater age. 

And now my boxes being packed (my little 
library being stowed away in that which con- 
tained my famous pistol), I brought them down 
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stairs, with nobody to help me, and had them 
in the passage ready against Dr. Barnard’s ar- 
rival. The passage is behind the back-shop at 
Rudge’s—(dear me! how well I remember it !) 
—and a door thence leads into a side-street. 
On the other side of this passage is the kitchen, 
where had been the fight which has been de- 
scribed already, and where we commonly took 
our meals. 

I declare I went into that kitchen disposed 
to part friends with all these people—to forgive 
Miss Sukey her lies, and Bevil his cuffs, and 
all the past quarrels between us. Old Rudge 


was by the fire having his supper; Miss Sukey | 
Poulson, as yet, was minding 


opposite to him. 
the shop. 

‘*T have come to shake hands before going 
away,” I said. 

** You're a-going, are you? And pray, Sir, 
wherehever are you a-going of?” says Miss Su- 
key, over her tea. 

‘*T am going home with Dr. Barnard. I 
can’t stop in this house after you have accused 
me of stealing your money.” 

‘*Stealing? Wasn't the money in your box, 
you little beastly thief?” 

Oh, you young reprobate, I am surprised 
the bears don’t come in and eat you,” groans 
old Rudge. ‘‘ You have shortened my life with 


your wickedness, that you have; and if you 
don’t bring your good grandfather’s gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave I shall be surprised, 


that I shall. You, who come of a pious family 


—I tremble when I think of you, Denis Duval!” | 


‘Tremble! Faugh! the wicked little beast! 
he makes me sick, he do!” cries Miss Sukey, 
with looks of genuine loathing. 

‘Let him depart from among us!” cries 
Rudge. 

** Never do I wish to see his ugly face again !” 
exclaims the gentle Susan. 

**T am going as soon as Dr. Barnard’s chaise 
comes,” I said. ‘* My boxes are in the passage 
now, ready packed.” 

**Ready packed, are they? Is there any 
more of our money in them, you little misere- 
ant? Pa, is your silver tankard in the cup- 
board, and is the spoons safe ?” 


away the mortifications of the morning in the 
court-house. She became more excited and 
violent with every word she spoke, and shrieked 
and clenched her fists at me like a mad woman. 

** Susanna, you have had false witness bore 
against you, my child; and you are not the first 
of your name. But be calm, be calm; it’s our 
duty to be calm!” 

‘*Eh!” (here she gives a grunt) ‘‘calm with 
that sneak—that pig—that liar—that beast. 
Where’s Edward Bevil? Why don’t he come 
forward like a man, and flog the young scoun- 
drel’s life out?” shrieks Susanna, ‘* Oh, with 
this here horsewhip, how I would like to give it 
you!” (She elutched her father’s whip from the 
dresser, where it commonly hung on two hooks.) 
*Oh, you—you villain! you have got your pis- 


was pommeling with the whip. 


| tol, have you? Shoot me, you little coward, | 
ain’t afraid of you! You have your pistol jn 
your box, have you?” (Luselessly said as much 
in reply to this taunt.) ‘Stop! I say, Pa!— 
that young thief isn’t going away with them 
boxes, and robbing the whole house as he may. 
Open the boxes this instant! We'll see hes 
stole nothing! Open them, I say!” 

| said I would do nothing of the kind. My 
blood was boiling up at this brutal behavior: 
and as she dashed out of the room to seize one 
of my boxes I put myself before her and sa: 
down on it. 

This was assuredly a bad position to take, for 
the furious vixen began to strike me and lash at 
my face with the riding-whip, and it was more 
than E could do to wrench it from her. 

Of course, at this act of defense on my part, 
Miss Sukey yelled for help, and called out, “Ra. 
ward! Ned Bevil! The coward is a striking 
me! Help, Ned!” At this the shop door flies 
open, and Sukey’s champion is about to rush on 
me, but he breaks down over my other box with 
a crash of his shins and frightful execrations, 
His nose is prone on the pavement; Miss Sukey 
is wildly laying about her with her horsewhip 
(and I think Bevil’s jacket came in for most of 
the blows); we are all higgledy-piggledy, plung- 
ing and scuffling in the dark—when a carriage 
drives up, which I had not heard in the noise 
of action, and, as the hall door opened, I was 
pleased to think that Dr. Barnard had arrived, 
according to his promise. 

It was not the doctor. The new-comer wore 
a gown, but not a cassock. Soon after my trial 
before the magistrates was over, our neighbor, 
John Jephson, of Winchelsea, mounted his cart 
and rode home from Rye market. He straight- 
way went to our house, and told my mother of 
the strange scene which had just occurred, and 
of my accusation before the magistrates and 
acquittal. She begged, she ordered Jephson to 
lend her his cart. She seized whip and reins; 
she drove over to Rye; and I don’t envy Jeph- 
son’s old gray mare that journey with such a 
charioteer behind her. The door, opening from 
the street, flung light imto the passage ; and be- 


| hold, we three warriors were sprawling on the 
I think poor Sukey had been drinking to drive | 


floor in the higgledy-piggledy stage of the battle 
as my mother entered ! 

What a scene for a mother with a strong arm, 
a warm heart, and a high temper! Madame 
Duval rushed instantly at Miss Susan, and tore 
her shrieking from my body, which fair Susan 
A part of Su- 
san’s cap and tufts of her red hair were torn off 
by this maternal Amazon, and Susan was hurl- 
ed through the open door into the kitchen, where 
she fell before her frightened father I don’t 
know how many blows my parent inflicted upon 
this creature. Mother might have slain her, 
but that the chaste Susanna, screaming shrilly, 
rolled under the deal kitchen table. 

Madame Duval had wrenched away from this 
young person the horsewhip with which Susan 
had been operating upon the shoulders of her 
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only son, and snatched the weapon as her fallen 
foe dropped. And now, my mamma, seeing 
old Mr. Rudge sitting in a ghastly state of terror 
in the corner, rushed at the grocer, and in one 
minute, with butt and thong, inflicted a score 
of laslies over his face, nose, and eyes, for which 
any body who chooses may pity him. ‘‘ Ah, 
you will call my boy a thief, will you? Ah, 
you will take my Denny before the justices, will 
you? Prends moi ¢a, gredin! Attrape, Jache! 
Nimmt noch ein paar Schlige, Spitzbube!” cries 
out mother, in that polyglot language of En- 
glish, French, High-Dutch, which she always 
used when excited. My good mother could 
shave and dress gentlemen’s heads as well as 
any man; and faith I am certain that no man 
in all Europe got a better dressing than Mr. 
Rudge on that evening. 

Bless me! I have written near a page to de- 
scribe a battle which could not have lasted five 
minutes. Mother’s cart was drawn up at the 
side-street while she was victoriously engaged 
within. Meanwhile, Dr. Barnard’s chaise had 
come to the front door of the shop, and he strode 
through it, and found us conquerors in posses- 
sion of both fields. Since my last battle with 
Bevil, we both knew that I was more than a 
match for him. ‘* In the king’s name, I charge 
you drop your daggers,” as the man says in the 
play. Our wars were over op the appearance 
of the man of peace. Mother left off plying 
the horsewhip over Rudge; Miss Sukey came 
out from under the table; Mr. Bevil rose, and 
slunk off to wash his bleeding face; and when 
the wretched Rudge whimpered out that he 
would have the law for this assault, the doctor 
sternly said, 
part of the battle, three to two afterward, and 
after your testimony to-day, you perjured old 
miscreant, do you suppose any magistrate will 
believe you?” 

No. Nobody did believe them. 
ment fell on these bad people. I don’t know 
who gave the name, but Rudge and his daugh- 
ter were called Ananias and Sapphira in Rye 
and from that day the old man’s affairs seemed 
to turn to the bad. When our boys of Po- 
cock’s met the grocer, his daughter, or his ap- 
prentice, the little miscreants would cry out, 
‘“Who put the money in Denny’s box?” 
‘*Who bore false witness against his neigh- 
bor?” ‘Kiss the book, Sukey my dear, and 
tell the truth, the whole trath, and nothing 
but the truth, do you hear?” They had a 
dreadful life, that poor grocer’s family. As for 
that rogue Tom Parrot, he comes into the shop 
one market-day when the place was full, and 
asks for a penn’orth of sugar-candy, in payment 
for which he offers a penny to old Rudge sitting 
at his books behind his high desk. ‘‘It’s a good 
bit of money,” says Tom (as bold as the brass 
which he was tendering). ‘‘It ain’t marked, 
Mr. Rudge, like Denny Duval’s money!” And, 
no doubt, at a signal from the young reprobate, 
a chorus of boys posted outside began to sing, 
**Ananias, Ananias! He pretends to be so 


‘You were three to one during | 


A punish- | 


| magistrates, 


| or twice, as I have told, to my shame). 


pious! Ananias and Saphia—” Well, well, 
the Saphia of these young wags was made to 
rhyme incorrectly with a word beginning with 
L. Nor was this the only punishment which 
befell the unhappy Rudge: Mrs. Wing and sev- 
eral of his chief patrons took away their custom 
from him and dealt henceforth with the opposi- 
tion grocer. Not long after my affair, Miss 
Sukey married the toothless apprentice, who 
got a bad bargain with her, sweet-heart or wife. 
I shall have to tell presently what a penalty 
they (and some others) had to pay for their 
wickedness ; and of an act of contrition on poor 
Miss Sukey’s part, whom, I am sure, I heartily 
forgive. Then was cleared up that mystery 
(which I could not understand, and Dr. Bar- 
nard could not, or would not) of the persecu- 
tions directed against an humble lad, who never, 
except in self-defense, did harm to any mortal. 

I shouldered the trunks, causes of the late 
lamentable war, and put them into mother’s 
cart, into which I was about to mount, but th 
shrewd old lady would not let me take a place 
beside her. ‘‘I can drive well enough. Go 
thou in the chaise with the doctor. He can 
talk to thee better, my son, than an ignorant 
woman like me. Neighbor Jephson told me 
how the good gentleman stood by thee in the 
justice-court. If ever I or mine can do any 
thing to repay him, he may command me 
Houp, Schimmel! Fort! Shalt soon be to 
house!” And with this she was off with my 
bag and baggage, as the night was beginning to 
fall. 

I went out of the Rudges’ house, into which I 
have never since set foot. I took my place in 
the chaise by my kind Dr. Barnard. We passed 
through Winchelsea gate, and dipped down ipto 
the marshy plain beyond with bright glimpses 
of the Channel shining beside us, and the stars 
glittering overhead. We talked of the affair of 
the day, of course—the affair most interesting, 
that is, to me, who could think of nothing but 
and committals, and acquittals. 
The doctor repeated his firm conviction that 
there was a great smuggling conspiracy all along 
the coast and neighborhood. Master Rudge 
was a member of the fraternity (which, indeed, 
I knew, having been out with his people once 
*¢ Per- 
haps there were other people of my acquaint- 
auce who belonged to the same society?” the 
doctor said, dryly. ‘‘Gee up, Daisy! There 
were other people of my acquaintance who were 
to be found at Winchelsea as well as at Rye 
Your precious one-eyed enemy is in it; so, I 
have no doubt, is Monsieur le Chevalier de la 
Motte; so is—can you guess the name of any 
one besides, Denny ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Sir,” I said, sadly ; 
grandfather was engaged in that traffic. ‘‘ But 
if—if others are, I promise you, on my honor, I 
never will embark in it,”’ I added. 

‘“*’Twill be more dangerous now than it has 
been. There will be obstacles to crossing the 
Channel which the contraband gentlemen have 


I knew my own 
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not known for some time past. Have you not | 


heard the news ?” 
‘*What news?” Indeed I had thought of 
none but my own affairs. A post had come in 


that very evening from London, bringing intelli- | 


gence of no little importance even to poor ma, 
as it turned out. And the news was that his 
Majesty the King, having been informed that a 
treaty of amity and commerce had been signed 
between the Court of France and certain per- 
sons employed by his Majesty’s revolted subjects 
in North America, has judged it necessary to 
send orders to his embassador to withdraw from 
the French Court 
est confidence upon the zealous and affectionate 
support of his faithful people, he is determined 
to prepare to exert, if it should be necessary, all 
the forces and resources of his kingdoms, which 
he trusts will be adequate to repel every insult 
and attack, and to maintain and uphold the 
power and reputation of this country 

So as I was coming out of Rye court-house, 
thinking of nothing but my enemies, and my 
trials, and my triumphs, post-boys were gallop- 
ing all over the land to announce that we were 
at war with France. One of them, as we made 
our way home, clattered past us with his twang- 
ing horn, erying his news of war with France. 
As we wound along the plain, we could see the 
French lights across the Channel. My life has 
lasted for fifty years since then, and scarcely 
ever since, but for very, very brief intervals has 
that baleful war-light ceased to burn. 

The messenger who bore this important news 


arrived after we left Rye, but, riding at a much | 


quicker pace than that which our doctor's nag 
practiced, overtook us ere we had reached our 
own town of Winchelsea. All our town was 
alive with the news in half an hour; and in the 


market-place, the public houses, and from house | 


to house, people assemblea and talked. So we 
were at war again with our neighbors across the 
Channel, as well as with our rebellious children 
in America; and the rebellious children were 
having the better of the parent at this time. 
We boys at Pocock's had fought the war stoutly 
and with great elation at first. Over our maps 
we had pursued the rebels, and beaten them in 
repeated encounters. We routed them on Long 
Island. We conquered them at Brandywine. 
We vanquished them gloriously at Bunker's 
Hill. We marched triumphantly into Phila- 
delphia with Howe. We were quite bewildered 
when we had to surrender with General Bur- 


goyne at Saratoga; being, somehow, not accus- | 


tomed to hear of British armies surrendering, 
and British valor being beat. 


ting next tome in school. ‘I suppose we shall 
be flogged all round for Saratoga.” As for those 
Frenchmen, we knew of their treason for a long 
time past, aud were gathering up wrath against 


and relying with the firm- ; 


** We had a half- | 
holiday for Long Island,” says Tom Parrot, sit- | 
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them. Protestant Frenchmen, it was agreed 
| were of a different sort; and I think the ban. 
ished Huguenots of France have not been up. 
worthy subjects of our new sovereign. 

There was one dear little Frenchwoman in 
Winchelsea who I own was a sad rebel. When 
Mrs. Barnard, talking about the war, turned 
round to Agnes, and said, “‘ Agnes, my child, 
on what side are you?” Mademoiselle de Barr 
blushed very red, and said, ‘‘I am a French girl, 
and I am of the side of my country. Vive |g 
France! vive le Roi!” 

“Oh, Agnes! oh, you perverted, ungrateful 
little, little monster!” cries Mrs. Barnard, begin. 
ning to weep. 

But the doctor, far from being angry, smiled 
and looked pleased ; and making Agnes a mock 
reverence, he said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Saverne, 
I think a little Frenchwoman should be fo; 
France; and here is the tray, and we won't 
| fight until after supper.” And as he spoke that 
|night the prayer appointed by his Church for 
| the time of war—prayed that we might be armed 
| with His defense who is the only giver of all 
| vietory—I thought I never heard the good man’s 
| voice more touching and solemn. 
| When this daily and nightly ceremony was 
performed at the Rectory, a certain little person 
| who belonged to the Roman Catholic faith used 
| to sit aloof, her spiritual instructors forbidding 
| her to take part in ‘our English worship. When 
| it was over, and the doctor’s household had with- 
drawn, Miss Agnes had a flushed, almost angry 
face. 

‘¢ But what am I to do, aunt Barnard ?” said 
the little rebel. ‘If I pray for you, I pray 
that my country may be conquered, and that 
/you may be saved and delivered out of our 
hands.” 
| No, faith, my child, I think we will not call 
{upon thee for Amen,” says the doctor, patting 
| her cheek. 
| *T don’t know why you should wish to pre- 
| vail over my country,” whimpers the little maid. 
| **T am sure I won’t pray that any harm may 
| happen to you, and aunt Barnard, and Denny 
|—never, never!” And in a passion of tears 
she buried her head against the breast of the 
good man, and we were all not a little moved. 

Hand in hand we two young ones walked 
| from the Rectory to the Priory House, which 
was only too near. I paused ere I rang at the 
| bell, still holding her wistful little hand in 
| mine. 

‘* You will never be my enemy, Denny, will 
you ?” she said, looking up. 

** My dear,” I faltered out, ‘‘I will love you 
for ever and ever!” I thought of the infant 
whom I brought home in my arms from the sea- 
‘shore, and once more my dearest maiden was 
held in them, and my heart throbbed with an 
exquisite bliss. 





THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 
HOW THEY ARE MADE AND SPENT. 
HE strangest and most frequently repeated 
boasts—for boasts we make, such is our na- 
tional vanity, on all occasions whether of pros- 
perity or adversity—is that we don’t feel this war. 
Above the shock of battle, the groans of the 
wounded and dying, the sobs of the bereaved, 
the murmurs of defeat, and the shouts of vic- 
tory, rises the triumphant exclamation, We 
don't feel it! 1s this insensibility? Is it the 
delight in rain? Is it indifference to failure or 
success? No! Itis worse than either of these, 
for it embraces them all; it is the chuckling of 
gain over its pockets filling with the treasure of 
the country, while our brave soldiers are pouring 
out their blood in its defense. 

We don’t feel the war! is the exulting cry of 
the contractors, money-changers, and specula- 
tors, whose shouts of revel stifle the tearful voice 
of misery. It is in our large cities especially 
where this boasted insensibility to the havoe of 
war is found. It is there in the market-place 
and exchange, where fortunes are being made 
with such marvelous rapidity, and in the haunts 
of pleasure, where they are being spent with 
such wanton extravagance, that they don't fee/ 
They are at a banquet of abundance 


this war. 


THE FORTUNES 


and delight, from which they are not to be un- | 


seated, though the ghosts of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of their slaughtered countrymen shake 
their gory locks at them. 

While the national wealth has been poured 
out with a profuse generosity in behalf of a cause 
dear to the national heart, there have been im- 
mense fortunes made by enterprising money-get- 
iers, seeking only to fill their own pockets. 

When the war suddenly burst upon the na- 
tion, and before it was able to arouse its gigantic 
energies, the Government was so helpless that it 
besought aid at any cost. It was then, as our 
brave fellow-citizens came forward in multitudes 
to defend their country, there arose an urgent 
demand for arms, clothing, and subsistence. 
Every thing required for the use and consump- 
tion of the soldier was wanted, and wanted at 
once. Tents and blankets to protect him from 
the weather—clothes, from cap to shoe, to dress 
him—bread and meat and all the varied neces- 
saries of the daily ration, even to the salt, to 
feed him—the knapsack, haversack, belt, and car- 
tridge box, to equip him—muskets, pistols, can- 
non, swords, sabres, powder, shot, and percussion 
caps to fight with—horses and mules, wagons, 
railways, steam and sailing vessels of all kinds, 
for transportation. 

A hundred thousand men or more in the im- 
mediate and continued want not only of all the 
ordinary necessaries of life, but of the many ad- 
ditional requirements for war, were to be pro- 
vided for without delay. The Government, with 
a commissariat organized only for an army of 
some sixteen thousand soldiers, and suddenly 
called upon to clothe, arm, and subsist more 
than six times the number, could do nothing 
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but appeal to the enterprise of trade to supply 
its pressing necessities. The appeal, with the 
treasure of the whole nation to sustain it, was 
not made in vain. Another army—the army of 
contractors—then came forward no less prompt- 
ly than the hundred thousands of citizen sol 
diers. These with their lives as their offering 
asking nothing in exchange, and receiving only 
a bare subsistence; the former, no less liberal 
of the contents of their docks, ships, fields, sta- 
bles, granaries, warehouses, and shops, demand- 
ing a great price, and getting it. 

Think of the immense activity with which 
trade was inspired by the numerous and multi- 
farious demands of the Government! Contract- 
ors for meat, contractors for bread, contractors 
for tents, contractors for clothing, contractors 
for arms, contractors for ammunition, contract- 
ors for equipments, contractors for wagons, con- 
tractors for horses, contractors for mules, con- 
tractors for forage, contractors for railway con- 
veyance, contractors for steamers, contractors for 
ships, contractors for coal, contractors for hos- 
pitals, contractors for surgical instruments, con- 
tractors for drugs, and contractors for every 
thing else required for human use and consump- 
tion in order not only to sustain life but to de- 
stroy it, suddenly started into existence. The 
Government, pressed by a necessity which ad- 
mitted of no hesitation in regard to time, char- 
acter, quantity, quality, and cost, accepted al- 
most every offer, and paid almost any price. It 
is true, that political allies and social friends and 
relatives were favored with the earliest informa- 
tion and the best places in the general race and 
scramble for the national treasure. That eager 
partisans and devoted brothers, cousins and 
brothers-in-law, having taken the shortest road, 
should come in ahead and grasp the first and big- 
gest prizes, was not tnnatural. There was one of 
these lucky favorites who made a fortune of a 
hundred thousand dollars or more as easily as 
these words which state the fact are written 
Having secured a contract or agency for the 
purchase of transport steamers and other vessels, 
he fulfilled it with no more cost to himself than 
a cigar or two over the preliminary negotiation, 
and no greater effort than signing his name. 
The fortune was made by a minimum of per- 
sonal labor given and a maximum of pay re- 
ceived. 

The contractors of all kinds, with their con- 
tracts signed and sealed, hastened to pocket the 
profits. In many cases, with a mere dash of 
their pens, they transferred their bargains at an 
advance, and made snug fortunes, without the 
labor of an hour or the expense of a shilling. In 
other instances they fulfilled their contracts in a 
way more profitable to themselves than useful 
to the Government. The quality of the article 
they heeded little, provided it bore the name 
and the semblance of the thing, and could be 
had for almost nothing, or for much less than 
they were to receive for it. Thus shoddy, a vil- 
lainous compound, the refuse stuff and sweep- 
ings of the shop, pounded, rolled, glued, and 
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smoothed to the external form and gloss of cloth, | ‘‘ Respectfully returned. 
but no more like the genuine article than the 
shadow is to the substance, was hastily got up, | proposition is objectionable on account of its jp. 
at the smallest expense, and supplied to the | troducing an arm untried in the field—of jts yo. 
Government at the greatest. Our soldiers, on | quiring a special cartridge, and of the price 
the first day’s march, or in the earliest storm, | charged.” The importunate proprietor of the 
found their clothes, over-coats, and blankets, | carbine returned to the charge, but was again 
scattering to the winds in rags, or dissolving into | met with a repulse from the sturdy defender of 
their primitive elements of dust under the pelt-| the Ordnance Department. ‘TI have carefylly 
ing rain. Splendid looking warriors to-day, in | considered,” he wrote, ‘‘ the proposition of M; 
their bran-new uniforms! To-morrow, in their to furnish ten thousand of ’s patent 
rags and nakedness more pitiful objects than the | breach-loading carbines #t $35 each. I would 
ragged regiment of Falstaff, without a whole | gladly avail myself of any opportunity of obtain. 
shirt among em! Shoddy, with the external | ing at this time, at any price not beyond reason, 
gloss and form of a substantial thing but with | such arms as are required for the troops called 
the inherent weakness and solubility of its re- | into the service. The carbine is only, however, 
flected image, has ever since become a word, in | a cavalry arm; it is used only by dragoons when 
the vocabulary of the people, always quick in | dismounted and fighting on foot; and the or- 
their forcible and incisive rhetoric to catch and | ders in the Division of the Potomac are to arm 
appropriate a simple and expressive figure to | the cavalry with pistols and sabres only 
represent a familiar idea. The ostentatious | view of all those circumstances,” quietly adds 
nouveau riche, the fraudulent contractor who | the honest inspector, ‘‘it is submitted whether 
makes a display of his ill-gotten gains, and vul-| it will be advisable to accept a proposition in- 
gar pretenders of all kinds, will forever, in the | volving so large an expenditure [$350,000] as 
popular eye, bear upon their emblazoned coaches, | that of Mr. does.” 
the fronts of their palatial residences, the liver-| But in spite of all this the lucky proprietor, 
ies of their coachmen, and on their own backs | having a friend at court, got a contract for his 
of superfine cloths and glistening silks, the broad | carbines, which, we venture to declare in an- 
mark Suoppy. It is a good and significant | swer to the submissive inquiry of the modest 
word, and expresses exactly the opposite ofa long- | inspector, it was not ‘* advisable” for the Goy- 
used term in popular parlance, to wit: Made of | ernment to buy at any price. This is one of 
whole cloth, aptly applied to a complete thing | the many easy ways in which the large fortunes 
of any kind or to a person of sound integrity. | of this war have been made. The carbine pro- 
Shoddy, false pretension will be called as long | prietor may exult in his sudden wealth, but he 
as false pretension exists. It is obvious how | and his ‘‘friend at court” are emblazoned all 
large fortunes were made in this way, when con- | over in letters of light with ‘* shoddy.” 
tractors received immense sums for cloth and There were fifty millions of dollars spent by 
delivered only valueless shoddy. | the Government in a few months, at the begin- 
It was not only in the contracts for clothing, | ning of the war, for arms alone. Out of this a 
but in those for almost every other supply that | dozen or more contractors enriched themselves 
Government paying for the substance was mock- | for life. Poor men thus became rich between 
ed by the shadow. For sugar it often got sand; | the rising and setting of the same day’s sun; 
for coffee, rye; for leather, something no bet- | while the hundreds of thousands of dollars of the 
ter than brown paper; for sound horses and | wealthy increased to millions in the same brief 
mules, spavined beasts and dying donkeys; and | space of time, It is said that one of our great 
for serviceable muskets and pistols the experi-| merchant princes gained from his transactions 
mental failures of sanguine inventors, or the | with Government two millions of dollars in a 
refuse of shops and foreign armories. There | single year. 
was, it is true, a show of caution on the part} The proprietors of coal-mines came in for a 
of the authorities in the form of a Government- | large share of the national treasure. One com- 
al inspection; but the object of this was often | pany made such enormous profits from its sup- 
thwarted by haste, negligence, collusion, or fa- | plies of coal to the Government, and the gener- 
voritisin. | al rise in price in consequence of the increased 
A proprietor of a patent breach-loading car- | demand, that it was enabled to declare, in a sin- 
bine, who had been for years groaning over his | gle year, dividends that, in the aggregate, amount- 
unfortunate speculation, was suddenly animated | ed to two-thirds of its capital. Its stock, which 
with the hope of making a fortune out of what | a few years since could hardly tempt a purchaser 
had long since reposed and been mourned over | at ten dollars a share, has arisen since the war 
among his ‘‘dead stock.” He did make his for- | to more than two hundred dollars, and is eager- 
tune, for the Government gave him a contract, | ly caught up at that price. One shareholder, 
received the carbines, paid largely for, but nev- in a twelvemonth, received in dividends no less 
er, it is believed, used them. There was, how-| than a hundred and fifty thousand dollars for a 
ever, a valiant resistance on the part of an hon-| stock which cost him less than that sum, but 
est inspector of the Ordnance Department. The | which he could now sell for a million. 
proposal of the adventurous dealer in carbines| The “ good time” of the contractors has, how- 
was sent back to him with the indorsement—j ever, now gone. The Government, with the 
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This carbine has ney. 
er been adopted for the United Service... This 
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experience of three years’ war, and with its 
commissariat thoroughly organized, is no lon- 
ger at the mercy of the fraudulent and extor- 
tionate. In fact, it is said that in some later 
contracts the Government, more thanks to its 
iuck than shrewdness, has, with the deprecia- 
tion of the currency and the consequent rise in 
prices, got the best of the bargain. 

As fortunes can be no longer made in a day 
out of the national treasury the cager money- 
seekers have taken to the stock exchange to 
make them oxt of each other. The rage of 
speculation—excitement is too mild a word— 
which has seized upon the community, and is 
fast making us a nation of stock-jobbers, has 
never been equaled since the days of John Law 
during the French regency of the Duc d’Or- 
leans. The city exchanges and their approach- 
es are already crowded with a frenzied throng 
of eager speculators, as was the Rue de (uin- 
campoix of old, Streets are blocked up by a 
mass so frenzied by the general passion for gain 
that almost all regard for individual safety and 
respect for personal propriety seems lost. The 
drayman can only make his way by the dint 
of whip, curse, and the brute strength of his 
sturdy beast through the heaving but coherent 
multitude, whose reluctant flanks, as they are 
forced aside, are still so absorbed by the ruling 
passion that, while pressed upon by hoof and 
grazed by grinding wheels, they seem uncon- 
scious of their danger. The stranger goes to 
take a look at the speculators at the hour of ex- 
change as he does at a collection of wild beasts 
at feeding-time, and comes away with the same 
impression, namely, that in their hunger to get 
their fill they are ready to devour each other. 
The prudent citizen turns the street, and shuns 
the place as dangerous to his morals and his 
person. If not tempted to risk his fortune, he is 
sure to be so hustled by the unruly crowd as to 
spoil his temper or his clothes, and perhaps en- 
danger his limbs or life. 

The passion for stock-gambling is fast ex- 
tending to every class of society. Merchants, 
mechanics, and traders of all kinds are aban- 
doning their counting-houses, their work-shops, 
and their stalls, and thronging into Wall Street. 
The daily industry, the constant self-denial, the 
vigilant prudence, and the patient expectation 
necessary to acquire a decent competence are 
scorned for the chances of making a fortune in 
a day. The number of brokers has more than 
quadrupled in a few months, such has been the 
enormous increase of stock-jobbing. Their ag- 
gregate business, in the city of New York alone, 
has arisen from twenty-five to more than a hun- 
dred millions a day. The transactions of sev- 
eral sum up to the amount of millions each in 
a morning, with a profit in commissions alone 
of more than a thousand dollars daily. There 
would be a cause @f congratulation if this enor- 
mous business was an indication of the increased 
productive wealth of the nation; but it is no- 
thing of the kind. It is only a proof of the pas- 
sion for buying and selling, with the hope of 
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benefiting by the fluctuations of price. Pur- 
chase and sale are essential means for the ex- 
change of products, without which, no doubt, 
the productive power of the country would be 
paralyzed. The merchant, the broker, and 
trader are to it what the sensitive and motor 
nerves are to the brain—subordinate to its func- 
tions, but necessary to its action. The nerves 
may be active, though the brain be torpid, but 
the result is a St. Vitus’s dance of excited sen- 
sation, and perpetual and irregular movement, 
which waste the power, and finally destroy the 
organization. So it is when the merchant, 
broker, and trader make their function of ex- 
change, which should be subordinate, paramount 
to the productive power of labor. This is what 
the rage of speculation is doing, and it requires 
no prophet to tell the result. Ruin must come 
with the certainty of the fulfillment of a natural 
law. 

Yet, when the passion of speculation, however 
obvious the fatal consequences, has once fevered 
the blood of a people, it unfortunately is seldom 
checked, except by its own retributive effect of 
exhaustion. The homilies of the pulpit, the 
daily warnings of the press, and the demonstra- 
tions of political economy are unheeded by ears 
ringing with the jubilant shouts of the favorites 
of fortune. When they hear of one who was a 
bankrupt but a few months since, but now counts 
by millions his fortune, made in a short half 
year at the stock exchange, or rather in ‘‘the 
street"—for his credit was never clean enough 
for admission to the fastidious company of gen- 
tlemen at “ the Board; when they hear of an- 
other who was but yesterday a vendor of apples 
and peanuts at the street corner, and is to-day, 
by fortunate speculations, the possessor of hun- 
dreds of thousands; and again of a third, who, 
in the course of a flying visit from a neighbor- 
ing city to New York, took a chance, merely 
pour passer le temps, in the lottery of Cumber- 
land or Mariposa, and went home, after a week's 
absence, with a prize of a hundred thousand 
dollars in his pocket—when they hear of these 
and the like, as we all do every day, they are 
loth to turn from so brilliant examples of suc- 
cess to listen to the sober precepts of Prudence. 
The small voice of Prudence, moreover, is hour- 
ly becoming fainter and fainter, drowned as it is 
in the general shout of triumph. Prudence, it 
is feared, will soon cease altogether, for want of 
a listener, from uttering further warnings, and 
leave to retributive justice to vindicate a natu- 
ral law, the abuse of which she could not pre- 
vent. 

The mania of speculation is wondrously con- 
tagious, especially among a people so gregari- 
ous and sympathetic as we are. What touches 
one is apt to be felt by all. As men of every 
class, age, and business are already thronging 
Wall Street, it may not be long before our women 
shall be seen, as in the times of John Law in 
France, and of the South Sea bubble in England, 
trailing their silks and satins in the dust of the 
exchange, and raising their voice in its din of 
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excited barter. Already the spirit of specula- 
tion so pervades the community that the rise and 
fall of stocks is the most common topic of daily 
conversation in our houses during the hours of 
leisure, if hours of leisure we can be said to have 
when they are filled with the thoughts and talks 


of business. Some of our women are already | 


infected with the prevailing passion of money- 
making as they have been long with that of 
spending it. ‘* What’s the price of gold to-day, 


my dear?” escapes from the pretty mouth of | 


your wife before she has impressed the habitual 


kiss of connubial welcome upon your expectant | 


lips. If you are a speculator, as you probably 
are in common with most of your fellow-citizens 
at this moment, and have made a good day of 
it, you answer blandly and don’t complain of 
the loss of the conjugal embrace. If you have 
been unlucky and want consolation, and seek 
what you have a right to expect but don’t find, 
you mourn over the loss, and conclude probably, 
with St. Paul, that money, or rather the love of 
it, is the root of all evil. 

The day has been found too short for the 
untiring stock speculators. They gather in a 
great hotel, and renewing the morning’s strife 


for gain prolong it to the late hours of the night, | 
which they make hideous with their eager and | 


noisy competition. What care they for wives 
deserted, children unseen from day to day and 
turned night after night into bed unblessed by a 


father’s kiss; domestic joys and duties forsaken, | 


and all the claims of social intercourse neglected, 
provided they gain their cent. per cent. on the 
rise or fall, as it may be, of Cumberland and 
Mariposa ? 

It is obvious that when all are seeking to 
make their fortunes at others’ expense that most 
will be disappointed. Each one, however, thinks 
that it will be his neighbor until he awakes some 
morning and finds it is himself who is ruined. 
There are some seductive examples undoubtedly 
of great success, of the rise of poverty to wealth 
in the course of a few weeks. ‘There will be, 
too, with no less certainty before long, many 
striking instances of a fall from riches to beg- 
gary. Michelet, in his chapter on Law’s scheme, 
tells of one who was a footman at the beginning 
of the month, a millionaire by his successful 
speculations at its close, and again a footman 
before the end of another thirty days, with no- 
thing in possession but his suit of livery, and 
nothing in prospect but his wages. 

It is not within our province to discuss the 
policy or necessity of the issue of the present 
paper currency. It is obvious, however, to all 
that its increasing abundance is the exciting 
eause which, acting upon a community singu- 
larly prone to the disease, has produced the 
prevalent fever of speculation. Some of the 
largest fortunes have been made by those shrewd 
men, who from the beginning foresaw the natu- 
ral effect of a redundant paper currency in rais- 
ing prices. These, with apparent recklessness 
but with real shrewdness, bought every thing of 
value they could borrow money enough to buy 

* 





| or purchase on credit. As the currency depre- 

ciated and prices necessarily rose, they paid their 
debts in less value than they had received, and 
received a greater value in what they had bought 
than they paid. The rise in prices from day ¢p 
day, as the paper money becomes more abund- 
ant and less valuable, is the great stimulus jo 
speculation. It is advisable for those who pos. 
sess substantial property to cling to it. If you 
have houses, farms, land, dividend paying stocks, 
or even merchandise which can be kept without 
spoiling, do not be tempted to part with them 
too readily by the high prices offered in paper, 
Again, if you have currency to invest, do not be 
| frightened by the high prices, but buy what is of 

substantial value and that alone, even if it takes 
|a great deal of paper to do it. Above all es- 
chew speculation, and trust not the bubbles which 
the flatulant enterprise of the day is blowing so 
industriously. They may rise and float for 
a while, glittering with a false sparkle of gold and 
silver and all the bright colors of the rainbow, 
but when you shall attempt to grasp them the 
air will escape, leaving you nothing in hand 
but the scum of which they are made. Such a 
discretion on the part of men of real means would 
do much to check the dangerous passion of specu- 
| lation, or if not, save themselves and the coun- 
| try from ruin. 

The old proverb says: ‘‘ That which comes 
easy goes easy.” The suddenly enriched con- 
tractors, speculators, and stock-jobbers illustrate 
its truth. They are spending money with a pro- 
fusion never before witnessed in our country, at 
no time remarkable for its frugality. Our great 
houses are not big enough for them ; they pull 
them down and build greater. They, like the 
proud and wanton Caligula, construct stables 
of marble ata fabulous cost, in which their 
horses are stabled (some, doubtless, to be fed on 
gilded oats), with a luxury never hitherto in- 
dulged in by the most opulent of our fellow-cit- 
izens. Even the manure heaps lie upon more 
resplendent floors than are swept by the silken 
trains of our proudest dames. So magnificent 
are these structures that their proprietors have 
not hesitated to assemble within them ‘‘ the best 
society” they could command of fine gentlemen 
and finer ladies, to hold a carnival of pleasure. 
The playing of Comedies, it is said, was a part 
of the programme, as if the presence of the beav- 
monde, seeking pleasure in a stable, was not in 
itself a sufficiently sorry farce. What was acted 
we know not; but we can testify that ‘‘ High 
Life Below Stairs” was the chief performance. 
The very horses must have neighed in applause 
of the appropriateness of the piece, and life- 
like action of the players. A horse-langh was 
surely their well-merited reward. 

These Sybarites of ‘‘ shoddy” buy finer furni- 
ture than was ever bought before, and dress in 
costlier cloths and silks than*have been hitherto 
imported. No foreign luxury, even at the pres- 
ent enormous prices, is too dear for their exorbi- 
tant desires and swollen pockets. The importa- 
tions of the country have arisen to the large 


am 
ch 
ri 


amount of thirty millions of dollars a month, 
chiefly to satisfy the increased appetite for luxu- 
rious expense. 

The ordinary sources of expenditure seem to 
have been exhausted, and these ingenious prodi- 
gals have invented new ones. The men button 
their waistcoats with diamonds of the first wa- 
ter, and the women powder their hair with gold 
and silver dust.* 

As excess, overflowing the natural channels 
of enjoyment, is always sure to take an irregular 
and perverted course for the indulgence of its un- 
checked vagaries, it is not surprising to find the 
boundless extravagance of the times assuming 
forms at variance with propriety and taste. Par- 
js, provoked to excessive folly and wild extray- 
agance by an imperial court willing to enervate 
the people by debauchery that they may become 
too languid for resistance to tyranny, has, among 
other forms of dissipations, invented a grotesque 
kind of fancy ball. In this the guests represent 
things instead of persons. For example, one pre- 
sents herself as a kitchen, with her person hung 
all over with pots and kettles, wearing a sauce- 
pan for a helmet, like Sancho Panza, brandishing 
ashovel and tongs, and playing the part of a kitch- 
en wench with probably a dish-clout hanging to 
her tail. Another of a more sentimental turn 


is a flower-garden, festooned with roses and bear- 
ing a spade andrake. A third is a pack of play- 
ing-cards, bedizened all over with clubs, dia- 
monds, and hearts, and so on with every possi- | 
ble transformation of the human spiritual being 


(supposed to be rational) into the senseless, ma- 
terial thing. 

This absurdity has been imported by our 
wealthy New Yorkers, together with other Pa- 
risian extravagances. Last winter, during which 
high carnival was held by our nouveaux riches, 
a dame who has traveled, and had the honor of 
fainting in the arms, it is said, of Imperial 
Majesty, in the course of which embrace she 
probably imbibed her high appreciation of impe- 
rial folly, got up one of these grotesque fancy 
balls. 
music, and bore upon her head an illuminated 
lyre supplied with genuine gas, from a reservoir 
and fixtures concealed somewhere under her 
clothes. ‘* We don’t feel this war,” they say. 
We believe them. Nothing, we fear, while 
they are stupefying themselves in this whirl of 
absurd folly would bring them to their senses 
short of a shower of Greek fire. 

If this extravagance and wantonness were con- 
fined to the fools of fortune we might leave them 
to the exhaustion that must come from this waste 
of means and perversion of the faculties of mind 





* There are three kinds of resplendent powder used by 
our fashionable women: the gold and silver, which cost fif- 


teen dollars a head, and the diamond, which at present is | 


only of glass, and costs much less, 
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She herself appeared on the occasion as | 


| ure ? 
| the fact that it is a sacrifice demanding the ut- 
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and body. Their ruin would be hardly felt or 
regretted. But, unfortunately, our people are 
so imitative that when one simpleton, provided 
he be rich, leads the way, all follow. Every man 
and woman thinks he must do as his wealthy 
neighbor does. The consequence is already 
shown in the general prevalence of extravagance 
and dissipation. ‘The sheps of the dry-goods 
man, the jeweler, the dealer in carpets and cab- 
inet-ware, and the gilded establishments of the 
restaurateur were never so crowded. The trades- 
man hardly shows any but his most expensive 
wares, which his greedy customer snatches up 


without solicitation. Thus camel’s-hair shawls, 


| at fifteen hundred dollars or more, go off briskly 


at the price; rivers of diamonds (riviére de dia- 
mants) flow unchecked by any regard for cost. 
Aubusson and tapestry carpets of fabulous ex- 
pense are bought unhesitatingly and recklessly 
trod upon, and dinners are eaten and wine drunk 
at Delmonico’s and the Maison Dorée at a price 
per head, in a single sitting, which would sup- 
port a soldier and his family for a good portion 
of the year. Who knows but that our wives 
and daughters may all take to powdering their 
hair with gold and silver dust at fifteen dollars 
per head, or transforming themselves into gas- 
fixtures? What is to hinder our young 
of the counting-house and shop—for 
they an old fool of the Stock Exchange to show 
them the example—from buttoning their waist- 
coats with diamonds ? 

Apart from the fatal and permanent effect of 
the habit of expense and sensual indulgence upon 
the individual and national character, it may 
have a disastrous influence upon the war. While 
the passion for speculation is raging, and the 
means for gratifying the appetite for luxury and 
pleasure are abounding, the war is not felt, and 
is willingly concurred in. Let, however, the 
reaction come, as it surely will, when fortunes 
shall scatter more rapidly than they have been 
gathered, and abundance and delight be no lon- 
ger so easily purchasable, then the sensibility of 
our luxurious citizens may be so awakened as to 
feel the war, and feel it so much that they may 
wish it at an end before its great purpose is ac- 
complished. We shall perhaps find our Capua 
at home, and its people too enervated by in- 
dulgence to smite their enemies. Are we de- 
luding ourselves with the idea that this war is to 
be a continued carnival of abundance and pleas- 
If so, we had better awaken at once to 


dandies 
haven't 


most effort of patient endurance. No noble 
cause, such as we are struggling for, was ever 


|won by men while besotting themselves with 


excess and dallying pleasure. We must feel 
this war, and feel it resolutely, or we shall never 
triumph. Are we willing to prove ourselves 
worthy to triumph ? 
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IN “DIXIE? ner; while, if spared to the age of fifty years, 
, it would be equally probable that his Property 

would by that time have reached the amount , 
$125,000, which would provide ample Settee 
to each of a family of five children. In fact 
was a common declaration of business mep ; 

that county that they doubled their capital 
ery five years; or, to use the language of their 
| ordinary statement, ‘* A man may buy a plan 
ation and negroes without a cent, borrowing 
the money for the purpose, and make both | 
for themselves in five years, the overseeing a 

managing being thrown into the account.” 
I may add, although it is not essential to com. 
plete the estimate of my friend’s fortune and 
prospects, that Mr. Ames, although finding 


ff, a8 


he came on the stage of life, slavery to be the 


S I was in Montgomery on the Ist, in Ma- 

con on the 3d, in Augusta on the 7th, in 
Columbia on the 10th, in Raleigh on the 13th, 
and in Richmond on the 15th of March, I think 
I can give you a better picture of Dixie's land 
generally than even the ‘‘reliable gentleman” 
of the newspapers. 

Alabama is my home. For the past twenty 
years I have continued to cultivate a small plant- 
ation, beginning with seven slaves, and now own- 
ing twenty. 

Fifteen years ago my State was, as to general 
commercial and agricultural interests, enjoying 
a prosperity as ,veat as could be desired. As 
an illustration of the average circumstances of 
those within my own acquaintance, I will select | normal condition of the blacks in his State, and, 
my friend and neighbor, Mr. Ames, and tell you | while obtaining his servants by the gift of his 
what were then his possessions and prospects; | mother and his wife’s father as part of his cap- 
premising that, before my letter is over, I will let | ital in commencing business as a planter, yet 
you know how as to the same respects he stands | had no violent sentiments as to its extension or 
to-day. Mr. Ames was then a married man | perpetuity. He was known to be conservative 
with two children. He was twenty-six years as to Southern rights and demands in the in- 
old. He owned eight hundred acres of excellent | coming States, and was a friend to the doctrine 
land, with twelve laborers and eight servants too known as ‘‘ Popular Sovereignty.” He had, 
young to labor. He employed no overseer, be- | however, no scruples as to the system as he 
ing himself very industrious, a good farmer, and | found it in Alabama, and expected its continu- 
fond of devoting all his time and energies to his | ance in the Cotton States. 
plantation. The following is a fair estimate of | 1 have purposely selected this individual as 
his capital and stock in the business of agricul- | representing to my memory the average thrift 
ture, in gold, at that time: | and intelligence of the community in which he 

Eight hundred acres of land........... $8,000 | lived; and this general description of my friend 


It 








nd 


I enendanence canes-est 14.000 


ry | would answer to describe many others residing 

BEIGMs CONST SSTVENES . 2... ce cece cece 4,000 ° . =, 

Cattle and farming implements... ..... 1.00  |near him, and who were accustomed to daily 

Seven mules... ....0.-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,050 | intercourse at the county seat, or a country store 

eee ee ee ee ee 20) } H v 7 

One horse. .... aoe nearer home. In this county the large body of 
Wee c san ncesecescss $28, 250 - . 


citizens were men of similar opinions and in- 
formation. Mr. Ames read no daily paper, but 
took one religious and two secular weeklies. 
This was fifteen years ago. At that time, 
however deep the seeds of disunion may have 
been sowed in our vicinity, we heard or read 
nothing of secession from the Union. But in 
| 1850, when the compromise measures were dis- 
| cussed in Congress, many of our local politi- 
cians openly avowed the opinion that, to enjoy 
the highest prosperity, the South must declare 


The annual product of this farm, over and 
above the supplies raised for the family and serv- 
ants, was sixty bales of cotton, which, at the 
rate of ten cents per pound, or fifty dollars per 
bale, amounted to three thousand dollars per an- 
num. Of this sum one thousand dollars was all 
he expended beyond what his land produced for 
the wants of the household, so that his annual 
savings were two thousand dollars, to be invested 
from year to year in grown hands, or women with 
young children, or in land; it being necessary | itself an independent Government. My friend 
to increase his land twenty-five per cent. every | was active in the expression of an opposite sen- 
eighth year to accommodate his increasing help. | timent; was a strong supporter of Mr. Clay’s 

His home was pleasant, and furnished with | ‘‘ Compromise ;” was spoken of for the Legisla- 


every thing necessary for comfort. As to cloth-| ture, and, had he consented, could have been 


ing his family made a respectable appearance, | elected by a large Union majority. 
and he was educating a daughter at a consid-| I do not propose to detain you with a history 
erable expense in a neighboring female semin-! of the change in public opinion and its causes, 
ary. He was avery pious member of the Meth- | so familiar to all, but will say that in the last 
odist Church, liberal in his gifts to benevolent | Presidential election, after the Charleston Con- 
objects, and his house was noted as the home| vention had broken up, it was the hope of the 
of preachers as they passed through that county. | Union men at the South that no candidate 
As to his future prospects in life, there was | would be chosen by the people, that Congress 
every reason to suppose that at the age of forty | would elect a President 
he might increase the comforts and iuxuries of | 
his family; annually visit the Northern States or 
enjoy a European tour; and educate his chil- 
dren either at home or abroad in the best man- 


, and that the choice 
would fall either upon Douglas or Bell, whose 
election would not furnish to the violent seces- 
sion men the pretert they would plead if Mr. 
Lincoln were chosen. 





an’ DIXIE. 





~ When Sumter was reinforced, attacked, and 
finally taken, the leaders of disunion took pains 

that every where there should seem to be de- 
soustrations of great rejoicing; but there were 
not a few who, justly appreciating the magnitude 
of the contest before them, regarded the event 
with a deep, anxious, heart-rending solicitude. 

‘These prime leaders of the rebellion, who first 

controlled and still hold in tyranny our crushed 
and manacled South, inspired all the newspapers 
to give forth the same utterances that filled the 
pub lic messages and proclamations sent from 
Montgomery, and afterward from Richmond. 
The following are fair specimens of these utter- 
ances : 

« President Lincoln will never dare to make war.” 

“It will be impossible to raise a man or a dollar to de- 
fend the Union cause against seceding States." 

‘Troops never can march an inch through the 
States on such an errand.” 

“ Foreign recognition is a certainty, and there is 
question as to it except of a few weeks or more in time. 

“The slaves will supply by their labor all necessary 
productions for an army to defend the South, or, if neces- 
sary, invade the North.” 

“ Even should there be an attempt to organize an army 
to oppose secession and maintain the Union, Washington 
must fall, and the national Administration with it, before 
such an army can be matured.” 


Sorder 


no 


” 


Such were some of the axioms studiously in- 


stilled into the minds of the people of the South; 
and under the influence of these and similar 
statements, relied upon and gradually confided 
n, a deluded people were hurried into what has 
already brought desolation and death into many 


of their homes, and made the whole land weep 
with garments rolled in blood. Not more cer- 
tainly did a “lying spirit” of old enter into all 
the prophets that Ahab, King of Israel, might 
fall in battle, than did a lying spirit seem to twist 
and distort the condition of every thing in the 
minds of the leaders of the rebellion, giving heed 
to which the South is to-day suffering its present 
extremities. 

The first signs of actual warfare appeared in 
the daily and nightly drilling of the uniformed 
companies of militia in the towns and cities. 
These companies were continually parading, with 
martial music. Banners were presented to them, 
speeches were made exhorting them to die for 
Southern independence, and they were organ- 
ized into the army that fought at Bull Run. 

After the result of that battle was known all 
supposed that there would be no more fighting 
and no more troops needed. Victory was with 
the Confederacy, Washington was theirs, the 
North would yield and obey, and Southern in- 
dependence was achieved. Such was the uni- 
versal cry of the Government, the army officers, 
and all the journals. 

No other topic was heard; and all compari- 
sons instituted between North and South ended 
by declaring the people of the latter to be the 
most intelligent, refined, wise, and brave on the 
face of the earth. It was not safe to hazard 
the supposition that the North had brave men 
or noble women ; to infer that she would fight; 
or speak of the battles of Revolutionary times, 


| in which the forefathers of N 
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Yorthern men were 
victorious. The qualities which ‘ the 
Yankees” could be praised for without persenal 
danger were money-making without labor, and 
knavery in the spheres of peddling, manufactur- 
ing gilt jewelry, compounding patent medicines, 
and the like. As to statesmanship, philosophy. 
literature, learning, science, or art, any advances 
or proficiency in these it was universally claim- 
ed were only derived or copied from the savans 
of Europe or of the Confederate States. 

The almost universal impression has been 
that ‘‘the Yankees” could only fight under the 
protection of their gun-boats, or with a numer- 
ical force double that of their antagonists; and 
not until the successes of Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg has this conviction been at all shaken. 

The general estimate of the chances for the 
South in this matter may be thus briefly stated : 
If a compromise candidate or even a War Dem- 
ocrat is elected, there will be a show of war, but 
only a show, and then a peace will be concluded 
on the basis of two Governments. If another 
war or Anti-Slavery candidate is chosen the old 
army of office-holders and Government contract- 
ors will be ejected, and the new and successful 
aspirants for their vacant places will succeed in 
prolonging the war for their own advantage. 
Then, as Micawber says, ‘‘ something will turn 
up,” and recognition abroad or dissatisfaction 
at home will give victory to the Confederacy. 
But if Lincoln is elected all hope for the Con- 
federacy is dead. 

Do you ask me whether we feed the war much 
yet? Hardly, in our pockets. The Govern- 
ment has spent such enormous sums that money 
is very plenty, but is principally in the hands 
of producers of surplus provisions, contractors, 
speculators, and manufacturers. Shop-keepers 
are as a class abolished ; their stores are closed, 
and, as such, they can not operate. 

I have said that I was in Macon on the 3d of 
March, and perhaps I can not give you a better im- 
pression of how a business town now appears than 
by telling you what I saw and experienced there. 

The cotton warehouses are loaded, I may say 
densely packed and overflowing. The cotton in 
them belongs to farmers, merchants who have 
closed business and thus invested, bank and rail- 
road corporations, men claiming British, French, 
or German citizenship, or speculators who have 
made fortunes since the war, the latter of whom 
have largely invested in land, or cotton, or city 
property, all the funds not necessary for their 
business. I may add, many of the above are 
now ‘enjoying the protection which a Northern 
residence affords them, and are to be found in 
New York, Philadelphia, and other cities of the 
loyal States. I found about half of the mer- 
cantile houses closed entirely and not used at 
all. Of the remainder half may be said to be 
filled with cotton or tobacco on. storage, and the 
few others about half open, presenting much 
such an appearance as stores partially open.on 
Sunday here present. Of articles to be sold 
there was to be found about a twentieth part of 


only 
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the variety that could formerly be obtained. The] The dinner is of a piece with the breakfas; 
merchants are without clerks and entirely indif- | It would seem that there could be but little 


ferent as to whether they sell or not, generally 
seeming to prefer the articles on hand to Con-| 
federate money at any price. 

My wife, who before the war was accustomed | 
to every luxury, and always made her Northern 
shopping tour annually, had not purchased since | 
the war a single dress, but was now extravagant 
enough to demand calico for one only. I pur- 
chased accordingly some articles for her, and 
here, with some annotations, is the bill which I 
paid : 
10 yds. [narrow] prints [} wide, said to be English, block- 

ade; but on examination bearing the label ** Sprague's 

narrow prints”), $8 50 per yd E85 00 | 
20 yds. [course] muslin, $15 per yd | 
10 yds. (coarse poor] challis, $18 per yd. 
3 spools Coates's thread, $3 per spool 
1 (narrow ribbon) cravat 3 75 
1 card hooks and eyes (poor quality) 00 | 
1 [small coarse] linen hdkf. 00 | 
2 slate pencils 5 00 


00 
00 j 


io 


to| 


Having traded to my satisfaction, I went 
look at the mechanics’ shops. These are closed, | 
except such as are under the supervision of and 
employed by the Government, or those having 
Government contracts, who, however, smuggle 
in a little work for individual customers or 
friends. All the mechanics thus employed are 
regularly mustered into the army, and are de- | 
tailed for this duty. 

The hotels are unswept and unwashed. 
servants are few in number. So many soldiers, | 
some sick, some with neglected wounds remain 
in them, that the rooms are in an ill plight as} 
to cleanliness, and a disgusting odor fills them | 
all. You register your name. If there is a 
room you get a portion of it, and the whole or | 
part of a bed, by paying twenty dollars. The) 
lodging is only ten, but you must pay for one 
meal also (tea or breakfast), to secure it: you | 
then receive a lodging ticket and a meal ticket. 
You go to yourroom. The servant apologizes 
for the lack of every thing by saying, ‘‘ The sold- | 
jus done stole all de tings.” So there is no soap, 
no bowl, no pitcher, no towel. Half an inch of | 
tallow-candle is given you at bed time; you find 


The | 


temptation to visit the bar where liquors aye 
five dollars a drink, which is doled out in g 
small wine-glass, no man being allowed to he}, 
himself. , 

The private residences wear the appearance 
of neglect; as there is no mechanical labor a: 
command there are no repairs. All additions 
or alterations commenced before the war remain 
just as they then were. The streets are not 
swept, and are also neglected as to repairs, but 
crowded with a motley assemblage of refugees 
from the conquered portions of different States, 
who wander about almost without the means of 
living; for many of these once rich are now 
nearly beggars. I saw several from Charleston, 
Savannah, etc., in rags, and only saved from 
starvation by a State fund appropriated to the 
sustenance of poor soldiers’ families and the dis. 
tressed generally. The universal dress is a home- 
made jean with shoes of cloth uppers and wood- 
en soles. I visited a large house, almost the 
only manufactory I saw in the South that is 
not working for the Government, where they 
make ladies’ shoes with patent cloth uppers and 
leather single soles that are readily bought at 
from thirty to forty dollars per pair. 

I might go on thus to sketch for you the as- 
pect of Southern towns and Dixie’s land gener- 
ally, but have talked longer now than I intend- 
ed, and will close by giving you, as I promised, 
a glimpse of my friend, Mr. Ames, as I left him 
a few weeks ago. 

His workmen have increased, as he now owas 
twenty-four laborers. All his horses, mules, 
and stock, save those actually used in the tillage 
of his land, are impressed. 

You ask how is this impressment conducted ? 
Thus: The country is divided into districts, over 
each of which an impressing agent is appointed. 
These are ordered from time to time to take 
such property as is not actually necessary for the 
sustenance of families. The prices are fixed by 
two Commissioners, one appointed by the Gen- 
eral Government, and one by the State Govern- 
ment. These Commissioners meet every month 
and assign the prices that the agents subject to 


but one sheet on your bed and very scanty cov-| them shall give for impressed property. The 
ering. If you ask for a fire you pay two dollars | agents then are furnished with money, or, at the 
extra. This is of course a wood fire, as there is | option of the owner of the goods, give a certifi- 
no transportation for coal. If you can sleep, | cate payable in scrip. These agents are also in- 
you do so; and then the following breakfast | structed to purchase if they can at the same 
awaits you when you give up your ticket at the | prices, and not to impress unless no purchase 
dining-room. can be effected otherwise. If it is suspected 
Sreax.—[That is such beef as you may read | that property is secreted, or its amount under- 
of in Robinson Crusoe or Gulli-| estimated by the owner, his premises are most 

ver. thoroughly searched. 

Corrrr.—[That is a decoction of wheat, rye,| |My friend has thus had all of his horses im- 
corn, sweet-potatoes, or ground | pressed. He is allowed by law to plant only 
pease, with sugar from the bot-| three acres of cotton. All his meat (bacon) 
tom of 2 molasses barrel, nearly | over one-half the usual allowance for his ne- 
as black as tar, and the molas-| groes has been impressed. All his cattle, ex- 
ses not being dripped out, of | cept oxen actually used on his farm and milch 
course wet. ] | cows actually now giving milk, and all other 

Cors Brean and butter.—[The latter fair.] | cattle except sucking-calves, were impressed. 





He is unable to obtain more than half the iron 
requisite for his plow-work. 

His negroes have not for four years had a sin- 
gle blanket, but for a substitute a loose spongy 
fabric of home-made cotton. One of these poor 
substitutes for blankets is given each year to 
every adult negro. The children have none. 
He and his immediate family have only such 
clothing as they make from the fabrie produce 
on their own wheels and looms introduced in 
1861 and 1862. As they have no sheep they 
have no wool for blankets or aught else. 

Besides these privations my friend suffers all 
the depression of spirits arising from the over- 
throw of all his plans for future life. Instead 
of riches and luxury, poverty and distress are 
before him. His property is consumed by tax- 


Fight hundred acres of land 
Twenty-four laborers at $4000 apiece 
Twenty other servants at $1500 each 
Horses none, all impressed. 
nied th ums, 0 eginedian om eee wees 
Farming utensils . . 
Total value 


If we subtract from this the value at which 
we have put his slaves, which Mr. Ames says 
are not now worth to him a cent, and he believes 
will soon be free, the property that fifteen years 
ago was worth in gold $28,250 has dwindled 
down to #1328, while under good care and with 
hard and persevering toil expended upon it. 

While his income is now small, the little cot- 
ton he does raise lying in his gin-house, and lia- 
ble any day to be burned by Confederate scouts 
to keep it from falling into the hands of the 
Yankees, he must pay for iron to mend his tools 
$5 per pound; for cotton cards, #60 per pair; 
for a hat, $50; for salt, $150 per sack if ‘‘ Liv- 
erpool ;” if ‘* coast,” $70 per 100 pounds. 
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ation, his servants are a burden, he has aban- 
doned the idea of educating his children or of 
foreign travel. He was intending to erect a 
pleasant dwelling, the old home of his family 
being much dilapidated ; this intention he will 
never fulfill or his expectations of a comfortable 
living in his old age. As he now considers the 
rebellion a failure, and has given up all hopes 
of success under the present tyranny, he sees 
nothing before him but distress; and the pre- 
mature whiteness of his locks reveals that there 
are secret corroding griefs within his heart that 
he dares not utter. 

As I have shown you what he was worth fif- 
teen years since I will furnish an estimate of his 
present possessions, reckoned in Confederate 
money and in gold. 

‘onfederate Mone; 
$40, 000 
96, 000 
80,000 

4.000 
2.500 


$172,500 


If he should send a child to school, he must 
pay $60 per month for its board and $150 for 
its tuition. He has no opportunity or means to 
repair his furniture and the natural wear and 
tear of all household articles. His last carpet, 
being first cut into pieces two yards long by one 
yard wide, has gone where all his blankets and 
most of his coverlets have gone, to eke out the 
limited blankets of the soldiers; while his own 
misery is enhanced by the reflection that it is 
shared by most of his acquaintances and friends, 
and that through the agency of demagogues his 
much-loved native land lies desolate and mourn- 
ing. The case of my friend Mr. Ames is a 
type of the whole South. 
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N untutored instinct, be it of the child, the | 


barbarian, or the man advanced only into 
an imperfect civilization, loves and values things 
evident, largely outlined ; height, breadth, vast- 
ness, strength, swiftness, glowing color, joy, and 
the present instant ; almost to exclusion of shad- 
ows, sorrows, waiting, things homely and mi- 
nute; finds expression in a monstrous mytholo- 
gy, in prodigious gateway and pillar, and miles 
of obelisks still now with an unutterable desola- 
tion amidst the piling sand, in the marvels of a 
literature where was much enchantment and no 
everyday living, in the brawn and muscle of a 
Ceeur De Lion, in the annals of a time when 
there were courts and titles of an astounding as- 
sumption, but no people, unless numbers chanced 
to give these fractional bits of dull humanity 
such respectability as attaches to a herd, or the 
canaille, in the nursery growth of bean stalks 
and the strides of seven-league boots, in the very 
baby clutching at the cruel flame and careless 
of eyes soft with mother love. 
Every where is, and has been, imaged forth 


a deeper and sweeter wisdom; in the patience 
| of the sky, in the peace of the mountains, in the 
elaboration of the mosses, in rising mist and 
floating cloud and faithful seasons. There came, 
too, a time when things insignificant, in the 
**widow’s mite’ and the ‘‘cup of cold water,” 
had their spoken evangel; and to sorrow and 
patience was affixed a priceless value: but the 
dead centuries have been at all times slow of 
heart and dull of ear, rebellious or in hot haste, 
and so recked little of the sweet voices and quiet 
teachings ; while we—certainly our matured civ- 
ilization is the apotheosis of many a sober-hued 
power and principle down-trodden in the dust 
of the old times—we have the word smoothly on 
our lips and blazoned over our door-posts, and 
as for our hearts, these are days of much deli- 
cacy and fine feeling, and a most comprehensive 
charity, and every man, like Cain, is his own 
keeper. We proclaim the microscope with the 
telescope ; we deal much with first causes; we 
| are fond of digging after that well where truth 
| lies hidden, and accomplish a vast deal of sifting 
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and analyzing. Weare exceedingly wide-awake | on quiet power and low-voiced virtues; we, hay. 
about pretension; we weigh creeds with curious | ing an eye to profit, use them first. We! o- 
nicety, and a cold tolerance that is sublime, and | faith of the grammar a plural pronoun, masco. 
are very exact about the component parts. We| line or feminine; but here I edge off gingerly 
are wise in our own eyes, and prudent in our| from the masculine segment as one having a 
own sight. We smile at the coarse sense that | due humility, and small desire to exercise my. 
found power in the infraction rather than the | self with matters too lofty for me. . 
observance of nature’s laws, with its bulky genii 
and mushroom palaces. We, too, have our) hunting as did Aladdin, putting their trust jy 
genii slaves of the lamp and of the ring, but | the talisman and not in the genii. 
creations not of an ignorant faith but of the | sieurs! 
science after whose canons we hold them; genii 
that can be weighed, and bottled, and demon- | 
strated; in their very incorporeal natures trib- 
utes to the hard practicality that made out the 
spell with which to conjure them, and drag- 
ging them at its chariot wheels has subjugated 
the whole earth; colossal slaves working mar-| infection of its mad tumult and betake them- 
vels past those of fairy-lore, yet reducible to| selves to that trade of mischief of such doubtfy 
figures, best expressed in that one, two, three, | patronage according to Dr. Watts. 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, on which For, when Badroul Bondour’s eyebrows were 
Gradgrind takes his stand, and in which he puts | done to a shade (is it not written in the chron- 
his trust as the one fact in a crack-brained | icles of every nursery ?), and her finger tips to 
world. proper depths of henna, when she had tried on 
But the wise old Easterns held their genii in| the peach-blossom trowsers and her last new 
bondage. The fisherman must needs clap the | shawl, boxed her slave’s ears, admired the dome 
cover on his for his life. Aladdin commanded | and the twenty-four windows for the hundredt! 
his hideous servants as slaves of the lamp, and | time, laughed at the fat old vizier waddling in 
him who held the lamp; and they and the pal-| at the gate of the Sultan her father, and gently 
ace, with its dome and its windows imbedded in | fretted because Aladdin was so fond of that 
gems, and the rest of the interminable and some- | tiresome hunting, she must needs take to bar- 
what tiresome splendors, were but so many acci-| gaining, and sell old lamps for new. Poor 
dents, consequent on the old brass Jamp on the | little princess! she knew nothing of the talis- 
cornice; but we are prone to bow down before | man, and though some women may achieve 
our genii and ignore the talisman. We pant-| logic, and many have logic thrust upon them, I 
ingly proclaim that this is the century and steam | think few are born logical. ‘ Brass, ergo worth- 
is its prophet, and stunned by the thunder and | less,” was her reasoning. It was left for the ma- 
splendor of our going forget the tea-kettle from | gician to divine that in a palace whose meanest 
which we started. We applaud the effect, and| furnishings were gold and silver, a brass lamp 
overlook or despise the cause. We makesuccess| must be the talisman; and as in the days of 
the cardinal virtue, and electricity, in a manner, Aladdin, so we find it now. There are many 
the object of the age. We have with much ado} Badroul Bondours; there is much of this chaf- 
spelled out the rocky pages of the earth’s story, fering. The sales are not quoted in money 
the colossal plan blocked out in space with a vast-| columns; they are not entered in revenue re- 
ness inconceivable, ages on ages of silence and| ports; there are no signs, no advertisements, of 
dimness, ages on ages of monstrous growth and | the times and places when ‘old lamps will be 
still more monstrous life, slow deposit, tumultu-| sold for new;” yet is the business miserably 
ous upheaval, fire and flood evoked from chaos, | brisk notwithstanding, and I suppose there is 
disorder, riot, and death made to work harmony | no one branch of commerce of so reverend an 
and life, cycles of a gradual maturing to perfec-| antiquity, seeing that the first sale on record 
tion, to lose the lesson of so vast a patience in| was that famous one made by Madam Eve; 
the thought of the wisdom that can read the| while it has always been a notable peculiarity 
cipher. We have overthrown the giant Igno-| of such bargains from her time down, that one 
rance, we have beaten back the dragon Preju-| once made, you can never have done with it, 


: - Soa 
dice, the castle-gates fly open at our touch, and | since it is not so much a pact, closed, sealed, 
for which you can take your whipping, wash 


; Grant that 
my lords being undazzled and right judging, go 


Go, mes. 
and bon voyage. It is for the Badroy] 
Bondours that I am knotting the cords of my 
whip, the idle princesses to whom it is not given 
to ride down grain fields and beat the jungle for 
| tigers, and who, looking from behind gilded |at- 
tices at the whirl and rush of the city surging uw 
against the gates of the quiet palace, catch the 





we stand before the heaped-up treasure, or the | 
lovely princess, lost in an idiotic admiration of | your hands, and go about your business, as the 
the key that turned the wards, or the sword that | initial of a doleful infinite series. 
cleft the monsters in twain. | You may know the victims by their anxious 
Always with us it is the spell of power forgot-| faces. Does Mrs. Creame Syllabub image self- 
ten, for the quaint blazoning on the vellum, the | content in her look? Do you find peace in her 
monarch for the jeweled clasps on his robe, pure | household? Has the Syllabub family, in your 
ple peak and smiling land cut off by the bare | thought, a funded interest in common-sense, 
hill-side in closer neighborhood. The differ- unselfishness, happiness, self-respect? or have 
ence between our agé and the times past is sim-| they rather the air of a company of speculators, 
ply told. They set a clumsy hoof of Ignorance | whose capital, if any, is certainly floating? the 


restlessness, and outlooking eyes of those who | 
think of expedients rather than resources ? 

The Syllabub Lares and Penates, in place of 
sitting cannily about the hearth, show a clean | 
pair of heels, and you may always find the en- 
tire family in full cry after them, in almost any 
conceivable spot outside of home. The Sylla- 
bub home is the supposed focus of all the neigh- 
boring spy-glasses; the Syllabub life is a per- | 
petual dress parade, carried on with an ever- 
present consciousness of a gossip’s court of in- 
quiry always in session, and nervous about their 
yerdict. Paterfamilias, who had once ways of 
his own, is held in bondage of the Tartes across | 
the way; the Mesdemoiselles Syllabub have 
their gowns cut with reference to Mrs. Apricot, 
the second door below; the entire family live, 
as it were, on inspection, and under fire; for 
the street, the neighbors, any body but them- 
selves and each other. It has been thought 
sufficiently difficult to suit one’s self, but these 
martyrs wear out existence in the hopeless at- 
tempt to please Mrs. T m, D k, H y. 
Extremes meet. Here are mortals whose aims 
are so narrow that they are merged in a chaotic 
liberality ; whose selfishness, in virtue of its 
very intensity, becomes an idiotic disinterested- 
ness. 

Who will tell the shrewd story of the old man 
carrying the ass to market, after the manner 
of an engraver, and send it finely framed to 
Mrs. Syllabub? I can fancy the dear woman's 
comment on the frame. The point is beyond 

She would be quite certain that no man 
could have been so stupid, and will never know 
why all the world laughs; and yet, in the years 
long past, there was the old lamp on the cor- 
nice, and the genii waiting her touch. There 
was possible for her a patience so sweet, a sym- 
pathy so ready, a thought so unselfish, a gentle- 
ness and purity so entire, that the very atmos- 
phere of her house should have been a rest and 
a delight; possible for her, for any woman, be- 
cause such patience and purity is not in us, nor 
of us, but shines through us; and to become 
mediums of the heavenly light needs no mightier 
power than that of an earnest and honest prayer ; 
and the talisman was in her hands, left there 
perforce ; for our Aladdins can not button it in 
their waistcoat pockets, but must leave it on the 
cornice; but perhaps she knew nothing of its 
powers, or perchance she had nerves, and the 
genii were too much for them. Doubtless the 


copper lamp was better to her taste, or, like | 


Badroul Bondour, she gave the matter only the 
weight of an idle jest. Let us not be too bitter 
against the little woman. The household vir- 
tues are silent and shamefaced, and their minis- 
tration that of little things, and often unguessed 
at; and for such the age has much paying of 
vows and offering of fealty, but little practical 
loyalty ; and all the while goes on the whirl, and 
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the dazzle, and the tumult, fevering steadier | 


pulses, and turning stronger heads than Mrs. 
Syllabub’s. 
Moreover, in the event of her condemnation, 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 170.—Q 


| sins of the fathers. 


who is to throw the first stone? For my own 


| part I will not dare affirm that I speak not out 


of a bitter practical experience, and that the 
whip with which I had been administering on 
her white shoulders, has not first descended on 
my own, in the privacy of my closet; and I 
know that you shall find the copper things in 
the best houses, and the mem. “ Old lamps for 
new” the most frequent entry in your friends’ 
acount books, if they be honestly kept. 

Penelope vows that Mrs, Syllabub, having no 
ear for minor chords, has warped a noble har- 
mony into a barren roundelay, and goes about 
in a perpetual discontent at finding herself out 
of tune with the universe; but has not Mrs. 
Penelope herself exchanged an old lamp for a 
new ? 

It is held as an article of faith among her 
friends that somewhere, in a remote section of 
the Penelope mansion, are children; accepted 
not on testimony of Mrs. Penelope's manner and 
conversation, but as a discovery of some one 
who has stumbled on them; perhaps through 
an indiscretion of Mr. Penelope, who is under- 
stood to have a weakness for them; a far-off 
fact like the North Pole, no more affecting the 
Penelope life and circle than the existence of a 
herd of young walruses; yet is ber nursery to a 
wise Penelope her studio, where she moulds 
little plastic hearts, her eyes on a divine model 
of excellence, her garden where she tends the 
healthy growth of her tender plants; her work- 
room where, hour by hour, she weaves young 
hearts and sad ones together, her own thought 
and desire with small hopes and pleasures, quaint 
questionings and droll terrors, with gentlest teach- 
ings and sweetest wisdom, after the pattern of 
love; while the old lamp on the cornice burns 
with the soft steady flame of an unceasing vigi 
lance, and the gentle slaves of the lamp help on 
web and woof with busy fingers, for there is 
need of diligence when there is given for such 
labor but the little time of childhood. 

Woven the web will be! If not by mother 
fingers, then by those of hirelings and strangers; 
and let Mrs. Penelope know as little as she will 
of what weaving goes on in the nursery, and 
how flies the spindle, yet must she wear the 
woof sooner or later, and her household be 
clothed with it perforce. Ah, fair Mrs. Penel- 
ope! chatting gayly over your copper lamps, I 
am miserably afraid for you, lest in the dark 
days you should sadly miss that soft flame 
streaming from the cornice. 

Old lamps for new! the sales go bravely on; 
there is my poor May Lillian, a sweet-lipped, 
soft-eyed baby, grown to a woman’s height and 
air, but a baby upon my honor, nothing more ; 
to whom one forgave the coquetries of her fan 
and eyes, the gravity of her chatter on cherry 
bodies and Faust, and the weight of her stress 
on perfumed nothings, because the alchemy of 
her loveliness made even absurdity tolerable in 
her. Verily upon the children are visited the 
The talisman had lain un- 
heeded on the cornice, and she, thinking it a 
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thing worthless, gave it gladly, and the world is 
not done talking yet of her great new copper 
lamp, finely burnished and bearing the device 
un bon parti. 

Rosy Mauds and Marians find their eyes quite 
put out by its dazzle, and pout in envious ad- 
miration ; but, dear May Lillian, the Mauds and 
Marians do but wave you off on Life's journey, 
and toss roses after you; and the flowers are 
trampled into the dust, and they and their ad- 
miration will soon be for you a thing forgotten, 
or carelessly remembered ; and then— In the 
story, wherever in the charmed ring the flame 
died down, pressed in the Powers of Darkness at 
the gap; and if in your home circle burns not 
that lamp of love, despised of your ignorance, 
poor child! what evil and dreadful faces will 
not look in upon you? Playtime is done for 
you, and when necessity sets you down at the 
puzzle of existence, you may ery out your pret- 
ty eyes over it, but if you have not that light you 
will never make it out. You have bartered 


your talisman, and there are tasks before you | 


for which its genii alone are able; 


they alone may open, a paradise of which you 
have thrown away the key. Henceforth your 


life will be for you a harp without the skillful | 


hand, a cipher lacking a translator, a wearing, 
meaningless, but very actual and present pain, 
that will not be conjured down by ‘un bon 
parti,” that potent spell with Mauds and Mari- 
ans, and poor, dainty, mistaken little Mays. 

The old lamp on the cornice sheds always a 
soft and tranquil light, brightening the entire 
household, and reflected in the look of its every 
member, and the working thereof is harmony 
and rest, fruit of the gentle magic of the Slaves 
of the Lamp; but in the house of Mrs. Arachne 
I find no trace of such ministration, only proofs 
many that she and hers are slaves to a lamp, 
and held of it in bondage. 
woman of consistency, and reverses an entire 
existence to be in harmony with her first mis- 
take. Houses, and carpets, and chairs, and 
curtains, and clothes were made lest life should 
be fretted and warped away from noble aims 
for lack of comforts. She frets and warps life 
from both rest and nobility that house, and 
chairs, and carpets, and curtains, and clothes 
may be uninjured. 


Mr. Arachne stretches not his legs into such | 


postures of ease as his soul loveth, having the 
fear of cushions and mantles and Mrs. Arachne 
before his eyes. He taketh no post-prandial 
smoke, in consideration of the curtains, and in- 
clineth never his head backward, having a sav- 
ing regard for the “tidy.” He sitteth mournful 
and upright in a clean desert, with his papers, 
his pet-book, on the top shelf, his boots in the 
closet, his “ daily” folded and laid away. For 
their possession he plans long and deeply; but 
so involved are Mrs. Arachne’s drawing-rooms, 
dining-room, library, sleeping-rooms, with screen 
and cover, gauze and anti-Macassars that, though 
he con her by-laws never so diligently, taking 


legends | 
which they alone can read, gates fast-barred that | 


Mrs. Arachne is a | 
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them as is enjoined, ‘line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little, and there « little, 
he can hardly go amiss of a lecture. 

There is no pleasure entertained of Mrs 
Arachne that can de:aage the stair-carpets, or 
break the china; no comforts hard on damask. 
no sports prejudicial to the well-being of smal) 
frocks and trowsers, or entailing scrubbing, pn, 
jests, no home ease, no little ways deranging 
chairs and tables; and argument with Mrs. 
Arachne is of small use since her besetting fo}} 
is asham virtue. Your honest vice, when fair. 
ly unmasked, will sneak away to its kind, but 
your sham virtue, presuming on the cut of its 
features, is loud-voiced, open-mouthed, and a] 
most inevitably talks you dumb: so if it chance 
that the Arachne sons and daughters, regarding 
home with the affectionate reverence due to ‘ 
washing-tub, and paterfamilias, unable to dis- 
connect his wife from cleaning-day (of which | 
entertains a wholesome horror), leave her, as 
| far as practicable, to the chairs and curtains that 
she serves, she will have still this consolation. 
‘They at least are as good as they were twent 
years ago.” ; 





| Iconfess that I have been hesitating over the 
| coming paragraph, half afraid to go further. | 
may preach to the Mrs. Syllabubs and May 
Lillians, and crack my whip boldly enough in 
the ears of shallow little sinners erring out of 
very frothiness of spirit; but what shall be said 
of Sybilla, chaffering on the steps of the temple 
of knowledge itself? The rest of my fellow- 
penitents, judging only on the surface, and seeing 
tinsel, and hearing clap-trap, accepted the tinsel 
as gold, the clap-trap as an oracle; but Sybilla 
has divined Life’s meaning (Mrs. Penelope has 
yet to learn that it has one), she has summoned 
| the Slaves of the Lamp, she has been with them 
in the hidden gardens of Truth, she takes the 
tumult and glitter about her at its just value, 
yet wears the tinsel and writes the clap-trap, 
| sneering the while. 

** Soyez de votre sitcle,” she is fond of saying 
|with ashrug. ‘‘If the age demands tinsel and 
clap-trap what would you have? I know, n 
one better, that the world is not done in roug 
and lampblack ; that a scoundrel, who does evil 
as the devils do for the love of it alone, and wi 
plans his wickedness deliberately and confesses 
it to himself (the last one in whom we are apt 
to confide), is a libel on nature; that a board- 
ing-school girl, as a rule, can’t sight a rifle, take 
in sail, scull off in a storm to a sinking vessel 
and save an entire crew, or serve the guns of a 
fort, be the emergency what it will; that a plot 
| culled from the records of crime, and having re- 
gard neither to truth, probability, morality— 
any thing but sensation, is bad for the moral 
digestion ; that such an olla podrida contains no 
more mental pabulum than the writings of that 


| loftier school which deals in incident and de- 


scription refined to unintelligibility and essays, 
| too elegantly written to admit plain truths; but 
again I say what would you have? Is it I who 
sets the standard of popular taste? I have my 
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way to make, and writing is not the easy matter 
that it was of old; then a story got over much 
ground by the aid of stilted sentences, and had 
always a wizard or well-disposed ghost on hand 
to help it out of an impossibility; but we are 
practical; we believe in any thing that we can 
measure, describe, bisect, subtend, see through 
a glass, or demonstrate—nothing else; so the 
ane shuts down on all life but what is called 
real life, and sends poor authors out just the 
same to make bricks without straw, and when 
it comes to the trial people will have none of 
real life; for that is arranged very much like 
strong lights and deep shadows—in points, not 
masses. In everyday life the deep feeling and 
the fierce passion comes but seldom, and the 
ripple and faint waving outline of little incident 
make up the rest. Shall I draw this life 
I find every where about me, and a check at the 
same time on that future generation for whom 
we shall have laid all the railways, patented all 
the inventions, settled all the questions of sci- 
ence and politics, and which, having nothing to 
do but enjoy the fruit of our labors, will proba- 
bly find time and inclination to read my little 
article? If the public, being addicted to aqua 
vite, requires cayenne in its coffee shall I prate 
to it about its digestion? On the contrary, I 
shall bring the cayenne and write myself blessed 
if I can but induce it to look toward my tea- 
I know that the public is on its back 
now, gasping ‘ Pens off!’ that there are no doors 
so blocked as those of editors, that in the throng 
and press mere excellence won’t keep an article 
on its feet an instant. If you say this is to make 
of inspiration a lunacy, I grant you; but let me 

ll you, he or she who gibbers the loudest has 
the most chance of the public ear—if it is to 
make of genius the court fool, why, if motley be 
not your only wear, it is warm, comfortable wear 
notwithstanding. Your theory is admirable, but 
one must live. If this were Utopia, the old lamp 
should never leave my cornice ; as it is the nine- 
teenth century, the copper one is better suited to 
my purpose. ‘To be in advance of the age one 
should possess a fortune or a taste for martyr- 
dom. I confess a weakness for purple and fine 
linen.” 

Alas, Sybilla! How shall I say to her that 
the end of reading and writing is, or at least 
should be, that the tired man or weary woman 
who sits down to essay, poem, or story should 
find there a something of noble incentive, a 
thought of beauty, purity, or heroism to take 
out with them into the stir and turmoil of life, 
and remember savingly, perhaps, in trial or 
temptation; for the very humblest scribbler, 
addressing his or her work to the least intelli 
zent class of readers, by working in a truthful 
and good-giving spirit, may make that work 
beautiful and even noble. Doctrine may be 
false, moral erring, the tale well or ill told, 
successful or otherwise; but the spirit of the 
writer, subtle as electricity, will touch spirit, 
and consciously or unconsciously influence ev- 
ery reader. There is no more neutrality in 


which 


poon. 


j ary, and 
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literature than in nature. Every line makes 
some one and something worse and better, and 
the humblest writer has a share in the tremen 
dous responsibility ; for the point is not wheth- 
er we serve a battery or carry a pop-gun, be- 
cause truth and falsehood are not shot, but at- 
mospheres; and to their very outermost limit 
the possessor, in spite of himself, blows hot or 
cold on the thought and purpose with which he 
comes in contact. And if the frothy tide set: 
against us we may not stem it, but need we 
swell it? Because we are not Samsons to pull 
down the gates of Gaza by our single strength, 
it scarcely follows that we are to sect about a 
temple for Dagon. 

And if this be true of all, what of those like 
Sybilla, to whom it is given to stand apart and 
above common life as seers and prophets, and 
looking on visions of beauty, to bring them to 
the doors of tired, anxious life-strugglers, that 
they too may be blessed? If a will-o’-the-wis; 
may lure tar 
that leave the blue vaults of heaven to blaz 
and forests of death? If our teach 
a mirage in place of Eder 
when they should speak in clear 


to destruction, what of 


swamps 
show us 


the 
starved and famished souls who for bread get 
stones? Certainly it 


tones, who shall estimate the wrong do 


is a hard matter to sow 
small seed in stony furrows, while great events 
file by with blare of trumpets and blazon of 
banners on the world’s great highway ; to weave 
the dull web in the old tower, while the rest go 
on to the tourney; for human instinct is impa- 
tient of the justice of a tombstone or an obitu- 
current of the 
pretty fairly summed in the proverb, ‘* A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush,” a boor- 
ish, shallow wisdom, true; but, though Faith 
heads a paragraph well, and Patience makes 
admirable matter for the argument thereof, and 


the wisdom world is 


Glory ends it sublimely, yet, at least in a wo- 
man’s life, Faith often 
upward for the littl 
feet, and the even tenor of Patience’s going is 


can scarce get a glance 


frets clamoring about her 


apt to be hindered by all manner of thorny vex- 
ations. 

Without these two, suffering borne as a neces- 
sity and not a lesson, and labor done as labor 
without higher purpose, simply brutffies, like 
the forced of the the 
lash; and so seen life shows so bleak, and dull, 
and bare that it 
us cry out on the 
aims of a 
treachery, and weary with wrangling, who f 


endurance slave under 


is small wonder if many among 
cramped thought and narrow 
woman’s life; and men, tired with 
nd 
a woman scheming over her mantua-making, or 
quarreling in her kitchen, or given over heart 
and soul to both, point and sneer; while men 
more generous, knowing that such things are 
not the purpose of any life, think the fault lies 
in the puddings, and clamor against the harm- 
less paste; till women’s duties have become a 
perfect tower of Babel, working little besides con- 
fusion of tongues; yet to one removed fre 


m the 


turmoil the matter seems sufficiently s 
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If God has given to any woman fingers more 
dextrous with the brush of the artist, or the pen 
of the scribe, or the lancet of the physician than 
with the needle, the brain for deep thought and 
patient study, the soul-love for music, be the 
gift what it may, even let her paint, write, sing, 
do the thing for which she was made, as does 
the bee and the flower; and God bless and keep 
her, for her tender feet tread ways that are hard 
for men. Ifa woman has hands prompt to cut 
and dextrous to sew, an eye for the component 
parts of a pudding, and an intelligence to regu- 
late the workings of a household, and the sew- 
ing, and cooking, and system, are that for which 
she lives, then are her aims indeed narrow, and 
she unworthy to be the mother of heroes; or if 
she is held of them as a serf, and makes exist- 
ence a perpetual sullen mutiny, her life is profit- 
less; but if she have eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, let her take heart of grace, and a lesson 
from a tree; that at prompting of the spring 
pushes forth a leaf bravely here and another 
there, never bemoaning itself about the time 
needed for their rounding out, or taking thought 
about the sap, or that one leaf is so like another, 
or that many are needed to mantle it with ver- 
dure, or that they are on a different fashion 
from the oak and pine; or in the belief that 
leaves are the object of its growing, putting forth 
all its strength in one monster leaf, but catches 
a glint of sunshine where it can, and treasures 
shadow and coolness as well, to wave and rustle 
them forth again out on the parched and dusty 
road, by which it stands a blessing and a de- 
light. 

The old lamp is on every cornice, even the 
lowest. The genii are ready at your tonch, and 
its soft flame has an alchemy that makes the 
dullest duties golden; and shining on through 
the dim future shows you there the riddle trou- 
bling you now fairly written out in letters of 
promise. Little things are God’s levers; pay 
them due respect. Small duties are all of royal 
birth, kings in disguise, and be sure that you 
have a wedding garment, for you know not the 
day when one may throw aside his fisher’s robes 
and stand before you Haroun Al Raschid. More- 
over good works and words and thoughts have this 
pre-eminence over bad and weak ones: they are 
immortal and life-producing. Ever so little seed, 
in ever so barren soil, is sure at last of a harvest, 
and a joyous one; the blessing, however small, is 
always out at compound interest, and you get 
the interest in this life and punctually; for 
though individuals may be knavish it is aston- 
ishing how honest is the world in the aggregate. 
Good measure of such measure as ye mete shall 
men give you, shaken together, pressed down, 
and running over; and if just now appreciation 
prove short-sighted as to your whereabouts, why 
vou have only to fall hopefully into line with 
the poets, the wits, the leading minds, the mas- 
ter spirits, the purest saints of every age. 
Patient weary workers, in the nursery, at the 





needle, in the schools, whoever and wherever 
you may be, keep your lamp trimmed with pa- 
tience, and in the end it shall shine on your ex. 
ceeding great reward; but for those who barter 
old lamps for new, the copper lamps burn wit 
but a feeble flicker, and are soon out; and js 
there not an old story of five foolish Virgins who 
were found without oil in their lamps? 


THE HEART'S LONGINGS. 
Aan shaft of sunset gold 
Came gliding slantwise through my room , 
The hearth was naked, blank, and cold: 
The walls seemed tapestried with gloom. 


The clock upon the mantle’s shelf 
Ticked ever wearily and slow; 

The heart within my weary self 
Responded feebly, faint, and low. 


And flitting through my idle brain 

Went visions of the vanished years— 
Old memories of joy and pain, 

And childhood with its smiles and tears: 


The hopes which came with boyhood’s time; 
The dreams of youth so fair and bright; 
And lusty manhood’s vigorous prime— 
The athlete fitted for the fight. 


And musing on the Past, I said: 
‘*Oh heart, what makes thee beat so low!— 
Are all thy hopes, long cherished, dead ? 
What useful longings fill thee »ow?” 


And from within a voice replied: 

**Oh give me back the smiles and tears 
Of childhood, and from far and wide 

The scattered hopes of boyhood’s years! 


“Oh give me back the dreams of youth, 
The friends who gathered round me then, 
The early freshness and the truth 
Which doubted not my fellow-men! 


“Where are the castles that I reared, 
And where the fame I thought to find? 
My boy-wreath’s once green leaves are seared 
By Disappointment’s frosty wind. 


‘““Where are the ships I sent to sea, 
The golden spires I raised so high? 
My ships, they never come back to me; 
The spires, they melted in the sky. 


‘“Where is the wife I would possess; 
The children climbing to her knees 
To share their mother’s fond caress? 
Ah, more than all I long for these!” 


Oh cease, sad heart! your chambers all 
Are vacant, lone, and drear, I know; 

Yet on each blank and naked wall 
Shall shine a sudden sunset glow. 


For Life is never always dark: 
No one by fate is so accurst 

But somewhere lurks a hidden spark 
That into flame will sometimes burst. 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER V. 
BOFFINS BOWER. 


VER against a London house, a corner 

house not far from Cavendish Square, a 
man with a wooden leg had sat for some years, 
with his remaining foot in a basket in cold 
weather, picking up a living on this wise :—Ev- 
ery morning at eight o’clock he stumped to the 
-orner, carrying a chair, a clothes-horse, a pair 
of trestles, a board, a basket, and an umbrella, 
all strapped together. Separating these, the 
board and trestles became a counter, the basket 
supplied the few small lots of fruit and sweets 
that he offered for sale upon it and became a 
foot-warmer, the unfolded clothes-horse display- 
ed a choice collection of half-penny ballads and 
became a screen, and the stool planted within 
it became his post for the rest of the day. All 
weathers saw the man at the post. This is to 
be accepted in a double sense, for he contrived 
. back to his wooden stool by placing it against 
the lamp-post. When the weather was wet, he 
put up his umbrella over his stock in trade, not 
wer himself; when the weather was dry, he 
furled that faded article, tied it round with a 
piece of yarn, and laid it cross-wise under the | 
trestles: where it looked like an unwholesomely- 
forced lettuce that had lost in color and crisp- 
ness what it had gained in size. 

He had established his right to the corner, by | 
imperceptible prescription. He had never va- | 
ried his ground an inch, but had in the begin- | 
ning diffidently taken the corner upon which the 
side of the house gave. A howling corner in | 
the winter time, a dusty corner in the summer | 
time, an undesirable corner at the best of times. 
Shelterless fragments of straw and paper got up 
revolving storms there, when the main street 
was at peace; and the water-cart, as if it were 
drunk or short-sighted, came blundering and 
jolting round it, making it muddy when all else 
was clean. 

On the front of his sale-board hung a little 
placard, like a kettle-holder, bearing the inscrip- 
tion in his own small text: 


Errands gone 

On with fi 

Delity By 

Ladies and Gentlemen 

I remain 

Your humble Serv: 

Silas Wegg. } 


He had not only settled it with himself in course 
of time, that he was errand-goer by appointment 
to the house at the corner (thoigh he received 
such commissions not jhalf a dozen times in a 
year, and then only as some servant's deputy), 


THE CUP AND THE LIP. 

but also that he was one of the house’s retainers 
and owed vassalage to it and was bound to leal 
and loyal interest in it. For this reason, he al 
ways spoke of it as ‘*Our House,” and, though 
his knowledge of its affairs was mostly specula- 
tive and all wrong : 


g, claimed to be in its confi- 
dence. 


On similar grounds he never beheld an 
inmate at any one of its windows but he touched 
his hat. Yet, he knew so little about the in- 
mates that he gave them names of his own in- 
vention; as ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth,” ‘‘ Master George,” 
** Aunt Jane,” “ Uncle Parker”—having no au- 
thority whatever for any such designations, but 
particularly the last—to which, as a natural con- 
sequence, he stuck with great obstinacy. 

Over the house itself he exercised the same 
imaginary power as over its inhabitants and their 
affairs. He had never been in it, the length of 
a piece of fat black water-pipe which trailed it- 
self over the area-door into a damp stone pas- 
sage, and had rather the air of a leech on the 
house that had “taken” wonderfully; but this 
was no impediment to his arranging it accord- 
ing to a plan of his own. It was a great dingy 
house with a quantity of dim side window and 
blank back premises, and it cost his mind a 
world of trouble so to lay it out as to account 
for every thing in its external appearance. But, 


this once done, was quite satisfactory, and he 


| rested persuaded, that he knew his way about 


the house blindfold: from the barred garrets in 
the high roof, to the two iron extinguishers be- 
fore the main door—which seemed to request all 
lively visitors to have the kindness to put them- 
selves out, before entering. 

Assuredly, this stall of Silas Wegg’s was the 
hardest little stall of all the sterile little stalls in 
London, It gave you the face-ache to look at 
his apples, the stomach-ache to look at his or- 
anges, the tooth-ache to look at his nuts. Of 
the latter commodity he had always a grim lit- 
tle heap, on which lay a little wooden measure 
which had no discernible inside, and was con- 
sidered to represent the penn’orth appointed by 
Magna Charta. Whether from too much east 
wind or no—it was an easterly corner—the stall, 
the stock, and the keeper, were all as dry as the 
Desert. Wegg was a knotty man, and a close- 
grained, with a face carved out of very hard ma- 


| terial, that had just as much play of expression 


as a watchman’s rattle. When he laughed, cer- 
tain jerks occurred in it, and the rattle sprung. 
Sooth to say, he was so wooden a man that he 
seemed to have taken his wooden leg naturally, 
and rather suggested to the fanciful observer, 
that he might be expected—if his development 
received no untimely check—to be completely 
set up with a pair of wooden legs in about six 
months. 











Mr. Wegg was an observant person, or, as he 
himself said, ‘* took a powerful sight of notice.” 
He saluted all his regular passers-by every day, 
as he sat on his stool backed up by the lamp- 
post; and on the adaptable character of these 
salutes he greatly plumed himself. Thus, to 
the rector, he addressed a bow, compounded of 
lay deference, and a slight touch of the shady 
preliminary meditation at church; to the doc- 
tor, a confidential bow, as to a gentleman whose 
acquaintance with his inside he begged respect- 
fully to acknowledge ; before the Quality he de- 





ay 
a 
E 
| 
T 
> 
: 


lighted to abase himself; and for Uncle Parker, 
who was in the army (at least, so he had settled 
it), he put his open hand to the side of his hat, 
in a military manner which that angry-eyed, 
buttoned-up inflammatory-faced old gentleman 
appeared but imperfectly to appreciate. 

The only article in which Silas dealt, that was 
not hard, was gingerbread. On a certain day, 
some wretched infant having purchased the damp 
gingerbread-horse (fearfully out of condition), 
and the adhesive bird-cage, which had been ex- 
posed for the day’s sale, he had taken a tin box 
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WITNESSING THE AGREEMENT.—[SEE CHAPTER IV.] 


from under his stool to produce a relay of those 
dreadful specimens, and was going to look in at | 
the lid, when he said to himself, pausing: ‘‘Oh! | 
Here you are again!” 

The words referred to a broad, round-shoul- 
dered, one-sided old fellow in mourning, coming | 


comically ambling toward the corner, dressed in 
& pea over-coat, and carrying a large stick. He 
wore thick shoes, and thick leather gaiters, and 
thick gloves like a hedger’s. Both as to his dress 
and to himself he was of an overlapping rhinoc- 
eros build, with folds in his cheeks, and his fore- 
head, and his eyelids, and his lips, and his ears; | 
but with bright, eager, childishly-inquiring, gray | 
eyes, under his ragged eyebrows, and broad- | 


brimmed hat. 
altogether. 

‘*Here you are again,” repeated Mr. Wegg, 
musing. ‘‘And what are you now? Are you 
in the Funns, or where are you? Have you 
lately come to settle in this neighborhood, or do 
you own to another neighborhood? Are you in 
independent circumstances, or is it wasting the 
motions of a bow on you? Come! I'll specu- 
late! Ill invest a bow in you!” 

Which Mr. Wegg, having replaced his tin box, 
accordingly did, as he rose to bait his ginger- 
bread-trap for some other devoted infant. The 
salute was acknowledged with: 

‘*Morning, Sir! Morning! 


A very odd-looking old fellow 


Morning !” 
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(** Calls me Sir!” said Mr. Wegg, to himself. 
‘* He won't answer. A bow gone!”) 

‘* Morning, morning, morning!” 

** Appears to be rather a ’arty old cock, too,” 
said Mr. Wegg, as before. ‘*Good-morning to 
you, Sir.” 

‘*Do you remember me, then?” asked his new 
acquaintance, stopping in his amble, one-sided, 
before the stall, and speaking in a pouncing way, 
though with great good-humor. 

**] have noticed you go past our house, Sir, 
several times in the course of the last week or so.” 

‘‘Our house,” repeated the other. ‘‘ Mean- 
ing— ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wegg, nodding, as the other 
pointed the clumsy forefinger of his right glove 
at the corner house. 

**Oh! Now, what,” pursued the old fellow, 
in an inquisitive manner, carrying his knotted 
stick in his left arm as if it were a baby, ‘‘ what 
do they allow you now ?” 

‘It’s job work that I do for our house,” re- 
turned Silas, dryly, and with reticence; ‘it’s 
not yet brought to an exact allowance.” 

“Oh! It’s not yet brought to an exact al- 
lowance? No! It’s not yet brought to an exact 
allowance. Oh!—Morning, morning, morning!” 

** Appears to be rather a cracked old cock,” 
thought Silas, qualifying his former good opin- 
ion, as the other ambled off. But, in a moment 
he was back again with the question : 

‘* How did you get your wooden leg ?” 

Mr. Wegg replied (tartly to this personal in- 
quiry), *‘ In an accident.” 

“Do you like it?” 

‘*Well! I haven’t got to keep it warm,”’ Mr. 
Wegg made answer, in a sort of desperation oc- 
casioned by the singularity of the question. 

‘*He hasn't,” repeated the other to his knot- 
ted stick, as he gave it a hug; ‘‘he hasn’t got— 
ha !—ha !—to keep it warm! Did you ever hear 
of the name of Boffin ?” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Wegg, who was growing rest- 
ive under this examination. “I never did hear 
of the name of Boffin.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Why, no,” retorted Mr. Wegg, again ap- 
proaching desperation ; ‘‘I can’t say I do.” 

“* Why don’t you like it?” 

**I don’t know why I don’t,” retorted Mr. 
Wegg, approaching frenzy, ‘‘ but I don’t at all.” 

**Now, I'll tell you something that'll make 
you sorry for that,” said the stranger, smiling. 
** My name’s Boffin.” 

“T can’t help it!” returned Mr. Wegg. Im- 
plying in his manner the offensive addition, 
“and if I could, I wouldn’t.” 

‘*But there’s another chance for you,” said 
Mr. Boffin, smiling still, ‘‘ Do you like the name 
of Nicodemus? Think it over. Nick, or Noddy.” 

**Tt is not, Sir,” Mr. Wegg rejoined, as he sat 
down on his stool, with an air of gentle resigna- 
tion, combined with melancholy candor; ‘it is 
not a name as I could wish any one that I had 
a respect for, to call me by; but there may be 
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persons that would not view it with the same ob. 
jections.—I don’t know why,” Mr. Wegy added, 
anticipating another question. 

‘* Noddy Boffin,” said that gentleman. ‘Nod. 
dy. That’s my name. Noddy—or Nick—Bof. 
fin. What's your name?” 

**Silas Wegg.—I don’t,” said Mr. Wegg. 
bestirring himself to take the same precaution 
as before, ** I don’t know why Silas, and I don’t 
know why Wegg.” 

‘* Now, Wegg,” said Mr. Boffin, hugging his 
stick closer, ‘‘] want to make a sort of offer to 
you. Do you remember when you first see me?” 

The wooden Wegg looked at him with a med. 
itative eye, and also with a softened air as de- 
serying possibility of profit. ‘“‘ Let me think. | 
ain’t quite sure, and yet I generally take a pow- 
erful sight of notice, too. Was it on a Monday 
morning, when the butcher-boy had been to our 
house for orders, and bought a ballad of me, 
which, being unacquainted with the tune, I run 
it over to him ?” 

“Right, Wegg, right! 
than one.” 

** Yes, to be sure, Sir; he bought several ; and 
wishing to lay out his money to the best, he took 
my opinion to guide his choice, and we went over 
the collection together. To be sure we did. 
Here was him as it might be, and here was my- 
self as it might be, and there was you, Mr. Boftin, 
as you identically are, with your self-same stick 
under your very same arm, and your very same 
back toward us. To—be—sure!” added Mr. 
Wegg, looking a little round Mr. Boffin, to take 
him in the rear, and identify this last extraordi- 
nary coincidence, ‘* your wery self-same back.” 

‘*What do you think I was doing, Wegg ?” 

“*T should judge, Sir, that you might be glan- 
cing your eye down the street.” 

‘*No, Wegg. I was a-listening.” 

‘*Was you, indeed?” said Mr. Wegg, dubi- 
ously. 

‘*Not in a dishonorable way, Wegg, because 
you was singing to the butcher ; and you wouldn't 
sing secrets to a butcher in the street, you know.” 

‘It never happened that I did so yet, to the 
best of my remembrance,” said Mr. Wegg, cau- 
tiously. ‘‘ But I might do it. A man can’t 
say what he might wish to do some day or an- 
other.” (This, not to release any little advant- 
age he might derive from Mr. Boffin’s avowal. ) 

‘* Well,” repeated Boffin, ‘‘I was a-listening 
to you and to him. And what do you—you 
haven’t got another stool, have you? I'm rath- 
er thick in my breath.” 

**T haven’t got another, but you’re welcome 
to this,” said Wegg, resigning it. “It’s a treat 
to me to stand.” 

‘**Lard!” exclaimed Mr. Boffin, in a tone of 
great enjoyment, as he settled himself down, 
still nursing his stick like a baby, ‘it’s a pleas- 
ant place, this! And then to be shut in on each 
side, with these ballads, like so many book-leaf 
blinkers! Why, it’s delightful!” 

‘If I am not mistaken, Sir,” Mr. Wegg deli- 


But he bought more 
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cately hinted, resting a hand on his stall, and 
bending over the discursive Boflin, *‘ you alluded 
to some Offer or another that was in your mind ?” 

“I’m coming to it! Allright. I’m coming} 
to it! I was going to say that when I listen- | 

that morning, I listened with hadmiration 
amounting tohaw. I thought to myself, ‘ Here’s a 
man with a wooden leg—a literary man with—’ ” 

«‘ N—not exactly so, Sir,” said Mr. Wegg. 

«Why, you know every one of these songs by 
name and by tune, and if you want to read or 
to sing any one on ’em off straight, you’ve only 
to whip on your spectacles and do it!” cried Mr. 
Boftin. ‘*I see you at it!” 

“Well, Sir,” returned Mr. Wegg, with a con- 
scious inclination of the head; ‘ we'll say liter- 
ary, then.” 

““¢A literary man—with a wooden leg—and 
all Print is open to him!’ That’s what I thought 
to myself, that morning,” pursued Mr. Boffin, 
leaning forward to describe, uncramped by the 
clothes-horse, as large an are as his right arm 
could make; **‘ all Print is opentohim!’ And 
it is, ain't it?” 

“Why, truly, Sir,” Mr. Wegg admitted, with 
modesty; “‘I believe you couldn’t show me the 


piece of English print that I wouldn't be equal | 


to collaring and throwing.” 

‘On the spot ?” said Mr. 

“On the spot.” 

“JT know’d it! Then consider this. Here 
am I, a man without a wooden leg, and yet all 
print is shut to me.” 

‘Indeed, Sir?” Mr. Wegg returned with in- 
creasing self-complacency. ‘‘ Education neg- 
lected ?”” 

‘* Neg—lected 


3offin. 


™ 


repeated Boffin with empha- 
“That ain’t no word for it. I don’t mean 
to say but what if you showed me a B, I could 
so far give you change for it, as to answer Bof- 
fin.” 

‘*Come, come, Sir,” said Mr. Wegg, throwing 
in a little encouragement, ‘‘ that’s something, 
too.” 

‘*Tt’s something,” answered Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ but 
I'll take my oath it ain’t much.” 

“Perhaps it’s not as much as could be wish- 


sis. 


” 


ed by an inquiring mind, Sir,” Mr. Wegg ad- | 


mitted. 

‘*Now, look here. I’m retired from business. 
Me and Mrs. Boffin—Henerietty Boffin—which 
her father’s name was Henery, and her mother’s 
name was Hetty, and so you get it—we live on 
a compittance, under the will of a diseased gov- 
ernor.” 

**Gentleman dead, Sir ?” 

**Man alive, don’t I tell you? 
governor? Now, 
shoveling and sifting at alphabeds and gram- 
mar-books. 
I want to take it easy. 
ing—some fine bold reading, some splendid book 
in a gorging Lord Mayor's-Show of wollumes” 
probably meaning gorgeous, but misled by as- 
sociation of ideas) ; 


A diseased 


it’s too late for me to begin | 


I'm getting to be a old bird, and | 
But I want some read- | 


‘*as’ll reach right down your | 
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pint of view, and take time to go by you. How 
can I get that reading, Wegg? By, ” tapping 
him on the breast with the head of his thick 
stick, ‘paying a man truly qualified to do it, s 
muc ich an hour (say twopence) to come and do 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ene Flattered, Sir, I am said 
Wegg, beginning to regard himself in quite a 
new light. ‘* Hem! 
tioned, Sir ?” 

“Yes. Do you like it ?” 

**T am considering of it, Mr. Boffin.” 

**T don’t,” said Boffin, in a free-handed man- 
ner, ‘* want to tie a literary man—w 
en leg—down too tight. 
sha’n’t part us. The 
choose, after you’ve done for the day with your 
house here. I live over Maiden Lane way—out 
Holloway direction—and you've only got to go 
East-and-by-North when you've finished here, 
and you're there. Twopence half-penny an 
hour,” said Boffin, taking a piece of chalk from 
his pocket and getting off the stool to work the 
sum on the top of it in his own way; ‘two 
long’uns and a short’un—twopence half-penny ; 
two short’uns is a long’un and two lon 
four long’uns—making five long’uns ; 
a week at five long’uns a night,” sco em 
all down separately, ‘“‘and you mount up to 
thirty long’uns. A round’un! Half a crown!” 

Pointing to this result as a large and satis 
factory one, Mr. Boffin smeared it out with his 
moistened glove, and sat down on the 

‘“*Half a crown,” said Wegg 
**Yes. (It ain’t much, Sir.) 

‘** Per week, you know.” 

**Per weck. Yes. As to the amount of 
strain upon the intellect now. Was you think- 
Mr. Wegg inquired, mus- 


sure,” 


This is the offer you men- 


th a wood- 
yur 
to 


A half-penny an hi 


hours are your own 


guns is 
| 


six nig 
ring th 


remains, 
meditating. 
Half a crown.” 


ing at all of poetry ?” 
ing. 

** Would it come dearer ? ?”” Mr. Boffin asked. 

“Tt would come dearer,” Mr. Wegg return- 
led. “For when a person comes to grind off 
poetry night after night, it is but right he should 
expect to be paid for its weakening effect on his 
mind.” 

“To tell you the truth Wegg,” Boffin, 
‘*T wasn’t thinking of poetry, except in so fur 
as this:—If you was to happen now and then 
to feel yourself in the mind to tip me and Mrs 
Boffin one of your ballads, why then we should 
drop into poetry.” 

‘*T follow you, Sir,” said Wegg. ‘‘ But not 
being a regular musical professional, I should 
| be loath to engage myself for that; and there- 
| fore when I dropped into poetry, I should ask 
to be considered so fur, in the light of a friend.” 

At this, Mr. Boffin’s eyes sparkled, and he 
shook Silas earnestly by the hand: protesting 
that it was more than he could have asked, and 
that he took it very kindly indeed. 

‘*What do you think of the terms, Wegg ?” 
| Mr. Boffin then demanded, with unconcealed 
| anxiety. 

Silas, who had stimulated this 





said 


| 


anxiety by his 
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hard reserve of manner, and who had begun to 
understand his man very well, replied with an 


air; as if he were saying something extraordi- | 


narily generous and great : 

‘*Mr. Boffin, I never bargain.” 

‘So I should have thought of you!” said Mr. 
Boftin, admiringly. 

‘““No, Sir. I never did ’aggle and I never 
will ’aggle. Consequently I meet you at once, 
free and fair, with Done, for double the 
money !” 

Mr. Boffin seemed a little unprepared for this 
conclusion, but assented, with the remark, ‘‘ You 
know better what it ought to be than I do, 
Wegg,” and again shook hands with him upon 
it. 

‘**Could you begin to-night, Wegg ?” he then 
demanded. 

** Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Wegg, careful to leave 
all the eagerness to him. ‘‘I see no difficulty 
if you wish it. You are provided with the need- 
ful implement—a book, Sir?” 

“Bought him at a sale,” said Mr. Boffin. 
“Fight wollumes. Red and gold. Purple rib- 
bon in every wollume, to keep the place where 
you leave off. Do you know him?” 

‘*The book’s name, Sir ?” inquired Silas. 

**T thought you might have know’d him with- 
out it,” said Mr, Boffin slightly disappointed. 
‘¢ His name is Decline-And-Fall-Off-The-Roo- 
shan-Empire.”. (Mr. Boffin went over these 
stones slowly, and with much caution.) 

‘*Ay indeed!” said Mr. Wegg, nodding his 
head with an air of friendly recognition. 

“You know him, Wegg ?” 

‘**T haven’t been not to say right slap through 
him, very lately,” Mr. Wegg made answer, 


**having been otherways employed, Mr. Boffin. | 


But know him? Old familiar declining and 
falling off the Rooshan? Rather, Sir! Ever 
since I was not so high as your stick. Ever 
since my eldest brother left our cottage to enlist 
into the army. On which occasion, as the bal- 
lad that was made about it describes : 
** Beside that cottage door, Mr. Boffin, 
A girl was on her knees; 
She held aloft a snowy scarf, Sir, 
Which (my eldest brother noticed) fluttered in the 
breeze. 
She breathed a prayer for him, Mr. Boffin; 
A prayer he coold not hear. 


And my eldest brother lean’d upon his sword, Mr. Boffin, 
And wiped away a tear.” 


Much impressed by this family circumstance, 
and also by the friendly disposition of Mr. Wegg, 
as exemplified in his so soon dropping into poe- 
try, Mr. Boffin again shook hands with that 
ligneous sharper, and besought him to name his 
hour. Mr. Wegg named eight. 

‘*Where I live,” said Mr. Boffin, “is called 
The Bower. Boffin’s Bower is the name Mrs, 
Boffin christened it when we come into it as a 
property. If you should meet with any body 
that don’t know it by that name (which hardly 
any body does), when you’ve got nigh upon about 
a odd mile, or say and a quarter if you like, up 


| Maiden Lane, Battle Bridge, ask for Harm “i 
Jail, and you'll be put right. I shall expec 
you, Wegg,” said Mr. Boffin, clapping him op 
the shoulder with the greatest enthusiasm, ‘“ mot 
jyfully. I shall have no peace or patience tij] 
j you come. Print is now opening ahead of me. 
This night, a literary man—with a wooden | g—” 
he bestowed an admiring look upon that decorg. 
| tion, as if it greatly enhanced the relish of \, 
| Wegg’s attainments—‘“ will begin to lead me « 
| new life! My fist again, Wegg. 
morning, morning!” 
Left alone at his stall as the other ambled off. 
| Mr. Wegg subsided into his screen, produced g 
small pocket-handkerchief of a penitentially- 
scrubbing character, and took himself by the 
nose with a thoughtful aspect. Also, while he 
still grasped that feature, he directed several 
| thoughtful looks down the street, after the re- 
tiring figure of Mr. Boffin. But profound gray. 
| ity sat enthroned on Wegg’s countenance. For, 
while he considered within himself that this was 
an old fellow of rare simplicity, that this was an 
opportunity to be improved, and that here might 
be money to be got beyond present calculation, 
still he compromised himself by no admission that 
his new engagement was at all out of his way, 
or involved the least element of the ridiculous, 
Mr. Wegg would even have picked a handsome 
| quarrel with any one who should have chal- 
| lenged his deep acquaintance with those afore- 
| said eight volumes of Decline and Fall. His 
| gravity was unusual, portentous, and immeas- 
urable, not because he admitted any doubt of 
himself, but because he perceived it necessary to 
| forestall any doubt of himself in others. And 
herein he ranged with that very numerous class 
of impostors, who are quite as determined to 
| keep up appearances to themselves, as to their 
| neighbors. 
| A certain loftiness, likewise, took possession 
of Mr. Wegg; a condescending sense of being 
in request as an official expounder of mysteries. 
It did not move him to commercial greatness, 
but rather to littleness, insomuch that if it had 
been within the possibilities of things for the 
wooden measure to hold fewer nuts than usual, 
it would have done so that day. But, when 
night came, and with her veiled eyes beheld 
him stumping toward Boffin’s Bower, he was 
elated too. 

The Bower was as difficult to find as Fair 
Rosamond’s without the clew. Mr. Wegg, hav- 
ing reached the quarter indicated, inquired for 
the Bower half a dozen times without the least 
success, until he remembered to ask for Har- 
mony Jail. This occasioned a quick change in 
the spirits of a hoarse gentleman and a donkey, 
whom he had much perplexed. 

‘*Why, yer mean Old Harmon’s, do yer?” 
said the hoarse gentleman, who was driving his 
donkey in a truck, with a carrot for a whip. 
“Why didn’t yer niver say so? Eddard and 
me is a goin’ by him! Jump in.” 

Mr. Wegg complied, and the hoarse gentle- 
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man invited his attention to the third person in 


mpany, thus: 
“Now, you look at Eddard’s ears. 
it as you named, agin? Whisper.” 
Mr. Wegg whispered, ‘‘ Boffin’s Bower.” 
‘“Eddard! (keep yer hi on his ears) cut away 
3offin’s Bower !” 
Edward, with his ears lying back, remained 


What was 


immovable. 

“‘ Eddard! (keep yer hi on his ears) cut away 
to Old Harmon’s.” 
~ ‘Edward instantly pricked up his ears to their 
utmost, and rattled off at such a pace that Mr. 
Wegg’s conversation was jolted out of him in a 
most dislocated state. 

- Was-it-Ev-verajail ?” asked Mr. Wegg, hold- 
ing on. 

“Not proper jail, wot you and me would get 
mmitted to,” returned his eseort; ‘‘they giv’ 
tthe name, on accounts of Old Harmon living 
solitary there.” 

és And-why-did-they-callitharm-Ony ?” asked 
We r¢. 
‘Qn accounts of his never agreeing with no- 
; Like a speeches of chaff. Harmon’s Jail; 
Harmony Jail. Working it round like.” 

‘* Doyouknow-Mist-Erboff-in?” asked Wegg. 

“T should think so! Every body do about 
Eddard knows him. (Keep yer hi on his 

ars.) Noddy Boffin, Eddard !” 

The effect of the name was so very alarming, 
in respect of causing a temporary disappearance 
if Edward’s head, casting his hind hoofs in the 
air, greatly accelerating the pace and increasing 
the jolting, that Mr. Wegg was fain to devote 
his attention exclusively to holding on, and to 
relinquish his desire of ascertaining whether this 
homage to Boffin was to be considered compli- 
mentary or the reverse. 

Presently, Edward stopped at a gateway, and 
Wegg discreetly lost no time in slipping out at 
the back of the truck. The moment he was 
landed, his late driver with a wave of the carrot, 
said, ‘‘ Supper, Eddard !” and he, the hind hoofs, 
the truck, and Edward, all seemed to fly into the 
air together, in a kind of apotheosis. 

Pushing the gate, which stood ajar, Wegg 
looked into an inclosed space where certain tall 
dark mounds rose high against the sky, an 
where the pathway to the Bower was indicated, 
as the moonlight showed, between two lines of 
broken crockery set in ashes. A white figure ad- 
vancing along this path, proved to be nothing 
more ghostly than Mr. Boffin, easily attired for 
the pursuit of knowledge, in an undress garment 
of short white smock-frock. Having received 
his literary friend with great cordiality, he con- 
ducted him to the interior of the Bower and 
there presented him to Mrs. Boffin:—a stout 
lady of a rubicund and cheerful aspect, dressed 
(to Mr. Wegg’s consternation) in a low evening- 
dress of sable satin, and a large black velvet hat 
and feathers. 

** Mrs. Boffin, Wegg,” said Boffin, “is a high- 
flier at Fashion. And her make is such, that 


av. 


here. 
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she does it credit. As to myself, I ain’t yet as 
Fash’nable as I may come to be. Henerietty, 
old lady, this is the gentleman that's a-going to 
decline and fall off the Rooshan Empire.” 

“And I am sure I hope it'll do you both 
good,” said Mrs. Boffin. 

It was the queerest of rooms, fitted and fur 
nished more like a luxurious amateur tap-room 
than any thing else within the ken of Silas Wegg. 
There were two wooden settles by the fire, one 
on either side of it, with a corre sponding table 
before each. On one of these tables the eight 
volumes were ranged flat, in a row, like a gal- 
vanic battery; on the other, certain squat case- 
bottles of inviting appearance seemed to stand 
on tip-toe to exchange glances with Mr. Wegg 
over a front row of tumblers and a basin of white 
On the hob, a kettle steamed; 
hearth, a cat reposed. 


sugar. on the 
Facing the fire between 
the settles, a sofa, a footstool, and a little table, 
formed a centre-piece devoted to Mrs. Boffin. 
They were garish in taste and color, but were 
expensive articles of drawing-room furniture that 
had a very odd look beside the settles and the 
flaring gaslight pendent from the ceiling. There 
was a flowery carpet on the floor; but, instead 
of reaching to the fireside, its glowing vegetation 
stopped short at Mrs. Boffin’s footstool, and gave 
place to a region of sand and saw-dust. Mr, 
Wegg also noticed, with admiring eyes, that, 
while the flowery land displayed such hollow 
ornamentation as stuffed birds and waxen fruits 
under glass-shades, there were, in the territory 
where vegetation ceased, compensatory shelves 
on which the best part of a large pie and like 
wise of a cold joint were plainly discernible 
The room itself was large. 
though low; and the heavy frames of its old 

fashioned windows, and the heavy beams in its 
had 
once been a house of some mark standing alone 
in the country. 

**Do you like it, Wegg?” asked Mr. Boffin, 
in his pouncing manner. 

**T admire it greatly, Sir,” said Wegg. ‘‘ Pe- 
culiar comfort at this fireside, Sir.” 

**Do you understand it, Wegg ?” 

“Why, in a general way, Sir,” Mr. Wegg was 
beginning slowly and knowingly, with his head 
stuck on one side, as evasive people do begin, 
when the other cut him short: 

‘* You don’t understand it, Wegg, and Ill ex- 
plainit. These arrangements is made by mutual 
consent between Mrs. Boftin and me. Mrs. Bof- 
fin, as I’ve mentioned, is a highflier at Fashion; 
at present I’m not. I don’t go higher than com- 
fort, and comfort of the sort that I’m equal to 
the enjyment of. Well then. Where would be 
the good of Mrs. Boftin and me quarreling over 
it? We never did quarrel, before we come 
into Boffin’s Bower as a property; why quarrel 
when we have come into Boffin’s Bower as a 
property? So Mrs. Boffin, she keeps up her 
part of the room, in her way; I keep up my 
part of the room in mine. In consequence of 


among other solids. 


crooked ceiling, seemed to indicate that it 
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which we have at once, Sociability a should go | 
melancholy mad without Mrs. Boffin), Fashion, 
and Comfort. If I get by degrees to be a higher- 


flier at Fashion, then Mrs. Boffin will by de- | 


grees come for’arder. If Mrs. Boffin should 
ever be less of a dab at Fashion than she is at 
the present time, then Mrs. Boffin’s carpet would 
go back’arder. If we should both continny as 
we are, why then here we are, and give us a kiss, 
old lady.” 

Mrs. Boffin, who, perpetually smiling, had 
approached and drawn her plump arm through | 
her lord’s, most willingly complied. Fashion, | 
in the form of her black velvet hat and feathers, 
tried to prevent it; but got deservedly crushed 
in the endeavor. 

“So now, Wegg,” said Mr. Boffin, wiping his | 
mouth with an air of much refreshment, ‘you | 
begin to know us as we are. This is a charm- 
ing spot, is the Bower, but you must get to ap- 
prechiate it by degrees. It’s a spot to find out 
the merits of, little by little, and a new’un every 
day. There's a serpentining walk up each of 
the mounds, that gives you the yard and neigh- | 
borhood changing every moment. When you 
get to the top, there’s a view of the nei ighboring | 
premises, not to be surpassed. The premises 
of Mrs. Boffin’s late father (Canine Provision 
Trade), you look down into, as if they was your 
own. And the top of the High Mound is crowned 
with a lattice-work Arbor, in which, if you don’t 
read out loud many a book in the summer, ay, 
and as a friend, drop many a time into poetry too, 
it sha’n’t be my fault. Now, what'll you read on ?” 

** Thank you, Sir,” returned Wegg, as if there 
were nothing new in his reading atall. ‘I gen- 
erally do it on gin and water.” 

- Keeps the organ moist, does it, Wegg?” 
asked Mr. Boffin, with innocent eagerness. 

“‘N-no, Sir,” replied Wegg, coolly, ‘‘ I should | 
hardly describe it so, Sir. I should say, mellers 
it. Mellers it, is the word I should employ, Mr. 
Boffin.” 

His wooden conceit and craft kept exact pace | 
with the delighted expectation of his victim. 
The visions rising before his mercenary mind, 
of the many ways in which this connection was | 
to be turned to account, never obscured the fore- 
most idea natural to a dull overreaching man, 
that he must not make himself too cheap. 

Mrs. Boffin’s Fashion, as a less inexorable | 
deity than the idol usually worshiped under that 
name, did not forbid her mixing for her literary 
guest, or asking if he found the result to his | 
liking. On his returning a gracious answer 
and taking his place at the literary settle, Mr. 
Boffin began to compose himself as a listener, at 
the opposite settle, with exultant eyes. 

‘*Sorry to deprive you of a pipe, Wegg,” he | 
said, filling his own, “but you can’t do both to- | 
gether. Oh! and another thing I forgot to | 
name! When you come in here of an evening, | 
and look round you, and notice any thing on a | 
helt that happens to catch your fancy, mention | 
it.” 


” 


Ww egg, who had beet going to put | on he 
spectacles, immediately laid them down, wit) 
the sprightly observation : 

**You read my thoughts, Sir. Do my eyes 
deceive me, or is that object up there a—a pie? 
It can’t be a pie.” 

**Yes, it’s a pic, Wegg,” replied Mr. Boffin 
with a glance of some little discomfiture at the 
Decline and Fall. 

** Have I lost my smell for fruits, or is jt 
apple-pie, Sir?” asked Wegg. 

**Tt's a veal and ham pie,” said Mr. Boffin. 

“Is it indeed, Sir? And it would be hard, 
Sir, to name the pie that is a better pie than g 
weal and hammer,” said Mr. Wegg, noddiy 
his head emotionally. 

** Have some, Wegg ?” 

**Thank you, Mr. Boffin, I think I will, a 
your invitation. I wouldn't at any other Panty’ 
at the present juncture ; but at yours, Sir! 
And meaty jelly too, especi ially when a littl 
| salt, which is the case where there’s ham, is 


a 


| mellering to the organ, is very mellering to th 


organ.” Mr. Wegg did not say what organ, 
| but spoke with a cheerful generality. 

So, the pie was brought down, and the worthy 
Mr. Boffin exercised his patience until Weg 
the exercise of his knife and fork, had fini 


| the dish: only profiting by the opportunity 1 


inform Wegg that, although it was not strictly 
Fashionable to keep the contents of a larder 
thus exposed to view, he (Mr. Boftin) considered 
it hospitable; for the reason, that instead of say- 
ing, in a comparatively unmeaning manner, toa 
visitor, ‘There are such and such edibles down 
stairs ; will you have any thing up?’ you took 


| the bold practical course of saying, ‘Cast your 


eye along the shelves, and, if you see any thing 
you like there, have it down.’” 

And now, Mr. Wegg at length pushed away 
his plate and put on his spectacles, and Mr. 
Boffin lighted his pipe and looked with beaming 
eyes into the opening world before him, and Mrs. 
Boffin reclined in a fashionable manner on her 
sofa: as one who would be part of the audience 


|if she found she could, and would go to sleep if 


she found she couldn’t. 

*“*Hem!” began Wegg, ‘* This, Mr. Boftin and 
Lady, is the first chapter of the first wollume of 
the Decline and Fall off—” here he looked hard 


| at the book, and stopped. 


** What's the matter, Wegg ?” 
‘* Why, it comes into my mind, do you know, 
Sir,” said Wegg, with an air of insinuating 


| frankness (having first again looked hard at the 
| book), ‘‘that you made a little mistake this 


morning, whick I had meant to set you right 
in, only something put it out of my head. I[ 
think you said Rooshan Empire, Sir ?” 

**It is Rooshan; ain’t it, Wegg?” 

**No, Sir. Roman. Roman.” 

‘*What’s the difference, Wegg ?” 

“The difference, Sir?” Mr. Wegg was fal- 
tering and in danger of breaking down, when a 


| bright thought flashed upon him. ‘The differ- 
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nee, Sir? ‘There you place me in a difficulty, 
Mr. Boffin. Suffice it to observe, that the dif- 
ference is best postponed to some other occasion 
when Mrs. Boffin does not honor us with her 
company. In Mrs. Boffin’s presence, Sir, we 
had better drop ZX 

Mr. Wegg thus came out of his disadvantage 
with quite a chivalrous air, and not only that, 
but by dint of repeating with a manly delicacy, 
“In Mrs. Boffin’s presence, Sir, we had better 
lrop it !” turned the disadvantage on Boftin, who 
felt that he had committed himself in a very 
painful manner. 

Then, Mr. Wegg, in a dry unflinching way, 
entered on his task ; going straight across coun- 
uy at every thing that came before him ; taking 
all the hard words, biographical and geograph- 
ical; getting rather shaken by Hadrian, Trajan, 
and the Antonines; stumbling at Polybius (pro- 
nounced Polly Beeious, and supposed by Mr. 
Boffin to be a Roman virgin, and by Mrs. Boftin 
to be responsible for that necessity of dropping 
it); heavily unseated by Titus Antoninus Pius; 
up again and galloping smoothly with Augustus ; 
finally, getting over the ground well with Com- 
modus: who, under the appellation of Commo- 
dious, was held by Mr. Boffin to have been quite 
unworthy of his English origin, and ‘not to 
have acted up to his name” in his government of 
the Roman people. With the death of this per- 
sonage, Mr. Wegg terminated his first reading ; 
long before which consummation several total 
eclipses of Mrs. Boffin’s candle behind her black 
velvet disk, would have been very alarming, but 
for being regularly accompanied by a potent 
smell of burnt pens when her feathers took fire, 
which acted as a restorative and woke her. Mr. 
Wegg, having read on by rote and attached as 
few ideas as possible to the text, came out of the 
encounter fresh ; but, Mr. Boffin, who had soon 
laid down his unfinished pipe, and had ever since 
sat intently staring with his eyes and mind at 
the confounding enormities of the Romans, was 
so severely punished that he could hardly wish 
his literary friend Good-night, and articulate 
‘** To-morrow.” 

‘**Commodions,” gasped Mr, Boffin, staring at 
the moon, after letting Wegg out at the gate 
and fastening it: ‘‘Commodious fights in that 
wild-beast-show, seven hundred and thirty-five 
times, in one character only! As if that wasn’t 
stunning enough, a hundred lions is turned into 
the same wild-beast-show all at once! As if that 
wasn't stunning enough, Commodions, in another 
character, kills em all off in a hundred goes! 
As if that wasn’t stunning enough, Vittle-us (and 
well named too) eats six millions’ worth, English 
money, in seven months! Wegg takes it easy, 
but upon-my-soul to a old bird like myself these 
are scarers. And even now that Commodious is 
strangled, I don’t see a way to our bettering our- 
selves.” Mr. Boffin added as he turned his pen- 
sive steps toward the Bower and shook his head, 
“*T didn’t think this morning there was half so 
many Scarers in Print. But I’m in for it now!” 





CHAPTER VI. 
CUT ADRIFT. 

Tue Six Jolly Fellowship - Porters, already 
mentioned asa tavern of a dropsical appearance, 
had long settled down into a state of hale infirm- 
ity. In its whole constitution it had not a straight 
floor, and hardly a straight line; but it had out- 
lasted, and clearly would yet outlast, many a 
better-trimmed building, many a sprucer public 
house. Externally, it was a narrow lopsided 
wooden jumble of corpulent windows heaped one 
upon another as you might heap as many top- 
pling oranges, with a crazy wooden veranda 
impending over the water; indeed the whole 
house, inclusive of the complaining flag-staff on 
the roof, impended over the water, but seemed 
to have got into the condition of a faint-hearted 
diver who has paused so long on the brink that 
he will never go in at all. 

This description applies to the river-frontage 
of the Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters. The back 
of the establishment, though the chief entrance 
was there, so contracted that it merely repre- 
sented in its connection with the front, the han- 
dle of a flat-iron set upright on its broadest end. 
This handle stood at the bottom of a wilderness 
of court and alley: which wilderness pressed so 
hard and close upon the Six Jolly Fellowship- 
Porters as to leave the hostelry not an inch of 
ground beyond its door. For this reason, in 
combination with the fact that the house was 
all but afloat at high-water, when the Porters 
had a family wash the linen subjected to that 
operation might usually be seen drying on lines 
stretched across the reception-rooms and bed- 
chambers. 

The wood forming.the chimney-pieces, beams, 
partitions, floors and doors, of the Six Jolly Fel- 
lowship-Porters, seemed in its old age fraught 
with confused memories of its youth. In many 
places it had become gnarled and riven, accord- 
ing to the manner of old trees; knots started out 
of it; and here and there it seemed to twist it- 
self into some likeness of boughs. In this state 
of second childhood it had an air of being in its 
own way garrulous about its early life. Not 
without reason was it often asserted by the regu- 
lar frequenters of the Porters, that when the 
light shone full upon the grain of certain panels, 
and particularly upon an old corner cupboard of 
walnut-wood in the bar, you might trace little 
forests there, and tiny trees like the parent tree, 
in full umbrageons leaf. 

The bar of the Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters 
was a bar to soften the human breast. The 
available space in it was not much larger than a 
hackney-coach ; but no one could have wished 
the bar bigger, that space was so girt in by cor- 
pulent little casks, and by cordial-bottles radiant 
with fictitions grapes in bunches, and by lemons 
in nets, and by biscuits in baskets, and by the 
polite beer-pulls that made low bows when cus- 
tomers were served with beer, and by the cheese 


in a snug corner, and by the landlady’s own 
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with the cloth everlastingly laid. This haven 
was divided from the rough world by a glass 
partition and a half-door, with a leaden sill upon 
it for the convenience of resting your liquor ; 
but, over this half-door the bar’s snugness so 
gushed forth, that, albeit customers drank there 












































they were shouldered by other customers passing 
in and out, they always appeared to drink under 
an enchanting delusion that they were in the bar 
itself. 

For the rest, both the tap and parlor of the 
Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters gave upon the river, 
and had red curtains matching the noses of the 
regular customers, and were provided with com- 
fortable fireside tin utensils, like models of sugar- 
loaf hats, made in that shape that they might, 
with their pointed ends, seek out for themselves 
glowing nooks in the depths of the red coals, 
when they mulled your ale, or heated for you 
those delectable drinks, Purl, Flip, and Dog’s 
Nose. The first of these humming compounds 
was a specialty of the Porters, which, through 
an inscription on its door-posts, gently appealed 
to your feelings as, “‘The Early Purl House.” 
For, it would seem that Purl must always be 
taken early; though whether for any more dis- 
tinetly stomachic reason than that, as the early 

bird catches the worm, so the early purl catches 
i the customer, can not here be resolved. It only 
remains to add that in the handle of the flat- 
iron, and opposite the bar, was a very little room 
like a three-cornered hat, into which no direct 
ray of sun, moon, or star, ever penetrated, but 
which was superstitiously regarded as a sanctu- 
ary replete with comfort and retirement by gas- 
light, and on the door of which was therefore 
painted its alluring name: Cozy. , 

Miss Potterson, sole proprietor and manager 
of the Fellowship-Porters, reigned supreme on 
her throne, the Bar, and a man must have drunk 
if himself mad drunk indeed if he thought he could 
contest @ point with her. Being known on her 
' own authority as Miss Abbey Potterson, some 

water-side heads, which (like the water) were 
none of the clearest, harbored muddled notions 
that, because of her dignity and firmness, she 
| was named after, or in some sort related to, the 
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Abbey at Westminster. But, Abbey was only 
b short for Abigail, by which name Miss Potter- 
{ son had been christened at Limehonse Church, 














some sixty and odd years before. 


| **Now, you mind, you Riderhood,” said Miss 











Abbey Potterson, with emphatic forefinger over 

the half-door, ‘‘the Fellowships don’t want you 

at all, and would rather by far have your room 

than your company; but if you were as wel- 
I} come here as you are not, you shouldn’t even 
then have another drop of drink here this night, 
after this present pint of beer. So make the 
most of it.” 
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small table in a snugger corner near the fire, | 


standing, in a dark and draughty passage where | 


** Can't I!” said Abbey, with infinite expra 
sion. 
‘*No, Miss Potterson; because, you see 


the 
| law—” 


‘* Jam the law here, my man,” returned Miss 
| Abbey, ‘‘ and I'll soon convince you of that, 
| you doubt it at all.” 

“TI never said I did doubt it at all, Mix 
Abbey.” 

**So much the better for you.” 

Abbey the supreme threw the customer’s hig}¢. 
pence into the till, and, seating herself in } 
fireside-chair, resumed the newspaper she h 
been reading. She was a tall, upright, w. 
| favored woman, though severe of countenance 
and had more of the air of a schoolmistress thay 
mistress of the Six Jolly Fellowship - Porters 
The man on the other side of the half-door wag 
a water-side man with a squinting leer, and | 
eyed her as if he were one of her pupils in dis 
grace. 

** You're cruel hard upon me, Miss Potterson, 

Miss Potterson read her newspaper with con- 
tracted brows, and took no notice until he whis. 
pered : 

‘Miss Potterson! Ma’am! Might I hay 
half a word with you?” 

Deigning then to turn her eyes sideways to- 
ward the suppliant, Miss Potterson beheld him 
knuckling his low forehead, and ducking at he: 
with his head, as if he were asking leave to fling 
himself head foremost over the half-door ani 
alight on his feet in the bar. 

** Well?” said Miss Potterson, with a manner 
as short as she herself was long, “say your half 
word. Bring it out.” 

‘*Miss Potterson! Ma’am! Would you 
’sxcuse me taking the liberty of asking, is it my 
character that you take objections to?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Potterson. 

**Ts it that you’re afraid of—’ 

*“T am not afraid of you,” interposed Miss 
Potterson, ‘‘if you mean that.” 

‘* But I humbly don’t mean that, Miss Abbey.” 

**Then what do you mean ?” 

‘You really are so cruel hard upon me! 
What I was going to make inquiries was no 
more than, might you have any apprehensions 
—leastways beliefs or suppositions—that the 
company’s property mightn’t be altogether to be 
considered safe, if I used the house too regu- 
lar ?” 

‘* What do you want to know for?” 

‘* Well, Miss Abbey, respectfully meaning no 
offense to you, it would be some satisfaction to 
a man’s mind, to understand why the Fellow- 
ship-Porters is not to be free to such as me, and 
is to be free to such as Gaffer.” 

The face of the hostess darkened with some 
shadow of perplexity, as she replied: ‘‘ Gaffer 
has never been where you have been.” 

“* Signifying in Quod, Miss? Perhaps not. 











i **But you know, Miss Potterson,” this was | 
suggested very meekly though, ‘‘ if I behave my- | 
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self, you can’t help serving me, miss,” | 








But he may have merited it. He may be sus- 
pected of far worse than ever I was.” 
** Who suspects him ?” 











“Many, perhaps. One, beyond all doubts. 
I do.” 

‘You are not much,” said Miss Abbey Pot- 
terson, knitting her brows again with disdain. 

“But I was his pardner. Mind you, Miss 
Abbey, I was his pardner. As such I know 
more of the ins and outs of him than any person 
living does. Notice this! I am the man that 
was his pardner, and I am the man that sus- 
pects him.” 

“Then,” suggested Miss Abbey, though with 
a deeper shade of perplexity than before, ‘‘ you 
criminate yourself.” ‘ 

‘No I don’t, Miss Abbey. For how does it 
stand? It stands this way. When I was his 
pardner, I couldn’t never give him satisfaction. 
Why couldn’t I never give him satisfaction? 
Because my luck was bad; because I couldn't 
find many enough of ‘em. How was his luck? 
Always good. Notice this! Always good! Ah! 
There’s a many games, Miss Abbey, in which 
there’s chance, but there’s a many others in 
which there’s skill too, mixed along with it.” 

‘That Gaffer has a skill in finding what he 
finds, who doubts, man?” asked Miss Abbey. 

‘¢A skill in purwiding what he finds, per- 
haps,” said Riderhood, shaking his evil head. 

Miss Abbey knitted her brow at him, as he 
darkly leered at her. 

‘If you're out upon the river pretty nigh ev- 
ery tide, and if you want to find a man or woman 
in the river, you'll greatly help your luck, Miss 
Abbey, by knocking a man or woman on the 
head aforehand and pitching ’em in.” 

“Gracious Lud!” was the involuntary ex- 
clamation of Miss Potterson. 


“Mind you!” returned the other, stretching 
forward over the half door to throw his words 


into the bar; for his voice was as if the head of 
his boat’s mop were down his throat ; ‘‘I say so, 


Miss Abbey! And mind you! I'll follow him 
up, Miss Abbey! And mind you! [ll bring him 
to book at last, if it’s twenty year hence, I will! 
Who’s he, to be favored along of his daughter ? 


Ain’t I got a daughter of my own!” 


With that flourish, and seeming to have talked 
himself rather more drunk and much more fero- 
cious than he had begun by being, Mr. Rider- 
hood took up his pint pot and swaggered off to 


the tap-room. 
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hat had after some considerable hesitation or- 
dered another glass of gin and water of the at 
tendant pot-boy, and when Miss Abbey, instead 
of sending it, appeared in person, saying, ‘ Cap- 
tain Joey, you have had as much as will do you 
good,” not only did the captain feebly rub his 
knees and contemplate the fire without offering 
a word of protest, but the rest of the company 
murmured, ‘Ay, ay, Captain, Miss Abbey’s 


| right; you be guided by Miss Abbey, Captain.” 


Nor was Miss Abbey’s vigilance in anywise abated 
by this submission, but rather sharpened; for, 
looking round on the deferential faces of her 
school, and deserying two other young persons in 
need of admonition, she thus bestowed it: “Tom 
Tootle, it’s time for a young fellow who’s going 
to be married next month, to be at home and 
asleep. And you needn't nudge him, Mr. Jack 
| Mullins, for I know your work begins early to- 
| morrow, and I say the same to you. So come! 
Good-night, like good lads!” Upon which, the 
| blushing Tootle looked to Mullins, and the blush- 
ing Mullins looked to Tootle, on the question 
who should rise first, and finally both rose to 
gether and went out on the broad grin, followed 
by Miss Abbey; in whose presence the company 
did not take the liberty of grinning likewise. 

In such an establishment, the white-aproned 
pot-boy with his shirt-sleeves arranged in a tight 
roll on each bare shoulder, was a mere hint of 





the possibility of physical force, thrown out as a 

| matter of state and form. Exactly at the closing 
hour, all the guests who were left filed out in 
the best order: Miss Abbey standing at the half 
door of the bar, to hold a ceremony of review 
and dismissal. All wished Miss Abbey good 
night, and Miss Abbey wished good-night to all, 
|except Riderhood. The sapient pot-boy, looking 
}on officially, then had the conviction borne in 
upon his soul, that the man was evermore out 
cast and excommunicate from the Six Jolly Fel 
lowship-Porters. 

** You Bob Glibbery,” said Miss Abbey to this 
pot-boy, “run round to Hexam’s and tell his 
daughter Lizzie that I want to speak to her.” 

With exemplary swiftness Bob Glibbery de- 
parted, and returned. Lizzie, following him, 
arrived as one of the two female domestics of 
the Fellowship-Porters arranged on the snug 
| little table by the bar fire Miss Potterson’s sup- 


Gaffer was not there, but a pretty strong mus- | per of hot sausages and mashed potatoes. 


ter of Miss Abbey’s pupils were, who exhibited, 
when occasion required, the greatest docility. 
On the clock’s striking ten, and Miss Abbey's 
appearing at the door, and addressing a certain per.” 
person in a faded scarlet jacket, with ‘‘ George | 


‘*Come in and sit ye down, girl,” said Miss 
Abbey. ‘‘Can you eat a bit?” 
“No thank you, Miss. I have had my suy 


‘“‘T have had mine too, I think,” said Miss 


Jones, your time’s up! I told your wife you | Abbey, pushing away the untasted dish, ‘‘ an: 


should be punctuai,” Jones submissively rose, 


| 
| 


more than enough of it. I am put out, Lizzi 


gave the company good-night, and retired. At | ‘*T am very sorry for it, Miss.” 


half-past ten, on Miss Abbey’s looking in again, 
and saying, ‘‘ William Williams, Bob Glamour, 


‘*Then why, in the name of Goodness,” quotl 
Miss Abbey, sharply, ‘‘ do you do it?” 
** T do it, Miss!” 


and Jonathan, you are all due,” Williams, Bob, 
and Jonathan with similar meekness took their “There, theret Don’t look astonished. I 
leave and evaporated. Greater wonder than | ought to have begun with a word of explanation. 
these, when a bottle-nosed person in a glazed | but it’s my way to make short cuts at things. I 
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always was a pepperer. You Bob Glibbery there, 
put the chain upon the door and get ye down to 
your supper.” 


With an alacrity that seemed no less referable | 
to the pepperer fact than to the supper fact, Bob | flashed upon her, ‘‘it is some one who has 


obeyed, and his boots were heard descending to- 
ward the bed of the river. 

‘* Lizzie Hexam, Lizzie Hexam,” then began 
Miss Potterson, ‘‘ how often have I held out to 
you the opportunity of getting clear of your fa- 
ther, and doing well ?” 

“Very often, Miss.” 

“Very often? Yes! And I might as well 
have spoken to the iron funnel of the strongest 
sea-going steamer that passes the Fellowship- 
Porters.” 

‘*No, Miss,” Lizzie pleaded: ‘‘ because that 
would not be thankful, and I am.” 

“TI vow and declare I am half-ashamed of 
myself for taking such an interest in you,” said 
Miss Abbey, pettishly, ‘‘for I don’t believe I 
should do it if you were not good-looking. Why 
ain’t you ugly ?” 

Lizzie merely answered this difficult question 
with an apologetic glance. 

‘* However, you ain't,” resumed Miss Pot- 
terson, ‘‘so it’s no use going into that. I must 
take you asI find you. Which indeed is what 
I've done. And you mean to say you are still 
obstinate ?” 

** Not obstinate, Miss, I hope.” 

“ Firm (I suppose you call it) then?” 

“Yes, Miss. Fixed like.” 

‘*Never was an obstinate person yet, who 
would own to the word!” remarked Miss Pot- 
terson, rubbing her vexed nose; ‘‘1’m sure I 
would, if I was obstinate; but I am a pepperer, 
which is different. Lizzie Hexam, Lizzie Hex- 
am, think again. Do you know the worst of your 
father ?” 

“Do I know the worst of father!” she repeat- 
ed, opening her eyes. 

‘*Do you know the suspicions to which your 
father makes himself liable? Do you know the 
suspicions that are actually about, against him ?” 


The consciousness of what he habitually did | 


oppressed the girl heavily, and she slowly cast 
down her eyes. 

“Say, Lizzie. Do you know?” urged Miss 
Abbey. 

‘* Please to tell me what the suspicions are, 
Miss,” she asked after a silence, with her eyes 
upon the ground. 

“Tt’s not an easy thing to tell a daughter, but 
it must be told. It is thought by some, then, 
that your father helps to their death a few of 
those that he finds dead.” 


The relief of hearing what she felt sure was a | 


false suspicion, in place of the expected real 


and true one, so lightened Lizzie’s breast for | 


the moment, that Miss Abbey was amazed at 
her demeanor. She raised her eyes quickly, 


shook her head, and, in a kiad of triumph, al- | 


most langhed. 
‘** They little know father who talk like that!” 


nl 


(‘* She takes it,” thought Miss Abbey, « 
quietly. She takes it with extraordinary , 

| ness !”’) : 

| ‘*And perhaps,” said Lizzie, as a recollect 


very 
jNiet- 


Y 
} ( 


grudge against father; some one who has threat. 
ened father! Is it Riderhood, Miss?” 

‘Well; yes it is.” 

‘“Yes! He was father’s partner, and fathe; 
broke with him, and now he revenges hims: if 
Father broke with him when I was by, and |; 
was very angry at it. And besides, Miss Ab. 
bey !—Will you never, without strong reason, 
| let pass your lips what I am going to say ?” 

She bent forward to say it in a whisper. 

‘*T promise,” said Miss Abbey. 

**Tt was on the night when the Harmon mur. 
der was found out, through father, just above 
bridge. And just below bridge, as we were 
sculling home, Riderhood crept out of the dark 
in his boat. And many and many times after- 
ward, when such great pains were taken to come 
to the bottom of the crime, and it never could 
be come near, I thought in my own thoughts, 
could Riderhood himself have done the murder, 
| and did he purposely let father find the body? 
It seemed a’most wicked and cruel to so much 
as think such a thing; but now that he tries to 
| throw it upon father, I go back to it as if it was 

atruth. Can itbe atruth? That was put into 
my mind by the dead ?” 

She asked this question rather of the fire 
than of the hostess of the Fellowship-Porters, 
and looked round the little bar with troubled 
| eyes. 

But, Miss Potterson, as a ready schoolmis- 
| tress accustomed to bring her pupils to book, set 
| the matter in a light that was essentially of this 
| world. 

**You poor deluded girl,” she said, ‘‘ don't 
you see that you can’t open your mind to par- 
ticular suspicions of one of the two, without 
opening your mind to general suspicions of the 
other? They had worked together. Their go- 
ings-on had been going on for sometime. Even 
granting that it was as you have had in your 
thoughts, what the two had done together would 
come familiar to the mind of one.” 

‘You don’t know father, Miss, when you 
talk like that. Indeed, indeed, you don’t know 
father.”’ 

‘*Lizzie, Lizzie,” said Miss Potterson. ‘‘ Leave 
him. You needn't break with him altogether, 
but leave him. Do well away from him; not 
because of what I have told you to-night—we’ll 
pass no judgment upon that, and we’ll hope it 
may not be—but because of what I have urged 
on you before. No matter whether it’s owing to 
| your good looks or not, I like you and I want 
to serve you. Lizzie, come under my direction. 
| Don’t fling yourself away, my girl, but be per- 
| suaded into being respectable and happy.” 

In the sound good feeling and good sense of 
| her entreaty, Miss Abbey had softened into a 
soothing tone, and had even drawn her arm 
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want the girl's waist. But she only replied, 
“Thank you, thank you! Iecan’t. I won't. I 
must not think of it. The harder fathe: is borne 
upon, the more he needs me to } ‘an on.” 

And then Miss Abbey, who, like all hard peo- 
ple when they do soften, felt that there was con- 
<jderable compensation owing to her, underwent 
reaction and became frigid. 

“J have done what I can,” she said, ‘‘ and 
You make your bed, 


’ 


you must go your way. 


and you must lie onit. But tell your father one | 


” 


thing: he must not come here any more. 

“Oh, Miss, will you forbid him the house 
where I know he’s safe ?” 

“The Fellowships,” returned Miss Abbey, 
“has itself to look to, as well as others. It 
has been hard work to establish order here, and 
make the Fellowships what it is, and it is daily 
and nightly hard work to keep it so. 
jowships must not have a taint upon it that may 
give it a bad name. I forbid the house to Rider- 
hood, and I forbid the house to Gaffer. I for- 
bid both, equally. I find from Riderhood and 
you together, that there are suspicions against 
both men, and I’m not going to take upon my- 
self to decide betwixt them. They are both 


tarred with a dirty brush, and I can’t have the | 
Fellowships tarred with the same brush. That’s | 


all J know.” 

‘*Good-night, Miss!” said Lizzie Hexam, sor- 
rowfully. 

“‘Hah !—Good-night!” returned Miss Abbey 
with a shake of her head. 

“‘Believe me, Miss Abbey, I am truly grate- 
ful all the same.” 


“IT can believe a good deal,” returned the | 


stately Abbey, ‘‘so I'll try to believe that too, 
Lizzie.” 
No supper did Miss Potterson take that night, 


and only half her usual tumbler of hot Port Ne- | 
gus. And the female domestics—two_ robust 
sisters, with staring black eyes, shining flat red 


1 


| ; : : 
| sure, always came after it and failed. 


| hood had done the deed, and entrapped her fa- 
| ther, 


The Fel- | 
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the word inwardly as often as she would, the 
attempt to reason out and prove that she was 


Rider- 


Riderhood had not done the deed, but 
| had resolved in his malice to turn against her 
father the appearances that were ready to his 
| hand to distort. Equally and swiftly upon either 
| putting of the case, followed the frightful possi- 
| bility that her father, being innocent, yet might 
| come to be believed guilty. She had heard of 
people suffering Death for bloodshed of which 
they were afterward proved pure, and those ill- 
| fated persons were not, first, in that dangerous 
| wrong in which her father stood. Then at the 
best, the beginning of his being set apart, whis- 
pered against, and avoided, was a certain fact. 
It dated from that very night. And as the great 
black river with its dreary shores was soon lost 
to her view in the gloom, so, she stood on the 
river’s brink unable to see into the vast blank 
misery of a life suspected, and fallen away from 
by good and bad, but knowing that it lay there 
dim before her, stretching away to the great 
ocean, Death. 

| One thing only was clear to the girl’s mind. 
Accustomed from her very babyhood promptly 
to do the thing that could be done—whether to 
| keep out weather, to ward off cold, to postpone 
hunger, or what not—she started out of her 
| meditation, and ran home. 

The room was quiet, and the lamp burnt on 
|the table. In the bunk in the corner her broth- 
er lay asleep. She bent over him softly, kissed 
him, and came to the table. 

‘By the time of Miss Abbey’s closing, and 
by the run of the tide, it must be one. Tide's 
running up. Father at Chiswick, wouldn't think 
of coming down, till after the turn, and that’s at 
half after four. I'll call Charley at six. I shall 
hear the church-clocks strike, as I sit here.” 

| Very quietly she placed a chair before the 


} 
} 
| 


faces, blunt noses, and strong black curls, like | scanty fire, and sat down in it, drawing her 
dolls —interchanged the sentiment that Missis | shaw] about her. 


had had her hair combed the wrong way by 
somebody. And the pot-boy afterward remark- 
ed, that he hadn't been “so rattled to bed” since 


‘*Charley’s hollow down by the flare is not 
there now. Poor Charley!” 


The clock struck two, and the clock struck 


his late mother had systematically accelerated | three, and the clock struck four, and she remain- 


his retirement to rest with a poker. 


The chaining of the door behind her, as she | purpose. 


ed there, with a woman’s patience and her own 
When the morning was well on be- 


went forth, disenchanted Lizzie Hexam of that tween four and five, she slipped off her shoes 
first relief she had felt. The night was black | (that her going about might not wake Charley), 
and shrill, the river-side wilderness was melan- | trimmed the fire sparingly, put water on to boil, 


choly, and there was a sound of casting-out, in | and set the table for breakfast. 


Then she went 


the rattling of the iron-links, and the grating of | up the ladder, lamp in hand, and came down 
the bolts and staples under Miss Abbey’s hand. | again, and glided about and about, making a 


As she came beneath the lowering sky, a sense | littie bundle. 


Lastly, from her pocket, and from 


of being involved in a murky shade of Murder | the chimney-piece, and from an inverted basin 
dropped upon her; and, as the tidal swell of the | on the highest shelf, she brought half-pence, a 
river broke at her feet without her seeing how | few sixpences, fewer shillings, and fell to labori- 
it gathered, so, her thoughts startled her by | ously and noiselessly counting them, and setting 


rushing out of an unseen void and striking at | aside one little heap. 


her heart. 


Of her father’s being groundlessly suspected, 
And yet, repeat | bed. 


she felt sure. Sure. Sure. 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 170—R 


She was still so engaged, 
| when she was startled by: 
‘*Hal-loa!” From her brother, sitting up in 
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—— 
‘*You made me jump, Charley.” It was only when the boy rushed at her, ang 
“Jump! Didn't you make me jump, when threw his arms round her neck, that she lost her 
I opened my eyes a moment ago, and saw you self-restraint. But she lost it then, and wept 
sitting there, like the ghost of a girl-miser, in over him. 


the dead of the night ?” **Don't cry, don’t ery! I am satisfied to go 
“It’s not the dead of the night, Charley. It’s Liz; I am satisfied to go. I know you send mp 
nigh six in the morning.” away for my good.” : 
‘Is it though? But what are you up to, **O, Charley, Charley, Heaven above ys 
Liz?” knows I do!” : 
‘Still telling your fortune, Charley.” **Yes, yes. Don’t mind what I said. Doy' 


: : ae, ~ * 
‘*Tt seems to be a precious small one, if that’s: remember it. Kiss me.” 
it,” said the boy. ‘‘ What are you putting that) After a silence, she loosed him, to dry her 


little pile of money by itself for?” | eyes and regain her strong quiet influence, 
‘For you, Charley.” ** Now listen, Charley dear. We both know 
** What do you mean ?” it must be done, and I alone know there is good 
“Get out of bed, Charley, and get washed reason for its being done at once. Go straight 


and dressed, and then I'll teli you.” to the school, and say that you and I agreed 

Her composed manner, and her low distinct upon it—that we can’t overcome father’s oppo- 
voice, always had an influence over him. His sition—that father will never trouble them, but 
head was soon in a basin of water, and out of it will never take you back. You are a credit to 
again, and staring at her through a storm of | the school, and you will be a greater credit to it 
toweling. yet, and they will help you to get a living. Show 

“T never,” toweling at himself as if he were what clothes you have brought, and what money, 
his bitterest enemy, ‘‘saw such a girl as you are. and say that I will send some more money. If 


What is the move, Liz?” I can get some in no other way, I will ask a 
** Are you almost ready for breakfast, Char- little help of those two gentlemen who came 
ley?” here that night.” 
‘*You can pour itout. Hal-loa! Isay? And  ‘‘Isay!" cried her brother, quickly. ‘Don't 
a bundle ?” | you have it of that chap that took hold of me by 
‘* And a bundle, Charley.” jthe chin! Don’t you have it of that Wrayburn 
** You don’t mean it’s for me, too ?” one!” 
“*Yes, Charley; I do, indeed.” | Perhaps a slight additional tinge of red flashed 


More serious of face, and more slow of action, | up into her face and brow, as with a nod she 
than he had been, the boy completed his dress- | laid a hand upon his lips to keep him silently 
ing, and came and sat down at the little break- attentive. 
fast-table, with his eyes amazedly directed to **And above all things mind this, Charley! 
her face. Be sure you always speak well of father. Be 

**You see, Charley dear, I have made up my sure you always give father his full due. You 
mind that this is the right time for your going can’t deny that because father has no learning 
away from us. Over and above all the blessed himself he is set against it in you; but favor no- 
change of by-and-by, you'll be much happier, thing else against him, and be sure you say—as 
and do much better, even so soon as next month. | you know—that your sister is devoted to him. 
Even so soon as next week.” And if you should ever happen to hear any thing 

** How do you know I shall ?” said against father that is new to you, it will 

**T don’t quite know how, Charley, but I do.” | not be true. Remember, Charley! It will not 
In spite of her unchanged manner of speaking, | be true.” 
and her unchanged appearance of composure,! The boy looked at her with some doubt and 
she scarcely trusted herself to look at him, but surprise, but she went on again without heed- 
kept her eyes employed on the cutting and but- | ing it. 
tering of his bread, and on the mixing of his; ‘‘ Above all things remember! It will not be 
tea, and other such little preparations. ‘You! true. I have nothing more to say, Charley dear, 
must leave father to me, Charley—I will do except, be good, and get learning, and only think 
what I can with him—but you must go.” | of some things in the old life here, as if you had 

‘You don’t stand upon ceremony, I think,” | dreamed them in a dream last night. Good-by, 
grumbled the boy, throwing his bread and but- my Darling!” 
ter about, in an ill-humor. | Though so young, she infused into these part- 

She made him no answer. | ing words a love that was far more like a mo- 

**T tell you what,” said the boy, then, burst-| ther’s than a sister's, and before which the boy 
ing out into an angry whimpering, ‘‘you’re a! was quite bowed down. After holding her t 
selfish jade, and you think there’s not enough | his breast with a passionate cry, he took up his 
for three of us, and you want to get rid of me.” | bundle and darted out at the door, with an arm 

“If you believe so, Charley,—yes, then I be- across his eyes. 
lieve too, that I am a selfish jade, and that I) The white face of the winter day came slug- 
think there’s not enough for three of us, and that gishly on, veiled in a frosty mist; and the shad- 
I want to get rid of you.” | owy ships in the river slowly changed to black 
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substances; and the sun, blood-red on the cast- | equally good at other things, he has made shift 
ern marshes behind dark masts andyards, seemed | to get some schooling.” 

filled with the ruins of a forest it had set on fire ‘*Unnat’ral young beggar!” said the parent 
Lizzie, looking for her father, saw him coming, | again, with his furmer action. 

and stood upon the causeway that he might see ‘*—-And that knowing you have nothing to 
her. spare, father, and not wishing to be a burden on 

He had nothing with him but his boat, and | you, he gradually made up his mind to go seek 
came on apace. A knot of those amphibious | his fortune out of learning. He went away this 
human-creatures who appear to have some mys- | morning, father, and he cried very much at go- 
terious power of extracting a subsistence out of | ing, and he hoped you would forgive him.” 
tidal water by looking at it, were gathered to- ‘Let him never come a nigh me to ask me 
gether about the causeway. As her father’s my forgiveness,” said the father, again empha- 
boat grounded, they became contemplative of | sizing his words with the knife. ‘* Let him never 
the mud, and dispersed themselves. She saw | come within sight of my eyes, nor yet within 
that the mute avoidance had begun. reach of my arm. His own father ain't good 

Gaffer saw it, too, in so far as that he was’ enough for him. He's disowned his own father. 
moved when he set foot on shore, to stare around His own father therefore disowns him for ever 
him. But, he promptly set to work to haul up | and ever, as a unnat’ral young beggar.” 
his boat, and make her fast, and take the sculls He had pushed away his plate. With the nat- 
and rudder and rope out of her. Carrying these | ural need of a strong rough man in anger, to do 
with Lizzie’s aid, he passed up to his dwelling. | something forcible, he now clutched his knife 

“Sit close to the fire, father, dear, while I} overhand, and struck downward with it at the 
cook your breakfast. It’s all ready for cooking, | end of every succeeding sentence. As he would br 
and only been waiting for you. You must be have struck with his own clenched fist if there « 
frozen.” | had chanced to be nothing in it. 

‘*Well, Lizzie, I ain’t of a glow; that’s cer- ‘*He’s welcome to go. He's more welcome to 
tain. And my hands seemed nailed through to | go than to stay. But let him never come back. 
the sculls. See how dead they are!” Some-/| Let him never put his head inside that door. 
thing suggestive in their color, and perhaps in | And let you never speak a word more in his fa- 
her face, struck him as he held them up; he) vor, or you'll disown your own father, likewise, 
turned his shoulder and held them down to the | and what your father says of him he'll have to 




























fire. | come to say of you. Now I see why them men 
“You were not out in the perishing night, I! yonder held aloof from me. They says to one 
hope, father ?”’ another, ‘Here comes the man as ain't good is 
‘‘No, my dear. Lay aboard a barge, by a/| enough for his own son!’ Lizzie—!” ihe | 
blazing coal-fire.—Where’s that boy ?” But, she stopped him with a cry. Looking at 





‘“*There’s a drop of brandy for your tea, father, | her he saw her, with a face quite strange to him, 
if you'll put it in while I turn this bit of meat. | shrinking back against the wall, with her hands 
If the river was to get frozen, there would be a | before her eyes. 
deal of distress; wouldn't there, father?” ‘* Father, don’t! I can’t bear to see you strik- 

“Ah! there’s always enough of that,” said | ing with it. Put it down!” 

Gaffer, dropping the liquor into his cup from a} He looked at the knife; but in his astonish- 
squat black bottle, and dropping it slowly that | ment still held it. 













itmight seem more; ‘distress is forever a-going ‘¢Father, it’s too horrible. O put it down, : 
about, like sut. in the air—Ain’t that boy up| put it down!” } 
yet?” | Confounded by her appearance and exclama- 





‘‘ The meat’s ready now, father. Eat it while | tion, he tossed it away, and stood up with his 
it’s hot and comfortable. After you have fin- | open hands held out before him. 
ished, we'll turn round to the fire and talk.” | **What’s come to you, Liz? Can you think 
But, he perceived that he was evaded, and, | I would strike at you with a knife?” 
having thrown a hasty angry glance toward the “No, father, no; you would never hurt me.” 
bunk, plucked at a corner of her apron and ‘¢What sheuld I hurt ?” 












asked : | ‘Nothing, dear father. On my knees, I am 
** What’s gone with that boy ?” | certain, in my heart and soul I am certain, no- a 
“Father, if you'll begin your breakfast, I'll | thing! But it was too dreadful to bear; for it u 
sit by and tell you.” looked—” her hands covering her face again, fo 





He looked at her, stirred his tea and took two | ‘‘ O it looked—” 

or three gulps, then cut at his piece of hot steak ‘* What did it look like ?” 

with his case-knife, and said, eating: | The recollection of his murderous figure, com- i 
‘*Now then. What's gone with that boy?” | bining with her trial of last night, and her trial 
“Don’t be angry, dear. It seems, father, that of the morning, caused her to drop at his feet, 








he has quite a gift of learning.” without having answered. 
‘“‘Unnat’ral young beggar!” said the parent, | He had never seen her so before. He raised 
shaking his knife in the air. | her with the utmost tenderness, calling her the 








‘And that having this gift, and not being | best of daughters, and ‘‘ my poor pretty creetur,” 
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a 
and laid her head upon his knee, and tried to | surrounded by a muddle of objects vaguely ro. 
restore her. But failing, he laid her head gen- | sembling pieces of leather and dry stick, but 
tly down again, got a pillow and placed it un- | among which nothing is resolvable into any thing 
der her dark hair, and sought on the table for a | distinct, save the candle itself in its old tin can. 
spoonful of brandy. There being none left, he | dlestick, and two preserved frogs fighting a small. 
hurriedly caught up the empty bottle, and ran | sword duel. Stumping with fresh vigor, he goes 





out at the door. 

He returned as hurriedly as he had gone, with 
the bottle still empty. He kneeled down by her, 
took her head on his arm, and moistened her 
lips with a little water into which he dipped his 
fingers: saying, fiercely, as he looked around, 
now over this shoulder, now over that: 

“Have we got a pest in the house? Is there 
summ’at deadly sticking to my clothes? What's 
let loose upon us? Who loosed it ?” 


—s—_ 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. WEGG LOOKS AFTER HIMSELF. 


Stras Wece, being on his road to the Roman 
Empire, approaches it by way of Clerkenwell. 
The time is early in the evening; the weather 
moist and raw. Mr. Wegg finds leisure to make 
a little circuit, by reason that he folds his screen 
early, now that he combines another source of 
income with it, and also that he feels it due to 
himself to be anxiously expected at the Bower. 
** Boffin will get all the eagerer for waiting a 
bit,” says Silas, screwing up, as he stumps along, 
first his right eye, and then his left. Which is 
something superfluous in him, for Nature has al- 
ready screwed both pretty tight. 

* If I get on with him as I expect to get on,” 
Silas pursues, stumping and meditating, ‘ it 
wouldn’t become me to leave it here. It 
wouldn't be respectable.” Animated by this re- 
flection, he stumps faster, and looks a long way 
before him, as a man with an ambitious project 
in abeyance often will do. 

Aware of a working-jeweler population taking 
sanctuary about the church in Clerkenwell, Mr. 
Wegg is conscious of an interest in, and a re- 
spect for, the neighborhood. But, his sensations 
in this regard halt as to their strict morality, as 
he-halts in his gait; for, they suggest the de- 
lights of a coat of invisibility im which to walk | 
off safely with the precious stones and watch- | 
cases, but stop short of any compunction for the | 
people who would lose the same. 

Not, however, toward the ‘‘ shops” where cun- 
ning artificers work in pearls and diamonds and | 
gold and silver, making their hands so rich, that 
the enriched water in which they wash them is 
bought for the refiners ;—not toward these does 
Mr. Wegg stump, but toward the poorer shops | 
of small retail traders in commodities to eat and | 
drink and keep folks warm, and of Italian frame- | 
makers, and of barbers, and of brokers, and of | 


| in at the dark greasy entry, pushes a little greasy 
'dark reluctant side-door, and follows the door 
| into the little dark greasy shop. It is so dark 
| that nothing can be made out in it, over a little 
counter, but another tallow-candle in another 
old tin candlestick, close to the face of a man 
stooping low in a chair. 

Mr. Wegg nods to the face, ‘‘ Good-evening.” 

The face looking up is a sallow face with weak 
eyes, surmounted by a tangle of reddish-dusty 
hair. The owner of the face has no cravat on, 
and has opened his tumbled shirt-collar to work 
with the more ease. For the same reason he 
has no coat on: only a loose waistcoat over his 
yellow linen. His eyes are like the over-tried 
eyes of an engraver, but he is not that; his ex- 
pression and stoop are like those of a shoemaker, 
| but he is not that. 

**Good-evening, Mr. Venus. Don’t you re- 
member ?” 

With slowly dawning remembrance Mr. Ve- 
nus rises, and holds his candle over the little 
counter, and holds it down toward the legs, nat- 
ural and artificial, of Mr. Wegg. 

**To be sure /” he says, then. ‘‘ How do you 
do?” 

‘*Wegg, you know,” that gentleman explains. 

“Yes, yes,” says the other. ‘‘ Hospital am- 
putation ?” 

‘“‘ Just so,” says Mr. Wegg. 

** Yes, yes,” quoth Venus. ‘‘How do you 
do? Sit down by the fire, and warm your— 
your other one.” 

The little counter being so short a counter 
that it leaves the fire-place, which would have 
been behind it if it had been longer, accessible, 
Mr. Wegg sits down on a box in front of the 
fire, and inhales a warm and comfortable smell 
which is not the smell of the shop. “ For that,” 





| Mr. Wegg inwardly decides, as he takes a cor- 


rective sniff or two, ‘‘is musty, leathery, feath- 
ery, cellary, gluey, gummy, and,” with another 
sniff, ‘‘as it might be, strong of old pairs of 
bellows.” 

‘* My tea is drawing, and my muffin is on the 
hob, Mr. Wegg; will you partake ?” 

It being one of Mr. Wegg’s guiding rules in 
life always to partake, he says he will. But, the 
little shop is so excessively dark, is stuck so full 
of black shelves and brackets and nooks and 
corners, that he sees Mr. Venus’s cup and sau- 
cer only because it is close under the candle, 
and does not see from what mysterious recess 
Mr. Venus produces another for himself, until 
it is under his nose. Concurrently, Wegg per- 


dealers in dogs and singing-birds. From these, | ceives a pretty little dead bird lying on the count- 
in a narrow and a dirty street devoted to such er, with its head drooping on one side against 
callings, Mr. Wegg selects one dark shop-win- | the rim of Mr. Venus’s saucer, and a long stiff 
dow with a tallow-candle dimly burning in it, | wire piercing its breast. As if it were Cock 
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Robin, the hero of the ballad, and Mr. Meous 
were the sparrow with his bow and arrow, and 
Mr. Wegg were the fly with his little eye. 

Mr. Venus dives, and produces another muf- 
fin, yet untoasted ; taking the arrow out of the 
breast of Cock Robin, he proceeds to toast it on 
the end of that cruel instrament. When it is 
brown, he dives again and produces butter, with 
which he completes his work. 

Mr. Wegg, as an artful man who is sure of | 
his supper by-and-by, presses muffin on his host 
to soothe him into a compliant state of mind, 
or, as one might say, to grease his works. As | 
the muffins disappear, little by little, the black | 
shelves and nooks and corners begin to appear, | 
and Mr. Wegg gradually acquires an imperfect | 
notion that over against him on the chimney- | 


or 
~« 





up a minute. Hold the light.” Mr. Venus 
takes from a corner by his chair the bones of a 
leg and foot, beautifully pure, and put together 
with exquisite neatness, These he compares 
with Mr. Wegg’s leg; that gentleman looking 
on, as if he were being measured for a riding- 
boot. ‘* No, I don’t know how it is, but so it is. 
You have got a twist in that bone, to the best of 
my belief. JZ never saw the likes of you.” 


Mr. Wegg having looked distrustfully at his 
own limb, and suspiciously at the pattern with 
| which it has been compared, makes the point : 
**T'll bet a pound that ain’t an English one!” 
**An easy wager, when we run so much into 
No, it belongs to that French gentle- 


foreign! 
man,” 
As he nods toward a point of darkness be- 


piece is a Hindoo baby in a bottle, curved up| hind Mr. Wegg, the latter, with a slight start, 


with his big head tucked under him, as though | looks round for ‘‘that French gentleman,” 


whom 


he would instantly throw a somersault if the | he at length deseries to be represented (in a very 


bottle were large enough. 


workman-like manner) by his ribs only, stand- 


When he deems Mr. Venus’s wheels sufficient- | | ing on a shelf in another corner, like a piece of 


ly lubricated, Mg, Wegg approaches his object | 
by asking, as hé™ightly taps his hands together, | 
to express an undesigning frame of mind : 

‘* And how have I been going on, this long 
time, Mr. Venus ?” 

“Very bad,” says Mr. Venus, uncompromis- 
ingly. 

‘““What? Am [I still at home?’ asks Wegg, 
with an air of surprise. 

‘* Always at home.” 

This would seem to be secretly agreeable to 
Wegg, but he veils his feelings, and observes, 
“Strange. To what do you attribute it?” 

“T don’t know,” replies Venus, who is a hag- 
gard melancholy man, speaking in a weak voice 
of querulous complaint, ‘‘to what to attribute 
it, Mr. Wegg. I can’t work you into & miscel- 
laneous one, nohow. Do what I will, you can’t 
be got to fit. Any body with a passable knowl- 
edge would pick you out at a look, and say,— 
‘No go! Don’t match!’” 

‘*Well, but hang it, Mr. Venus,” Wegg ex- 
postulates with some little irritation, “ that can’t 
be personal and peculiar in me. It must often 
happen with miscellaneous ones.” 

“With ribs (I grant you) always. But not 
else. When I prepare a miscellaneous one, I 








know beforehand that I can’t keep to nature, 


and be miscellaneous with ribs, because every | 
man has his own ribs, and no other man's will | 
go with them; but elseways I can be miscella- | 


neous. 
fect Beauty—to a school of art. Qne leg Bel- 
gian, one leg English, and the pickings of eight | 
other people in it. 
to be miscellaneous! By rights you ought to be, | 
Mr. Wegg.” 

Silas looks as hard at his one leg as he can in 
the dim light, and after a pause sulkily opines | 
“that it must be the fault of the other people. | 
Or how d@ you mean to say it comes about ?” | 
he demands impatiently. 

“T don’t know how it comes about. 


I have just sent home a Beauty—a per- | 


Talk of not being qualified | enough of my own.” 


Stand | the coffee-pot at breakfast-time. 


armor or a pair of stays. 
“Oh!” says Mr. WwW egg, with a sort of sense 
of being introduced; ‘‘I dare say you were all 


| right enough in your own country, but I hope 
| no objections will be taken to my saying that 


the Frenchman was never yet born as I should 
wish to match.” 

At this moment the greasy door is violently 
pushed inward, and a boy follows it, who says, 
after having let it slam: 

‘*Come for the stuffed canary.” 

“It’s three and ninepence,” returns Venus ; 
‘*have you got the money ?” 

The boy produces four shillings. Mr. Venus, 
always in exceedingly low spirits and making 
whimpering sounds, peers about for the stuffed 
canary. On his taking the candle to assist his 
search, Mr. Wegg observes that he has a con- 
venient little shelf near his knees, exclusively 
appropriated to skeleton hands, which have very 
much the appearance of wanting to lay hold of 
him, From these Mr. Venus rescues the canary 
in a glass case, and shows it to the boy. 

‘*There!’’ he whimpers. ‘‘There’s anima- 
tion! On a twig, making up his mind to hop! 
Take care of him; he’s a lovely specimen.— 
And three is four.” 

The boy gathers up his change, and has pulled 
the door open by a leather strap nailed to it for 
the purpose, when Venus cries out: 

**Stop him! Come back, you young villain! 
You've got a tooth among them half-pence.”’ 

** How was I to know I'd got it? You giv it 
me. I don’t want none of your teeth; I’ve got 
So the boy pipes, as he 
selects it from his change, and throws it on the 
counter. 

‘* Don’t sauce me, in the wicious pride of your 
youth,” Mr. Venus retorts pathetically. ‘‘ Don’t 
hit me because you see I’mdown. I’mlowenough 
| without that. It dropped into the till, I suppose. 
| They drop into every thing. There was two in 
Molars.”’ 
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‘Very well, then,” argues the boy, ‘‘what | a spasmodic manner; but does not commit him. 


do you call names for?” 


To which Mr. Venus only replies, shaking his 


shock of dusty hair, and winking his weak eyes, 


| self to assent. 
“T have a prospect of getting on in life and 
| elevating myself by my own independent exer. 


**Don’t sauce me, in the wicious pride of your | tions,” says Wegg, feelingly, “‘and I shouldy 


youth; don’t hit me, because you see I'm down. 
You’ve no idea how small you'd come out, if I 
had the articulating of you.” 

This consideration seems to have its effect on 
the boy, for he goes out grumbling. 

‘*Oh dear me, dear me!” sighs Mr. Venus, 
heavily, snuffing the candle, ‘‘the world that 
appeared so flowery has ceased to blow! You're 
casting your eye round the shop, Mr. Wegg. Let 
me show you a light. My working-bench. My 
young man’s bench. A Wice. ‘Tools. Bones, 
warivus. Skulls, warious. Preserved Indian 
baby. African ditto. Bottled preparations, 
warious. Every thing within reach of your 
hand, in good preservation. The mouldy ones 
atop. What's in those hampers over them again, 
I don't quite remember. Say, human warious. 
Cats. Articulated English baby. Dogs. Ducks. 
Glass eyes, warious. Mummied bird. Dried cu- 
ticle, warious. Oh, dear me! That's the gen- 
eral panoramic view.” 

Having so held and waved the candle as that 
all these heterogeneous objects seemed to come 
forward obediently when they were named, and 
then retire again, Mr. Venus despondently re- 
peats, ‘Oh dear me, dear me!" resumes his seat, 
and with drooping despondency upon him, falls 
to pouring himself out more tea. 

‘* Where am I?” asks Mr. Wegg. 

‘*You’re somewhere in the back shop across 
the yard, Sir; and speaking quite candidly, I 
wish I'd never bought you of the Hospital Por- 
ter.” 

“Now, look here, what did you give for me?” 

** Well,” replies Venus, blowing his tea: his 
head and face peering out of the darkness, over 
the smoke of it, as if he were modernizing the 
old original rise in his family: “ you were one 
of a warious lot, and I don’t know.” 

Silas puts his point in the improved form of 
** What will you take for me?” 

‘* Well,” replies Venus, still blowing his tea, 
*<]’m not prepared, at a moment’s notice, to tell 
you, Mr. Wegg.” 

‘Come! According to your own account 
I’m not worth much,” Wegg reasons persua- 
sively. 

**Not for miscellaneous working in, I grant 
you, Mr. Wegg; but you might turn out valua- 
ble yet, as a—” here Mr. Venus takes a gulp of 


tea, so hot that it makes him choke, and sets | 
his weak eyes watering; ‘‘as a Monstrosity, if 


you'll excuse me.” 

Repressing an indignant look, indicative of 
any thing but a disposition to excuse him, Silas 
pursues his point. 

“I think you know me, Mr. Venus, and I 
think you know I never bargain.” 

Mr. Venus takes gulps of hot tea, shutting his 
eyes at every gulp, and opening them again in 


like—I tell you openly I should not like—under 

such circumstances, to be what I may call dis. 
| persed, a part of me here, and a part of me there, 
| but should wish to collect myself like a gentle 
person.” 

‘*Tt’s a prospect at present, is it, Mr. Wegg? 
| Then you haven’t got the money for a deal abou: 
}you? Then I'll tell you what I'll do with you: 
| I'll hold you over. I am a man of my word, 
|and you needn't be afraid of my disposing of 
you. I'll hold you over. That's a promise. QO} 

dear me, dear me!” 

Fain to accept his promise, and wishing to 
| propitiate him, Mr. Wegg looks on as he sighs 
}and pours himself out more tea, and then says, 
| trying to get a sympathetic tone into his voice: 
| **You seem very low, Mr. Venus. 
| ness bad ?” 

“Never was so good.” . 

**Ts your hand out at all?” 

** Never was so well in. Mr. Wegg, I’m not 
| only first in the trade, but I’m the trade. You 
|may go and buy a skeleton at the West End if 
you like, and pay the West End price, but it'll 
be my putting together. I’ve as much to do as 
I can possibly do, with the assistance of my 
young man, and I take a pride and a pleasure 
in it.” 

Mr. Venus thus delivers himself, his right 
hand extended, his smoking saucer in his left 
hand, protesting as though he were going to 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“That ain’t a state of things to make you 
low, Mr. Venus.” 

‘*Mr. Wegg, I know it ain’t. Mr. Wegg, not 
to name myself as a workman without an equal, 
I've gone on improving myself in my knowledge 
of Anatomy, till both by sight and by name I'm 
perfect. Mr. Wegg, if you was brought here 
loose in a bag to be articulated, I'd name your 
smallest bones blindfold equally with your larg- 
est, as fast as I could pick ’em out, and I'd sort 
’em all, and sort your wertebre, in a manner 
that would equally surprise and charm you.” 

** Well,” remarks Silas (though not quite so 
readily as last time), ‘‘ that ain't a state of things 
to be low about.—-Not for you to be low about, 
leastways.” 

‘““Mr. Wegg, I know it ain’t; Mr. Wegg, I 
know it ain’t. But it’s the heart that lowers 
me, it is the heart! Be so good as take and 
read that card out loud.” 

Silas receives one from his hand, which Venus 
takes from a wonderful litter in a drawer, and 
putting on his spectacles, reads: 

«Mr. Venus,’” , 

**Yes. Go on.” 

‘*¢ Preserver of Animals and Birdsy’” 

“Yes. Go on.” 


Is busi- 





‘** Articulator of human bones.’” 











“That's it,” witha groan. ‘*That’sit! Mr. 
Wegg, I’m thirty-two, and a bachelor. Mr. 
Wegg, I love her. Mr. Wegg, she is worthy 
of being loved by a Potentate!” Here Silas is 
rather alarmed by Mr. Venus's springing to his 
feet in the hurry of his spirits, and haggardly 
confronting him with his hand on his coat col- 
lar; but Mr. Venus, begging pardon, sits down 
again, saying, with the calmness of despair, 
‘* She objects to the business.” 

‘Does she know the, profits of it ?” 

‘‘She knows the profits of it, but she don't 
appreciate the art of it, and she objects to it. 
‘I do not wish,’ she writes in her own hand- 
writing, ‘to regard myself, nor yet to be regard- 
ed, in that boney light.’” 

Mr. Venus pours himself out more tea, with a 
look and in an attitude of the deepest desola- 
tion. 

‘* And so a man climbs to the top of the tree, 
Mr. Wegg, only to see that there’s no look-out 
when he’s up there! I sit here of a night sur- 
rounded by the lovely trophies of my art, and 
what have they done for me? Ruined me. 
Brought me to the pass of being informed that 
‘she does not wish to regard herself, nor yet to 
be regarded, in that boney light!’” Having 
repeated the fatal expressions, Mr. Venus drinks 
more tea by gulps, and offers an explanation of 
his doing so. 

‘It lowers me. When I’m equally lowered 
all over, lethargy sets in. By sticking to it till 
one or two in the morning, I get oblivion. Don't 
let me detain you, Mr. Wegg. I'm not com- 
pany for any one,” 

‘‘Tt is not on that account,” says Silas, rising, 
“but because I’ve got an appointment. It’s 
time I was at Harmon's.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Venus. 
Battle Bridge way ?” 

Mr. Wegg admits that he is bound for that 

rt 


‘*Harmon’s, up 


worked yourself in there. 
going, there.” 


“You ought to be in a good thing, if you've 
There’s lots of money | 


“To think,” says Silas, ‘“‘that you should 


catch it up so quick, and know about it. Won- 
derful !” 

‘*Not at all, Mr. Wegg. The old gentleman 
wanted to know the nature and worth of every 
thing that was found in the dust; and many’s 
the bone, and feather, and what not, that he’s 
brought to me.” 

‘Really, now!” 

“Yes. (Oh dear me, dear me!) And he's 
buried quite in this neighborhood, you know. 
Over yonder.” 

Mr. Wegg does not know, but he makes as if 
he did, by responsively nodding his head. He 


also follows with his eyes the toss of Venus'’s | 


head: as if to seek a direction to over yonder. 

‘*T took an interest in that discovery in the 
river,” says Venus. ‘‘(She hadn't written her 
cutting refusal at that time.) I’ve got up there 
—never mind, though.” 





He had raised the candle at arm's-length to- 
ward one of the dark shelves, and Mr. Wegg 
had turned to look, when he broke off. 

‘* The old gentleman was well known all round 
here. There used to be stories about his hav- 
ing hidden all kinds of property in those dust 
mounds. I suppose there was nothing in ‘em. 
Probably you know, Mr. Wegg ?” 

‘* Nothing in em,” says Wegg, who has never 
heard a word of this before. 

‘Don’t let me detain you. Good-night!” 

The unfortunate Mr. Venus gives him a shake 
of the hand with a shake of his own head, and 
drooping down in his chair, proceeds to pour 
himself out more tea. Mr. Wegg, looking back 
over his shoulder as he pulls the door open by 
the strap, notices that the movement so shakes 
the crazy shop, and so shakes a momentary flare 
out of the candle, as that the babies—Hindoo, 
African, and British—the ‘‘human warious,” 
the French gentleman, the green glass-eyed cats, 
the dogs, the ducks, and all the rest of the col- 
lection, show for an instant as if paralytically 
animated ; while even poor little Cock Robin at 
Mr. Venus’s elbow turns over on his innocent 
side. Next moment, Mr. Wegg is stumping un- 
der the gaslights and through the mud. 





THE CONTRAST. 
\ E sit at home, nor feel that they 
Who fight upon the distant plain 
Are falling faster day by day, 
A harvest of the slain. 


We lightly walk the busy street, 
Where trade and gain roll swiftly on; 
They march a battle-field to greet, 
And die as it is won. 


The trumpet calls them in the night 
To die for Freedom; and the boom 

Of cannon from the fortressed height 
Still calls them to their doom. 


Unmoved we read of how they fell 


To shield the starry flag from shame; 


Dauntless through storms of shot and shell 
In the red battle’s flame! 


Brave hearts are beating for us there 
Amid the conflict’s feverish breath : 
This hour, what soldier’s hurried prayer 

Is said for you, in death. 


They lie upon the lonely hill 

Or blackened plain in dreamless sleep. 
Their rest eternal! Never will 

They wake, like us, to weep. 


We rise-each day to weary toil 
And hourly strife—their work is done! 
Their blood will consecrate the soil 
| Their lives so nobly won. 
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UNITED STATES. | ficient depth to suffer the boats to pass the obstruc- 

Oo” Record closes on the 20th of May. The | tion and réfain the Mississippi. The army in the 
military operations of the preceding month mean while continued its retreat from Grand Ecore 
have been of such decided importance as almost en- to Alexandria, where it was at the latest date, May 
tirely to engross public attention. 4. While these operations were going on upon the 

In the extreme South and Southwest the results | Red River, a strong auxiliary expedition, under 
have been decidedly unfavorable to the Union arms. | General Steele, had set out from Little Rock, Ar- 
The accompanying Map shows the region of the Red | kansas, with the design of uniting with Banks's col. 
River, the scene of the disastrous failure of the ex- | umn at Shreveport. About half the distance had 
pedition under General Banks. As noted in our | been accomplished when {Intelligence reached him, 
at Camden, Arkansas, of the failure of Banks to 
reach Shreveport. He at once commenced his re- 
treat, which was greatly harassed by the enemy, 
and his main column was compelled to destroy his 
trains and every bridge behind him. On the 30th 
of April, while crossing the Saline River, he was 
attacked by a body of the enemy under General 
Fagan; but the assault was repulsed. A portion 
of the enemy’s cavalry, however, crossed the river 
above, and hurried on toward Little Rock, hoping 
to take it by surprise while the Union forces were 
at a distance ; the movement was, however, unsuc- 
cessful. A train returning to Pine Bluff, under 
command of Colonel Drake, with an escort of three 
regiments, was attacked by a superior force of the 
enemy and captured. We lost nearly 2000 prison- 
ers, four guns, and 240 wagons.—General Canby, 
lately in command of the fortifications at New York, 
has been appointed to the command of all the forces 
west of the Mississippi. 

Another disaster has occurred to our arms in 
North Carolina. On the 17th of April a large body 
of the Confederates marched upon Plymouth, upon 
Albemarle Sound, near the mouth of the Roanoke 
River, which was held by our forces under General 
Wessels. A furious attack was made upon Fort 
Gray, its principal defense, which was repelled by 
the garrison, aided by the gun-boats. On the 18th 
four of the enemy’s gun-boats and an iron-clad ram 
came down the Roanoke, passed the fort in the night, 
and attacked our fleet. Two of our boats, the Svuth- 
jield and the Bombshell, were lost. The shots fired 
at the ram apparently inflicted no serious damage. 
The attack upon Plymouth was then resumed ; the 
town itself was abandoned, the troops retiring into 
Fort Williams, which was assailed by storm, and 
captured after a desperate contest. The captures 
were about 1500 men. Among the garrison were 
two companies of North Carolina Volunteers, and a 
number of colored troops. It is said that the vol- 
unteers and the negroes were shot after surrender. 
rber DE RUSSRY This statement is, however, not confirmed with the 
#2; same certainty as is the similar transaction at Fort 

Pillow, noted in our last Record. 
previous Records, General A. J. Smith left Vicks- | Several minor engagements of no great import- 
burg ou the 10th of March, entered the Red River, | ance have taken place in various quarters. But 
and captured Fort De Russey. Admiral Porter fol- | the main interest of the month has been concen- 
lowed with a strong naval force, and took possession | trated upon the operations of the Army of the Poto- 
of Alexandria. Banks, with a strong force, proceed- | mac, which, under the immediate direction of Lieu- 
ed by land. Then followed the actions at Cane | tenant-General Grant, has undertaken a forward 
River and Pleasant Hill, and the retreat of our forces movement against the Confederate army underGen- 
to Grand Ecore, as noted in our last Record. The | eral Lee, and toward Richmond. 
river was now falling rapidly, and the water was! The Union army had been concentrated near 
lower than has been known at that season for years. | Culpepper Court House, about ten miles from the 
The gun-boats were detained by low-water above | northern bank of the Rapidan; the Confederate 
the rapids at Alexandria, several transports hav- | army was mainly at Orange Court House, about 
ing been destroyed on the passage down to that | twenty miles south, ten miles from the south bank 
point, where at the last accounts a large force was | of the Rapidan: the outposts and pickets of both 
engaged in damming the river, so as to give suf- armies reaching that stream, on either side. The 
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order for the advarfte of our army was given on the 
morning of Tuesday, May 3. The crossing was 
effected during the day and the following night, 
mainly at Germanna and Ely’s Fords, twelve and 
eighteen miles east of Culpepper. Instead of march- 
ing directly south upon Lee's strong posi.ion at Or- 
ange, and the intrenchments on Mine River a few 
miles distant, which Meade had found in Novem- 
ber too strong to be assailed, and which were now 
doubtless still stronger, Grant's plan was to turn 
them upon their right ; that is, to the eas, and thus 
throw himself between these positions and Rich- 
mond. The effect of this movement would be that 
Lee must either come out of his intrenchments and 
defeat this advance upon open ground, or fall back 
toward Richmond. This line of advance would 
compel Grant to traverse the region locally known 
as the * Wilderness.” 

The *“ Wilderness” is a broken, sterile tract of 
country in Spottsylvania County, commencing not 
far from the south bank of the Rapidan, and stretch- 
ing ten or fifteen miles in each direction. The re- 
gion is intersected in every direction by gullies and 
ravines of no great depth, but with steep sides, in- 
terspersed here and there with swamps. The low 
hills and swells are covered with a thick growth of 
stunted pines, dwarf oaks, and underbrush, hardly 
reaching the height of a man, but so dense as to be 
almost impenetrable. The roads which straggle 
here and there, crossing and recrossing, are, with 
one or two exceptions, mere paths, impassable for 
the rudest vehicle even in good weather, and con- 
verted into quagmires by a few hours’ rain. Here 
and there, at the intersection of these roads, is a 
tavern or store, with half a dozen rude dwellings 
grouped around it. Besides these, and here and 
there a solitary dwelling, the whole tract is almost 
bare of inhabitants. Chancellorsville, where the 
Army of the Potomac under Hooker suffered defeat 
in May, 1863, is near the eastern edge of this tract. 
The main action in that series of encounters is call- 
ed by the Confederates ‘tthe Battle of the Wilder- 
ness.” Across this desolate region Grant's army 
must pass in order to carry out the design of turn- 
ing the works at Mine Run. That it would be at- 
tacked by the Confederates, whose intimate know]- 
edge of the region would give them a decided ad- 
vantage, was a probability which had to be taken 
into consideration in venturing upon the movement. 

The army under the immediate lead of General 
Meade, Major-General Commanding—Lieutenant- 
General Grant, who accompanied it, taking the 
general direction of the whole series of combined 
movements—crossed the Rapidan in the course of 
Wednesday, May 4. The passage was made main- 
ly in pontoon bridges, which had been thrown across 
during the previous night. It was effected without 
opposition, apparently before the enemy, some miles 
distant, were aware of the intention. The Fifth 
Corps, under Warren, and the Sixth, under Sedg- 
wick, crossed at Germanna Ford ; the Second, under 
Hancock, crossed at Ely’s Ford; the Ninth, under 
Burnside, being held in reserve on the north bank. 
The army moved in light marching order, carrying 
six days’ rations, leaving its train to follow after. 
That night the army encamped beyond the south 
bank of the Rapidan. 

Early on Thursday morning, May 5, the line of 
march was taken up through the Wilderness. Lee 
being within striking distance, it was necessary to 
assume and maintain a line of hattle fronting toward 
him—that is, toward the west—while the army at 
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the same time pressed slowly southward. The line 
thus would have assumed a northwest and southeast 
direction, and according to the dispositions ordered, 
Sedgwick would have held the right, toward the 
northwest, Hancock the left, and Warren the cen- 
tre. The movement had hardly begun, and the 
corps had only partly assumed their positions—the 
gap between Sedgwick and Hancock not having 
been filled by Warren—when it became evident 
that the enemy were approaching in force. Lee 
had chosen to dispute the turning rather than fall 
back. It is impossible, without the aid of maps and 
plans, to give a complete idea of the battles fought 
on that intricate field. The general scope and re- 
sult may be readily apprehended. Lee repeated his 
favorite movement of hurling his troops in masses 
upon what appeared the weakest part of our lines, 
In this case it was at the outset clearly the centre. 
The attack was made by Ewell’s and Hill’s corps, 
first upon one point, and then in succession upon 
others, Several of these assaults were success- 
ful at the outset; in one, nearly a thousand pris- 
oners and two guns were captured; but the Con- 
federates were in the end foiled in each, and ut- 
terly failed in their purpose to break our lines or 
drive us back upon the Rapidan. The battle ex- 
tended far into the night. The loss was heavy, 
probably about equal, on both sides ; but the enemy 
took about 1000 prisoners, and lost about 300. Both 
armies lay on their arms upon their own part of 
the field, The result was indecisive; but Grant 
had gained a little in position, and in discovering 
the position of the enemy, and thus knowing in 
what direction to call the a under Burnside. 
On Friday, the 6th, both commanders had resolved 
upon taking the offensive, The Confederates, who 
were now strengthened by Longstreet’s corps, how- 
ever, were a little the earlier, and repeated their 
tactics of the preceding day, wi. h even more determ- 
ination. On our part, also, the offensive was tried ; 
and the lines of battle, irregularly formed among 
the dense thickets, swayed back and forward during 
the whole day—now at one point, and now at an- 
other. More than once it seemed that the enemy 
had succeeded in their purpose of breaking through 
our lines, but in each case they were finally repelled. 
The last and the most nearly successful of these at- 
tacks was made just at nightfall, when a furious 
dash was made upon our extreme right, which had 
remained for hours almost unassailed. Seymour's 
and Shaler’s brigades, who were posted here, were 
swept away, and both generals captured. Seymour, 
who commanded at the disastrous battle of Olustee, 
in Florida, had shown the utmost gallantry during 
the day. The whole right wing was in fearful peril. 
If this had been crushed the entire army would have 
been severed from its supplies across the Rapidan, 
and unless the enemy had been checked by the ar- 
tillery which had been posted in the rear, a ruinous 
defeat would have been almost inevitable. Sedg- 
wick, however, rallied his forces and checked the 
enemy. In the gathering gloom they were proba- 
bly unaware of the extent of their success; they 
were, moreover, exhausted by the terrible efforts 
which they had put forth during the day, and 
they withdrew under the cover of darkness. The 
whole battle had been a series of desperate assaults 
upon different parts of our line, suécossfu) at first, 
because, owing to his better knowledve of the intri- 
cacies of the ground, the enemy could in the outset 
bring a superior force upon the point of attack, and 
finally repelled when we could bring our forces to 
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the defense. Night closed in, as the preceding 
one had done, upon an almost drawn battle. Still 
Grant had gained a little in position, inasmuch as 
he had edged a little out of the Wilderness into 
ground sufficiently open to allow his artillery to be 
brought somewhat into action on the succeeding 
day. 
with musketry, and under such conditions of ground 
that they were something like a series of Indian 
bush-fights on a gigantic scale. 

At daybreak on Saturday, the 7th, the battle was 
opened by a sharp fire of artillery from our right, 
which had been drawn back somewhat and strength- 
ened. No response was elicited; skirmishers were 
thrown out, and then a general advance was order- 
ed; and though there was sharp skirmishing, the 
lack of regular opposition showed that Lee had 
abandoned his attempt at forcing our lines, and was 
falling back. Grant found that they were retiring 
in perfect order, ready to halt and give battle at any 
favorable point if hardly pressed. The bulk of both 
armies commenced their march southward, by roads 
nearly parallel, the immediate object of both being 
Spottsylvania Court House. The Confederates reach- 
ed the point first, and took up a strong position, 
which had apparently been previously fortitied. 

On Sunday, the 8th, there was sharp fighting. 
though no general battle. J 

Monday, the 9th, opened comparatively quietly. 
The rations carried by the men were exhausted, and 
they were replenished from the trains which had 
come up. Meanwhile some changes had been made 
in the Union lines. Page in the afternoon the en- 
emy made an unsuccessful assault on Wilcox’s di- 
vision, and there was sharp skirmishing at various 
points along the line. During the day the Union 
army suffered a severe loss in the death of General 
Sedgwick, who was killed by a sharp-shooter as he 
was directing the mounting of the artillery of his 
corps. Toward dusk Grant ordered an advance of a 
portion of his line, throwing several divisions across 
one of the branches of the Mattapony. There were, 
as before, alternate charges and repulses; at the 
close of which the Confederates held firmly their 
strong position around Spottsylvania Court House, 
their general line being almost a semi-circle, and 
ours opposite to it, presenting a similar form, of 
larger circumference. 

Early on Tuesday morning, the 10th, the action 
was opened by a sharp cannonade, preparatory to a 
general attack, which was to be madé along the 
whole line, especially on the centre. The contest 
on this day was more furious than on any previous 
one, and the results were equally indecisive, al- 
though they were upon the whole strongly in our 
favor. 

Wednesday, the 11th, opened quietly, and on that 
morning Grant sent his first official dispatch to the 
Secretary of War. He said: ‘*‘ We have now ended 
the sixth day of very heavy fighting. The result 
to this time is very much in our favor. Our losses 
have been heavy, as well as those of the enemy. I 
think the loss of the enemy must be greater. We 
have taken over 5000 prisoners in battle, while he 
has taken from us but few except stragglers. I 
propose to fight it out on this line, if it takes all 
summer.” Toward noon skirmishing was again 
resumed, and during the night the positions of the 
corps wer: changed, Hancock finding himself in 
front of the Confederate division under General Ed- 
ward Johnson, who were strongly intrenched. 

These works were charged at dawn of Thursday, 


The two days’ battles had been fought wholly | 


| the 12th, and carried with a rish, the whole diyi. 
| Sion, with its commander, being made prisoners. 
| During the day there was hard fighting along the 
| lines, and at its close General Grant forwarded this 
| dispatch: ‘‘ The eighth day of battle closes, leaving 
| between three and four thousand prisoners jn oy; 
hands for the day’s work, including two geneyal 
officers, and over thirty pieces of artillery. The 
enemy are obstinate, and seem to have found the 
last ditch. We have lost no organization, not even 
a company, while we have destroyed and captured 
one division (Johnson's), one brigade (Dobbs’s), and 
one regiment entire of the enemy.” } 

On the 11th the weather, which had been fine, be- 
gan to change, and soon settled into a storm, which 
rendered the roads almost impassable, and put a 
temporary stop to active operations in this quarter, 
The interval was improved by both commanders to 
strengthen their position by throwing up works, 
massing their forces, and hurrying forward reinforce. 
ments. These additions tothe Union army are quite 
equal to the losses sustained in the whole series of 


| actions; and there is every reason to believe that 


the Confederates have not been less strongly rein- 
forced. The latest accounts, which are dated on the 
18th, report that the battle had just been renewed, 
near Spottsylvania Court House; but as we close 
our Record on the morning of the 20th of May, no 
definite intelligence of the result has appeared. 

Of the forces engaged in this series of battles, and 
of the losses upon each side, it is impossible to speak 
with any approach to accuracy. All that can be 
said is that each army numbered from 100,000 to 
200,000 men, and that the losses are great on both 
sides. From the nature of the fighting, it is proba- 
ble that the killed and wounded on each side are not 
far from equal, while we have by far the greater 
number of prisoners. 

While these operations were going on near the 
Rapidan an important auxiliary movement was 
made from Fortress Monroe. General Butler, em- 
barking a strong force, went up the York River to 
West Point, in order to induce the enemy to sup- 
pose that he intended to land there, and assail Rich- 
mond by marching across the Peninsula. The at- 
tention of the forces at Richmond having been 
drawn to that direction, Butler descended the York 
and sailed up the James, and disembarked his whole 
force at and near City Point, about fifteen miles in 
a direct line from Richmond, upon the opposite bank 
of the river. This was on the 5th of May. Beau- 
regard at this time was supposed to be near Peters- 
burg with a strong force. One object of this move- 
ment of Butler was to prevent him from joining 
Lee, by cutting the railroad. On the 9th of May 
Butler announced to the Secretary of War that 
General Kautz, with 3000 cavalry from Suffolk, 
had “ burned the railroad bridge at Stony Creek, 
below Petersburg, cutting in two Beauregard’s 
forces at that point ;” that he had intrenched him- 
self, destroyed many miles of railroad, and got a 
position which, with proper supplies, he could hold 
against the whole of Lee’s army; that Beauregard, 
with a large portion of his command, had been left 
south by the cutting of the railroad by General 
Kautz; that he had beaten the portion which had 
reached Petersburg, after a severe fight; and that 
“ Lieutenant-General Grant will not be troubled by 
any further reinforcements to Lee from Beauregard’s 
forces.” This dispatch appears to have been too 
sanguine. Since its date there has been severe 





fichting on the James River, and Butler appeared 
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before Fort Darling, which commands the approach 
by water to Richmond, ostensibly with the purpose 
of laying regular siege to it. On the 16th the Con- 
federates made a sortie from the fort, and after a 
severe contest forced Butler back to his intrench- 
ments, with considerable loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. It is stated that this demonstration 
on Fort Darling was a feint to detain the Confed- 
erate forces near Richmond from reinforcing Lee. 
But the late repor‘s from this quarter lack official 
sanction. 

In the mean time the cavalry of Grant's army, 
under General Sheridan, made a bold diversion. 
Setting out from the position near the Wilderness 
on the 9th of May, they rode around the right flank 
of the enemy, and reached the North Anna River in 
the evening. At Beaver Dam three trains of cars 
and a large amount of stores were destroyed, and 
the railroad torr up for several miles. Sheridan 
then dashed toward Richmond, crossed the Chicka- 
hominy, and penetrated the exterior defenses of the 
Confederate capital. Near Yellow Tavern he en- 
countered a strong body of cavalry, commanded by 
General J. E. B. Stuart, the most dashing of the 
Confederate leaders: in the action which ensued 
Stuart was killed. He then recrossed the Chicka- 
hominy, and after destroying the bridges, and in- 
flicting serious damage, joined Butler’s command. 
This is the most extensive cavalry raid of the war. 

A portion of our army in Western Virginia, un- 
der General Sigel, met with a severe repulse on the 
15th of May, at Rood’s Hill, near Mount Jackson, 
in the Valley of the Shenandoah. He appears to 
have rashly marched to attack the enemy under 
Imboden, who fell back until Sigel found himself 
opposed to a superior force, who drove him back 
with considerable loss. 

Of scarcely less importance than the operations 
of the Army of the Potomac are those simultaneous- 
ly undertaken by the Army of the West under Gen- 
eral Sherman. The army advanced from Chatta- 
nooga upon the Confederates under J. E. Johnston, 
who were posted at Dalton, Georgia, about 40 miles, 
and at Resaca, some 15 miles-further, to the south. 
On the 7th of May General Thomas occupied Tun- 
nel Hill, 10 miles north of Dalton; while Sherman 
struck by a flank movement at Resaca. On the 
16th he attacked Johnston, who was strongly forti- 
fied at Resaca, and after a severe battle drove him 
out, with the loss of 1200 prisoners and 10 guns. 
The loss of Resaca compelled the evacuation of 


Dalton, and the whole army of Johnston fell into a | 


rapid retreat southward toward Rome. Johnston, 


being still pressed, continued his retreat, abandon- | 
ing Rome and Kingston, where he was expected to 
make a stand. He appears to be falling back to 
Atlanta, the most important point in Central Geor- 
gia, and the seat of large manufactories of arms and 
munitions. Although the accounts from this quar- 
ter are bare outlines, they indicate that thus far the 
movement of Sherman has been decidedly success- 


ful. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


asserting its ancient claims, which had not been in- 
validated by the years during which they had been 
in abeyance. This claim, if persisted in, amounts 
to a declaration that the recognition of the independ- 
ence not only of Peru, but, by implication, that of 
all the South American States formerly subject to 
Spain, is invalid; and that Spain is at liberty, if 
she sees fit, to re-establish her sovereignty. 
EUROPE. * 

The Danes have met with another disaster in the 
capture of Dappel, which fell into the hands of the 
Prussians on the 18th of April. The Diplomatic 
Conference, the object of which is to settle the 
Dano-German difficulty, has assembled in London, 
all the great Powers being represented. Little 
hope is entertained that any satisfactory result will 
be attained. 

In the British House of Lords a sharp debate 
took place on the 29th of April in relation to the 
measures of the Government in seizing the rams 
alleged to have been built for the Confederate Goy- 
ernment. The Earl of Derby, in a long and elab- 
orate speech, condemned the entire action of the 
Government in this matter. Earl Russell replied 
c* length, defending the course of the Government. 
He said that it was every way desirable to main- 
tain relations of amity with the United States. 
That the Messrs. Laird, the builders of these ves- 
sels, had it in their power to commit Great Britain 
in hostilities with the Northern States, and that it 
was only the vigilance of the Government which 
prevented this from having been done. These 
men and some others, he said, in continuation, 
“have done every thing in their power, by fitting 
out ships, by engaging in contracts for supplying 
vessels of war to the other belligerent, to give to 
the United States a just cause of war against this 
country. What I have been apprehensive of is 
giving the United States just cause of war; that 
we should commit such acts that the United States 
can truly say, ‘ You, professing to be neutral, are 
in fact at war with this country, and are carrying 
on hostilities with us under the guise of friendship 
and peace.’ The only thing with which I should 
be disposed to reproach myself in the present case 
is the degree of credulity with which I received the 
assurances that were made that the iron-clads were 
not intended for the Confederate States.” Earl 
Russell closed by expressing the hope that the re- 
sult of the contest in America would be that * that 
sin, that crime, that detestable state of slavery 
would be forever abolished from ameng civilized 
nations.” 

It is announced that the iron-clad A /lerandra is to 
be given up to her owners; and almost simultane- 
ously the Confederate cruiser Georgia appears at 
Liverpool, her crew are ostensibly discharged, and 
it is reported that the vessel is to be sold. It is 
strongly suspected that the crew are to be re-enlist- 
ed for the A/erandra, and that this powerful vessel 

will slip out to sea, to prey upon or commerce. 

Garibaldi, after having been rec: ived in Fn sland 
| with the utmost enthusiasm by all class-s, and hav- 


For some time past there has been a dispute be- | ing accepted invitations to visit many o: the princi- 


tween Spain and /’eru. 


It was asserted that out- | pal towns, snddenly left the country. The reason 


rages had been committed upon Spanish subjects publicly assigned was that his physician thought 
residing in Peru. At length, on the 14th of April, his health would be endangered by the fatigue and 
the Spanish Admiral commanding on the coast took | excitement of these receptions. But it is more than 
formal possession of the Chincha guano islands, in suspected that his departure was in consequence of 
the name of the Queen of Spain. This action is of | the request of the Government, made on the repre- 
special importance, from its being accompanied by | sentations, or rather demands, of the French Em- 


an intimation that the Spanish Government was re- 


peror, who saw in this visit a revolutionary purpose. 
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INCE our last month’s chat the three hundredth 
anniversary of Shakespeare's birth has passed. 
It was not a universal celebration in this country 
like that of Burns's centenary, four years ago. We 
have other interests now, and in the profound hush 
that precedes a great conflict which must be memo- 
rable in history, it was not surprising that we could 
not pause long, or very impressively, to remember 
the birthday of a poet. Yet there was nothing bet- 
ter said on that day than what Judge Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts said, that we were settling now to which 
branch of the old race, the older or the younger, 
Shakespeare truly belongs. The great principles 
of English civilization are at stake upon this Conti- 
nent. We are in the van of the fight. Shakes- 
peare is the great English name; and if we vindi- 
cate more fully English liberty and manhood, we 
may more justly claim that the poet isours. Shakes- 
peare belongs to the best Englishmen; and they are 
the best Englishmen who most triumphantly estab- 
lish human liberty. 

In New York a Shakespeare movement began 
quietly on that day which will, without doubt, end 
pleasantly and honorably. The corner-stone of a 
monument was laid in the Central Park, with a 
modest and apt speech from Judge Daly, the reci- 
tation of a poem by Mr. Wheatley, and the proper 
tapping with the trowel by Sir Falstaff Hackett. 
The ceremony was thus symbolic of the universal 
and professional interest in Shakespeare. The pro- 
ject has been most simply and wisely begun. 
Hitherto such demonstrations have ended with the 
magnificent overture. Where, for instance, is the 
Cooper monument? What an overture there was! 
The late Dr. Griswold was the deus ex machina, 
Webster presided. Bryant delivered the oration. 
Irving attended. Every famous man in the land 
wrote a letter. The splendid Tripler Hall glit- 
tered with the fine assembly. All the trumpets 
blew. And the monument? ‘The boy! oh, 
where was he?” The monument is not yet visi- 
ble. 

The Shakespeare Memorial has fallen into wiser 
hands. They will quietly collect the sum, not very 
large—say twenty thousand dollars—necessary for 
the work. There will be a national committee of 
literary celebrities; a working central committee ; 
a noble monument, and a triumphant festival of 
dedication. «Atleast we hope so, And then, when 
the greatest name in our English literature is hon- 
ored by a visible memorial in the Park, let us hope 
that the genial patriarch of American letters, to 
whom the island, crowned by the Park, was so es- 
pecially dear, Diedrich Knickerbocker, Geoffrey 
Crayon, will also be commemorated by a statue 
which shall recall the brisk alert figure with which 
the city was so long familiar. 

The festival of St. Shakespeare was not without 
honor in other cities besides New York. In De- 
troit there was an excellent celebration, combining 
speeches and tableaux. In Utica a banquet with 
speeches took place. In Boston there was a private 
dinner with much scholarly discourse. Among the 
memora|ilia of the day here and in Europe are sev- 


Chitar’s Casy Chair. 


| making; fleets getting ready; soldiers under op. 
| ders; universal tumult of excitement. 

| And England is really going to make war upon 
us ?” said the silent farmer at last. 

| “It certainly looks so.” 

| Then Lord Lyons is welcome to my copy of 
Shakespeare,” was the fervid indignant reply, as if 
the poet were the umbilical cord that had hitherto 
| held us fast to our mother. A new declaration of ip. 
| dependence : ‘*‘ When in the course of human events 
| it becomes clear that England is going to be false to 
herself, then Shakespeare is tarnished by having 
been an Englishman.” 

In Paris Louis Napoleon forbade the Englishmen 
to have their Shakespeare celebration, but permitted 
it again at the last moment. It is to such an arbi. 
trary will that the honor of England has been sold, 
But the most amusing incidents were in England 
itself. At Carlisle the mayor, Mr. Caleb Hodgson, 
was asked to assist in some way toward the ter- 
centenary celebration, and answered, with the gray. 
ity and wisdom of Dogberry, ‘‘ Shakespeare was a 
clever man, but might have turned his talents to 
better advantage!” The Spectator thereupon re- 
marks that Mr. Mayor Hodgson has rendered un- 
conscious service to the Shakespearian eause, for he 
has enabled all his townsmen to understand Justice 
Shallow. And the worshipful mayor has a worthy 
following, for one of the citizens of Carlisle issued a 
manifesto, ending: ‘‘ Let us support our worthy 
mayor and all who are conscientiously concerned, 
against theatrical entertainments as seductive and 
dangerous, and take no part in the celebration of 
the birthday of a mere literary stage actor.” Ten to 
one that citizen keeps a copy of Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy on his parlor table. 

Of the yreat festival at Stratford there have been 
copious accounts in the English periodicals. But at 
this present writing we are yet to learn how far the 
political troubles of the moment, the presence of 
Garibaldi, the meeting of the Conference, the re- 
markable attitude of France, the popular assemblies 
in London, may have affected public opinion so as 
to paralyze interest in the celebration. In the city 
of London itself the jealousies of literary cliques 
seem to have extinguished all heartiness and unan- 
imity of action, Dear old John Bull! Living in 
a globe of glass, why will you persist in heaving 
paving-stones ? 





Tue yearly exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design dovetailed with that of the Metropolitan 
Fair. It is, or was, an excellent collection of pic- 
tures, not so large as in many previous years, but 
of a higher uniform character. The room, Derby's 
Gallery, has unfortunately been entirely ruined by 
division into a series of little chambers, and the con- 
trast with the airy brilliant gallery of the Fair, or 
with itself of three years ago, was most dishearten- 
ing. Let us hope that in the new academy at the 
corner of Twenty-third Street and the Fourth Ave- 
nue, which touches the bustling city with Venetian 
grace, there will be one spacious splendid gallery, 
and not a suit of chambers, to hang the pictures in. 





eral good stories; as for instance that of the sober, 
thoughtful New England farmer who heard from a 
neighbor that England would probably make the | 
seizure of Slidell and Mason the occasion of war. 
The neighbor said that great preparations were 


If there is a little space gained by the division 
there is an immensely valuable effect lost. Nor will 
any one but the unlucky artist have reason to grieve 
if the smaller space shall exclude some of the many 
wretched pictures which yearly seek admission. 














intellects 

Or are there no such things as wretched pictures ? 
For that is the question really suggested by the cir- 
cumstances which have attended some criticisms of 


the spring. Or again, if by any chance there be 

poor pictures, has any body the right to say so? 

Where is the line to be drawn? Are we gentry of 

the pen to have no opinion at all of pictures, or are 

we never to express it? It is certainly incredible 

that sensible men and good fellows should take such 

a ground, and yet it is undeniable that it has been 

taken. Now let us at once fully understand and 

state the total absurdity of such talk. You dear 

Titian and Velasquez and Rubens and Raphael, you 

can no more maintain such rubbish than you can 

offer us roses and poppies to smell, and try to pre- 

vent our saying that the roses smell sweet and the 

poppies do not, Here are you nimble fellows scal- 

ing the walls of the Hesperidian orchard and hold- 
ing up the fruit as you return. You hold it up and 
ask us to look. We do lock; all mankind looks, 

and lo! some of the apples are specked; some are 
gnarly ; some are green; some are rotten to the 
core; some are pure gold. Do you think we are 
going to hurrah for the rot as we do for the gold ; 

or do you think we don’t know which is one and 
which the other? If you say that, you confess that 
the fruit is no fruit at all. If you say that, you con- 
fess that art is not art. Who made Shakespeare's 
fame? The poets? The scholars? The play- 
wrights? No, not at all. It was made by the peo- 
ple, by the great universal heart of man to which 
he, and all artists, address themselves. Who made 
Raphael's fame? The painters? Read the story 
and see. Madonna of Foligno, Madonna of San 
Sisto, are they famous because the painters praised 
them, or because their lofty beauty touched the 
same heart that would have been touched by the 
living charm? When you show a picture, you ap- 
peal to the finest emotions of the average man, not 
to the technical skill of the expert, and you will 
be judged accordingly. When Bryant publishes 
“Thirty Poems,” is this Easy Chair, or any other, 
under any kind of obligation to say that they are 
beautiful, or to hold his tongue? Exactly the re- 
verse. He is under a very especial obligation to 
say that they are not beautiful, if he thinks so: for 
he has undertaken to chat honestly with his read- 
ers about any current interesting topic. And if this 
Chair should say—the Chair being the judge—that 
Bryant was a slovenly, inaccurate, slip-slop singer, 
the gentle reader would probably laugh, and say 
that either the good Easy Chair was a wag or knew 
as much of poetry as a bat of music. And why 
would the gentle reader say so? Because the poems 
are aldressed to him, although he is not a poet. 
They appeal to the human heart, and that will in- 
evitably and of right declare its verdict. 

Now, will any of our friends the artists imagine 
Mr. Bryant waiting upon the Easy Chair after it 
had expressed such an opinion of his poems, and 
saying: ‘‘ You wretched mass of carved wood and 
cushions, what right have you to say that my poems 
are not good? Who the vinegar cruet are you, that 
you should set up to correct the public taste and pass 
judgment upon your betters? What the poker and 
tongs does an Easy Chair know of poetry? You 
envious old seraggy piece of furniture, you have 
spoiled the sale of at least five hundred copies of 
my book! Therefore you are a thief, a highway 
robber, as well as a charlatan, and I defy you to 
mortal combat.” Could any thing be sadder or 
more absurd? The poet sings. The Easy Chair 
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stops his ears and cries ‘‘ Horrible !” and thereupon 
the poet breaks all his four legs for him. Well, 
let us suppose a painter paints. The spectator 
says, ‘* Whew!” and thereupon the painter sulks 
and behaves in the way for which small children 
in petticoats are castigated and sent to bed. If this 
is the kind of lesson which is to be taught at the 
beautiful new academy on the Fourth Avenue we 
hope the pupils may be few. If the artists serious- 
ly intend to dispute the right and duty of the pub- 
lic to express their honest opinions about the pic- 
tures which they pay for seeing they are likely to be 
seriously disappointed. 

The pictures in the Exhibition of this year seem 
to this individual Chair, as it said, of a higher aver- 
age merit than usual: and this, notwithstanding 
the absence of many of the most noted hands. 
Among the landscapes a picture of the Autumn 
Woods and Fields, by M‘Entee, is one of the most fee 
licitous and poetic works we have seen. It is nei- 
ther mannered nor extravagant. It is of no school, 
but that of the simplest and most faithful interpre- 
tation of the sentiment of the scene, achieved not by 
any theoretical use of means, but with a clear un- 
derstanding of the power of the means at any art- 
ist’s disposal, and their relation to the facts he 
wishes to reproduce. The difficulty, in this view, 
of Mr. Farrer’s Buckwheat Field, is, that the artist is 
evidently overpowered by a certain theory; as, for 
instance, that, as nature produces certain effects by 
a certain distribution and coloring of infinite detail, 
the artist, in order to render that effect, must imi- 
tate the details. The defect of such a theory is that 
it requires what is impossible. The detail of nature 
can not be imitated. Still further, a certain degree 
of detail may be partially imitated, but without 
conveying in the least degree the spirit and senti- 
ment of the scene; while all detail may be delib- 
erately rejected, and the very effect sought be ad- 
mirably achieved. For instance, there is a picture 
by Diaz, representing the plunge of a pack of hounds 
through a forest, of which Mr. Hicks made a mas- 
terly copy in Paris. There is scarcely a discerni- 
bly elaborated detail in the picture. A smutch of 
the pallet-knife may have done much of the work ; 
and yet the wavering, glancing movement of the 
dogs is perfectly rendered. Instinctively you listen 
for the hunter's horn, and step aside to make room 
for the flvingdeer. You are caught up at once into 
the spirit of the scene. But vainly will you look 
to find a solitary well-defined hair in a single dog’s 
tail. On the other hand, we freely and gladly allow 
that we have seldom seen a more pathetic picture 
than the Stone-breaker, which was exhibited here 
a few years since, and which was of the extremest 
detail in its execution. 
| Elliott still maintains his ascendency in portrait- 
ure. He has nothing this year quite so remarkable 
as his portrait of Fletcher Harper of two years ago. 
But, then, every work can not be his best. Hen- 
nessy has two or three of his careful, characteristic 
works, full of a conscience, sweetness, and freshness 
which are not only admirable for what they ef- 
fect, but for what they promise. Nast’s Moonlight 
after the Battle, with the dead heroes grouped 
around their gun, is remarkable for the triumph of 
the ennobling sentiment over the melancholy facts. 

Vedder's Sea Serpent is repulsive for the very re- 
verse—a huge, loathsome snake, stretched at length 
among the high grass on the sandy sea-shore, suc- 
cessfully defying the summer day. It is the ser- 
pent, not the sky, that haunts the memory and 
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teases the imagination. Yet the skill of the artist 
is shown by the positive repulsion of his work. It 
is an unmitigated serpent, and the eye hastens to 
escape as the foot would. Mayer's picture of The 
Sick Soldier and the Sister of Charity was hung 
too high, but it could not escape universal atten- 
tion and admiration. It was partly due to the 
time, to our own war, and to the earnest attention 
and sympathy with which every form of camp life 
and suffering is regarded. But the work is ten- 
derly and truthfully done, the patient resignation 
of the soldier, the sisterly sweetness of the nurse, 
the sobriety and subordination of all the accessories 
make it a very interesting work. 

We could talk a great deal of the pictures, but 
an Easy Chair gets easily garrulous, and must stop. 
How strange it was in those silent, pleasant rooms 
to think of the Rapidan and the great work doing 
there, and of how many a brave man at that very 
moment was ready to clasp his hands and listen to 
the soft voice of the charitable Sister! We learn 
the names of some of our heroes; but of the multi- 
tudes who stand firm until they fall, who leave 
home and family that all our homes may be secure 
and all our families happy, the names can never 
be known. J. S—— says that he never passes a 
wounded soldier in the street without lifting his 
hat tohim. Yes, and many a heart salutes where 
no outward sign is made. 


Tue fourth volume of Carlyle's ‘‘ Life of Freder- 
ick the Great” (just issued by the Harpers) is a 
most captivating and exasperating book. There is 
a sublime audacity in holding up such a figure as 
that of Frederick, and challenging, or rather defy- 
ing, the admiration of mankind. With all the mag- 
nificence of style, the masterly use of English, which 
gives a new idea of its power and picturesqueness, 
with all the learning and overwhelming wit, pathos, 
and sarcasm, with all its wonderfully incisive and 
creative strokes, its lucid combinations and perpet- 
ual interest, the book fails to arouse any especial 
interest in its hero or sympathy for him, and you 
feel, in the very splendor and tumult of the treat- 
ment, that the author is fully aware of it. From 
the magnificent frame the portrait stares at you, 
hard, cold, mechanical. The man was a good sol- | 
dier probably ; but even by his eulogist’s own show- 
ing, even through his incessantly pelting sneers at 
all other contemporary monarchs, it is clear that 
Frederick had no more call to be a king of men 
than any other man who wore a crown at the same 
time. The whole unmatched magazine of wit is 
explotied at Voltaire, at the British Government, 
at the French court, at Saxony and Austria—they 
are all zanies, harlequins, noodles, innocents, imbe- 
ciles, unfortunates; but while you hurry, breath- 
less, and shouting with glee, and smiling, and scold- 
ing, up and down the pages, you are ready to re- 
joice as much in the success of the hero's enemies 
as in his own; nor can the utmost art of genius 
make you see how mankind are to gain by Freder- | 
ick’s triumphant theft of Silesia from Maria The- | 
resa. Nothing told of his private life is in the least 
interesting or touching. The erudite Dryasdust 
and the patient Smelfungus explore the dust-bins 
and dive into the shot rubbish, as Carlyle delights 
to call it, and rescue the important fact that Fred- 
erick the Great sat upon the side of his bed while 
he pulled on his breeches, and smeared his uniform 
coat with snuff, and restored to a poor country 
schoolmaster the money which had been taken from 
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him by the royal custom-house officers. Now the 
value of details in biography is incalculable : but 
when the most skillful composing and arranging 
of them fails to impart the least lustre of human 
interest to the person concerned they become a ter. 
rible testimony. 

We have a right to assume that so thorough and 
accurate a student as Carlyle found nothing jm. 
portant to tell us of the condition of the people un- 
der the sway of this king of men, or he would haye 
mentioned it. But of what may be called Prussia, 
of that national life which is the measure of all goy. 
ernment, we do not get a single glimpse. Prus. 
sia apparently is Potsdam, the palace at Berlin, and 
Silesia. The author is writing the life of a king, 
indeed, but how can you do that without telling us 
of the kingdom? The elaborate episode about the 
schoolmaster, for instance, leaves the impression 
that Prussia was as entirely subjugated to the whims 
of one man as any African tribe of which Captain 
Speke tells us. Was this the fact? And if so, 
will Carlyle, or any other doctor of the cynical 
church, tell us why, because that one man was the 
son of another unparalleled tor criminal willfulness, 
and was himself merely a military will, he should 
have been clothed with such tremendous power? 
Could there be any real justification for it but the 
wisest possible use of that power? And could that 


| appear, except in the constant improvement of the 


people concerned? What has the world gained by 
the resounding feats of Frederick the Great? That 
is the question; and now, at the end of four mag- 
nificent volumes, of astonishing power in many 
ways, there is not the least hint of an answer, or 
of the intention of an answer, or even of the con- 
ception that there ought to be an answer. 

If we are to accept this elaborate and delightful 
work, for such it unquestionably is, merely as a 
monument of literary genius, very well. Then we 
feast, and are thankful. But we can not forget that 
Carlyle hurls foul scorn at “literary works,” and 
we have no right to accuse him of intending to do 
only what he vehemently ridicules. . If it be a con- 
tribution to the history of the eighteenth century 
only—amen: it is the most brilliant ever made. 
But that is not a satisfactory account of it. When 
a man like Carlyle surveys the whole field of hu- 
man history, and selects one conspicuous figure to 
depict, he must do it because he feels that, either 
as example or warning, the work is worth doing. 
He means to tell the truth certainly; but what is 
the truth he tells in this instance? Is it that Fred- 
erick the Great was an admirable man or other- 
wise? One or the other he must have been, or 
Carlyle would not concern himself with his story. 
But thus far we have exhibited to us a rigid sol- 
dier heaving Europe in order to keep his hold 
upon Silesia ; marching and countermarching with 
a thundering tread; doing the most abominable 
deeds, for which, Carlyle informs us, that Freder- 
ick has no explanation to make; and so far as can 
be gathered, doing it all without the least advant- 
age to a human being, and at an infinite cost of life 
and money. Does any reader gather from this book 
that life, liberty, and property were more secure 
under this King than they would have been with- 
out all his tremendous campaigning? Does Eu- 
rope, does human civilization, owe him any debt ? 
To Napoleon Bonaparte it owes the ending of the 
French terror, and the Code, as well as a universal 
loosening of the superstition in the divinity which 
doth hedge a king. Napoleon made himself a mon- 

















arch, but he freed mankind by that very fact from 
monarchical traditions ; while the aid which Freder- 
ick did not care to give to Louis Fifteenth he would 
very gladly have given to Louis Eighteenth. But 
Frederick seems to have been, according to Car- 
lyle, first-rate in nothing but soldiering, while the 
ability to govern men wisely requires very different 
powers from those which are needed to command 
armies successfully. 

Yet whatever you may think of Frederick or of 
the judgment which Carlyle passes upon him, it is 
impossible not to recognize the amazing power and 
fascination of this work. Carlyle can never be a 
name unclouded in our regard because of his harle- 
quinade upon our great struggle. But he must al- 
ways be one of the memorable names and powers in 
English literature. 





«“ 4 Lover OF THE BeaAvtirvL,” who sends us his 
name, sends from Osh Kosh, Wisconsin, a striking 
suggestion upon the naming of Gates in the Central 
Park—a subject which was touched by the Easy 
Chair a month ago. He addresses his communica- 
tion through us to the Commissioners of the Park, 
saying: ‘*T have in my occasional visits to the Park 
enjoyed so much pleasure that I should be glad to 
reciprocate the kindness that I feel New York by its 
Central Park has already done for me.” 

Assuming, writes our correspondent, that the 
Union is to be preserved in a way that shall be 
satisfactory and beneficial to all, ought there not to 
bea ** Union Gate ,” and in connection with it, at a 
sifhable distance, a ‘‘ Union Grove,” in which each 
State shall be represented by a group of its native 
and most characteristic trees, the associations of 
which would be so pleasing to the thousands of 
citizens of every State who will hereafter visit the 
Park, and who will thus find a bit of their homes 
there and sit under their familiar trees? ‘ With 
me,” he adds, ‘this local attachment is so strong 
that, for the sake of gratifying it, 1 would most 
cheerfully undertake to furnish you gratuitously a 
reasonable number of trees from my own adopted 
Wisconsin: and I can scarcely doubt but what the 
same thing would be done by citizens of every State 
in the Union, and that all would feel a commend- 
able pride in so doing.” 

He proposes to leave the arrangement of the 
groves to competent landscape artists; but he sug- 
gests that the ground set apart for these ‘ minia- 
ture United States” should correspond in some man- 
ner to the form and size of each State, the lakes, 
large rivers, etc., being indicated by gravel or sand 
walks. He thinks that the ground might be laid 
out in a large circle, with Washington and its trees 
in the centre. Immediately around this a circle of 
the thirteen original States, and beyond this another 
circle of the remaining States. 

It is an ingenious and patriotic plan, but we fear 
that it is more fanciful and curious than picturesque 
or practicable. Obviously the space required would 


be more than could be spared in the area of the | 


Park, and the arrangement would interfere with the 
broad simplicity of the design of the whole Park. 
Yet the hint of the groups of various trees might be 
wisely adopted in some form, if indeed it be not 
already contemplated by the Commissioners. We 
should all gladly see, for instance, how kindly the 
California pines would take to the soil of Manhattan 
Island. 
that the change of climate between the natural 
habitat of the trees and their new nursery might so 


But as the country extends, it is possible | 
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dwarf and diminish them, that the citizen from the 
Pacific would be only sadly reminded how fat he 
was from his home. 

We are very glad that our little word has pro- 
duced so ingenious a response, and we shall have 
pleasure in presenting any other view so clearly 
conceived and stated as that of our friend in Osh 
Kosh, which, as he suggests, has been duly sent to 
the Board. 


Everysopy, writes a friend at the West, has his 
picture taken ; and since the photograph is so cheap 
and universal, everybody will always continue to 
have it taken. If the invention had been earlier 
‘every old house, museum, palace, castle, and cot- 
tage, would be full of old likenesses; and among 
them would be the photograph of Luther when he 
left his father’s house for the University, and one 
at Worms later in life; one of Shakespeare given 
to Miss Hathaway during their engagement; one 
of Bonaparte when at the military school: one of 
Washington when he returned from his western 
survey: there would also be one of Abraham Lincoln 
taken at a Mississippi village, where his flat-boat 
was detained a day. But could we identify these 
pictures? Not one in a thousand would have on it 
the name and the date.” 

This is the pregnant text upon which our friend 
is sure that the Easy Chair could preach two or three 
columns. But it preaches itself. It is so obvious 
a duty that we should hope it needed no enforcing, 
although we know very well that it is a duty eften, 
and perhaps generally, left undone. We say that 
it needs no enforcing, because, when once fully 
stated, no argument or appeal can strengthen it. 
If you, good reader, when you next have a card 
taken, which vou privately think is a caricature of 
your face, will write your name and date upon it, 
you will really increase its value. And to enlarge 
the exhortation, please also date exactly all your 
notes and letters. It is not enough to write Thurs- 
day, or June 20, at the top or bottom. That kind 
of date has no meaning next year or the year after, 
and it costs very little trouble to put the figures of 
the year. The whole subject, brethren, falls under 
the general head of method and order. A very lit- 
tle care would convert a slattern into a neat Phillis, 
and a shuffling, shambling, confused, and lazy con- 
duct into a prompt and effective one. A place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place, is one of 
the earliest copies upon which we all exercise our 
powers in pot-hooks. But it is a safe and saving 
legend for the whole of life. Precision is a habit as 
well as an instinct, and like all habits it can be 
cultivated and cherished. Date your notes; date 
your photographs, and put your name upon them: 
keep your papers, your letters, your bills, in order, 
and you will save time, temper, and trouble. So be it. 


Tue Easy Chair receives many letters, and can 
hy no means answer nor even take notice of all. 
They are often personal, often confidential, often 
evidently the product of sentimentality and list- 
lessness; but they are always welcome, as showing 
the sympathy between the Chair and its unknown 
friends, as well as giving it a profound glimpse into 
many moods and minds. They are from young 
and old, from married and unmarried, from men 
and women, and they show, upon the whole, such 
simplicity and rectitude, that another very good 
sermon might be preached from the Chair upon that 
text also. 
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In the long-run those books are pleasantest and 
most popular which make us think more kindly 
of human nature. The cynic, the skeptic, or the 
scoffer do not write their words upon the heart. 
As Shelley describes the charm of riding by the 
sea, and of the ceaseless delight of looking upon it— 

“T love all waste 

And solitary places, where we taste 

The pleasure of believing what we see 

Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be—” 
so that literature most permanently satisfies which | 
justifies our deepest faith and highest aspiration. 
These little glimpses given us by the letters of 
which we speak give us a kindred pleasure. Will 
our correspondents believe it, and take this confes- | 
sion for the reply to their notes which otherwise we 
can not answer. They may be sure that all are 
received and read, and no kindly word or appeal or 
request is overlooked or forgotten. 


Wuarever the ultimate result may be of the | 
tremendous battles of May in Virginia, it is vain | 
to affect unconsciousness of the sorrow that has | 
fallen upon so many homes in which this Magazine 
has long been a familiar nonthly friend. The scope | 
of the cause and the immensity of the struggle made 
that month probably the most important in our his- | 
tory. Upon both sides the valor was prodigious, | 
and the tenacity of the contest showed the quality | 
of the race contending. In no event of our annals | 
have the youth and vitality of this country been so 
fearfully proved. The shock was terrific, but it 
was inevitable. It is weakness and folly to deplore 
the wars without which, at least thus far in God's 
Providence, error and wrong would prevail over the 
right. Every man would prefer a peaceable life, in 
amity with his neighbors and the world; but what 
man would buy peace with any kind of dishonor, | 
or secure his own comfort by the sacrifice of his 
children’s ? 

In so vast a strife as that which has desolated 
this country for three years, however right we may 
believe one side to be, and however wrong the oth- | 
er, it is impossible, as it is unmanly, not to recog- | 
nize the persistent bravery with which each, has 
been defended. It is our faith that in the long-run 
a generous, humane, and ennobling cause, what- 
ever and wherever it may be, will triumph. But 
we have no right to suppose that a man of just sen- | 
timents will be impervious to bullets, nor that a| 
hundred resolved bad men may not overpower a} 
dozen good ones, however resolute. So long as} 
questions are debated with the tonzue only we may 
trust to reason. But when they come to the de-| 
cision of battle, we must remember that the appeal | 
is to reason no longer. And when they have gone | 
so far as to be submitted to battle, then battle and 
not reason nor justice will decide. 

But for the sorrowful and suffering every where, 
for the hearts that ache and are broken, all good 
men will pray for the divine consolation. 

} 

Tue Easy Chair can not possibly refuse his friends | 
the gratification of reading this noble testimony to | 
the gallantry of Americans ; 


** Dear Easy Cuate,—I am not like your Dorinda Num- 
ber One, for [ never was an ‘object of interest.’ I am sim- 
ply Peggy, but I can testify to the truth of your remarks | 
on the natural gallantry of the male sex. I am fifty-four | 
years old, and have traveled alone, with very rare excep- 
tions, since I was fourteen, on sloop’, smacks, steam and 
canal boats; also horse boats, in stage-coaches, cabs, car- 


ee, 
riages of all kinds, rail-cars, both steam and horse, and 
omnibuses; but can not call to mind one instance of Tude. 
ness or unkindness: on the contrary, time would fail me 
to tell all the kindness I have received. I am and have 
been for the last twenty years twice the weight and bulk 
of ordinary women; but if | enter a crowded car I gonor. 
ally have a seat offered me; or if I propose to a genth man 
to take a share of the seat with him he will offer ty find 


| another seat for himself; that I never will permit, if he 
| will excuse my crowding him. 


I have made many pleas. 
ant acquaintances in that way, beguiled many tedious 


hours, and gained much useful information. Now, it is 


| very easy to be polite to a young and pretty woman, but 


I could give many instances in the last twenty years of 


| my life to show the gallantry of the male sex to women 


because they are women. But I will not tax your time or 
patience further unless you wish to hear individual in. 
stances of my experience, but will conclude by saying | 


| agree with you in this, as 1] always have in all things since 


my acquaintance first began with you in Harper's Month. 
ly No. 1, and has continued without interruption until the 
last. As I think you possess a goodly share of the gal- 
lantry of your sex, I feel assured you will excuse my pre- 
sumption in addressing you as dear Easy Chair 
“ Praoy.” 

“ P.S.—I mean by gallantry the reverence the best of 

men feel and show our sex.” 


Editor's Drawer. 


HE following come to the Drawer from Mis. 
souri: 

In the Davis County (Iowa) Circuit Court, sey- 
eral years ago, an action of slander was brought by 
A against C . damages claimed, $3000. * 
defendant employed Judge Faglin in his behalf, and 
soon after went to the State of Indiana on a Visit, 
and there died. When the case was called, at the 
next term of court, Judge F., appearing for the de- 
fendant, filed the following answer : 

“(A vs. C Comes now the defendant. and for 
answer to plaintiff's petition says that he ix dead; that he 
died in Indiana on or about the 10th day of July, 185-, 
of fever and ague. He therefore asks that this suit may 


| abate, and of this he puts himself upon the country.” 


The Court, at the suggestion of defendant's death, 
ordered the cause stricken from the docket. Judge 
F. walked out of the court-room, and finding some 
men standing together talking he walked up to 
where they were, and broke upon their conversation 
as follows: 

‘*Gentlemen, I gained my case.” 

** What case, Judge ?” 

**The most important one in our court, A—— 
against C——.” 

‘* How did vou gain it?” 

‘“* My client died, Sir.” 


I was called upon to defend a criminal suit in 
zark County, Missouri, before Squire G——. My 
client was arrested upon complaint of one M 
for stealing a cow. The justice had himself writ- 


| ten the complaint, of which the following is a copy 
| verbatim : 


“ be of rome? The defendant, Mike Johnson, 
Count of Ozark. § is accnsed of the crime of (Here 
state the offense) against the peace and dignity of the 
State, and contrary to the statute in such cases made and 
provided. DanteL MALDEN. 
“Sworn to, etc.” 


When the defendant was brought into court for 
trial I filed a motion to dismiss the case because the 
complaint did not charge him with any crime, that 
the words “ Here state the offense” in the complaint 
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a 
was not charging a crime, etc. When I had con- 
cluded my short argument the Court, upon grave 
deliberation, overruled my motion, and as a reason 
for doing so said that he had ‘‘ followed the form he 
found in the law book exactly, and that he had been 
told when he was elected to follow the words of the 
law.” My client was held to bail for his appearance 
at the next Circuit Court. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Union army says: 

Having received frem the United States Chris- | 
tian Commission some reading matter among which 
were old Harper's Monthlies [he means Harper's 
old Monthlies], and being much pleased with the 
Drawer, I wish to become a contributor. I also 
thank the Christian Commission for the Magazines, | 
especially the Drawer. 

While on the retreat from Dandridge to Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, January 15, 1864, I stopped at the 
house of an old woman on the road-side who was 
very loquacious. She commenced by giving me a 
history of the wrongs she had sustained from the 
armies—Rebs and Yanks, as she called them—and 
finally concluded by giving an account of a battle. 

‘+ Along come Longstreet’s walk men, and along 
come Wolford’s critter men, and they formed a line 
of fight right in my yard, and knocked over my 
ash-hopper that I wouldn’t taken two dollars and a 
half for.” 


| 


| 


WHILE we were foraging in Sequatchie, Tennes- | 
see, after the campaign which ended with the battle | 
of Chicamauga, our boys used to get up cotillion 
parties, etc., in the country, which were well attend- 
ed by the ladies, both Union and Secesh, of the val- | 
ley. The latter were very careful on such occasions | 
about the language they used in the presence of the | 
boys, lest they might offend them. One of the la- 
dies stepped up to Wash (the fiddler) and said, very 
politely, ‘‘ Will you be so kind as to play the Fed- 
eral Doodle ?” 


| trabands, 
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eves and glistening ivories, had stood directly be- 
hind Will, listening to his story; but as soon as he 
set down his glass the little darkey, with a sang 
Jroid that Newcomb might imitate to advantage 
reached under his elbow, grasped the tumbler, quaff- 
ed the contents at a swallow, and replaced it on the 
counter. When Will had concluded and the laugh 


| had ‘‘come in” (in which the bar-keeper, who had 


been a silent witness of Jim's cute manceuvre, join- 
ed with a zest that was unwarranted by the narra- 
tive itself) he turned to finish his sling. At the 
sight of the empty glass he looked first at the bar- 


| keeper, then at his companion, exclaiming, ‘‘ I have 
| talked so fast that I drank that sling and didn’t 


know it! Now we will go and look at your cattle.” 

I BELONG to the army of the Union in North Caro- 
lina. In January last I accompanied an expedition 
from Plymouth to Windsor, North Carolina, where 
a force of Georgia cavalry were encamped. We 
attacked them shortly after daylight; they fled, 
leaving in our possession their camp and equipage. 
Among the latter were their drums and brass mu- 
sical instruments. After the excitement of the 
skirmish and pursuit was over, and we were return- 
ing to the Roanoke River to embark for Plymouth, 
the men, as usual on such occasions, were talking 
over the events of the morning, when one of them 
remarked, 

‘* Those reb musicians will be court-martialed.” 

‘* What for?” asked some of the boys. 

‘“Why the Regulations say that ‘retreat’ shall 
be beat at sunset, but those fools beat it in the 
morning.” 


Our regiment took part in the expedition under 
General Foster to Goldsborough, North Carolina, in 
December, 1862. One day, as we were advancing, 
and brisk skirmishing was going on in front, a wound- 
ed rebel was carried to the rear by a party of con- 
I stopped a moment to look at the man, 


| and said to one of the negroes, “Is that man badly 


I sexp you the following fact about Jim Blas- 
cum, the ‘cute darkey :” 

A number of years ago there lived in the eastern 
part of Connecticut, not far from the Rhode Island 
line, a farmer by the name of Thomas T——. In 
his family he had a colored boy called Jim Blascum, 
whom he had taken to “bring up.” Jim was em- 
ployed in light farm-work during the summer, and 
did the chores and went to school in winter. He 
was the most inveterate little rogue in the whole 
town, and all the mischief perpetrated in the neigh- 
borhood was generally traceable to him. 

One time, when Jim was about twelve years of 
age, his master had occasion to drive a lot of cattle 
down into Rhode Island, and took him along to as- 
sist him. The farmer stopped at a tavern in Coy- 
entry, on his route, to procure some refreshments, 
taking the little darkey in with him. In the bar- | 
room T: encountered an old friend, who invited 
him to drink, and they immediately decided to have 
each a brandy sling, and ordered the bar-keeper to 
make them. Now this acquaintance, whose name | 
was Will Davis, was a great talker, and was apt to | 
become absent-minded when he got upon old times, | 
as he did on this occasion ; and just as he had reach- 
ed the middle of a story the bar-keeper announced : 
‘*Your slings are ready, gentlemen.” Each lifted 
his glass to his lips; but Will only took one sip, 
and then set it down, for he was too much interest- 
ed in his story to drink more. Jim, with rolling 
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| sa, he’s shot fru de body. 


hurt? Will he live?” The darkey replied: ‘ Mas- 
He can’t live to save his 
life!” 


Tue South still furnishes food for the Drawer : 

Mr. Collins was a young Methodist minister, of 
more than average ability, with reverence large, 
self-esteem small. Being appointed to a certain 
circuit in the Georgia Conference, he became pos- 
sessed with a dread of preaching in the hearing of 
his presiding elder, the Rev. Dr. Pierce, since made 
a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
This elder was, in Mr. Collins’s opinion, the great 
man of his Conference, if not of the whole Method- 
ist Connection. Dr. Pierce, who had heard flatter- 
ing accounts of the young man’s promise, made va- 
rious efforts to hear Mr. Collins, all of which were 
persistently defeated by the ingenuity of the difii- 
dent minister. 

On one occasion Mr. Collins received word from 
his presiding elder that he would be present at a 
certain appointment. The intelligence was not 
overwhelming to the young minister, since Dr. 
Pierce would, of course, occupy the pulpit. 

The day and hour of the appointment arrived. 
Mr. C., with a beating heart, sat in the rude pulpit, 
the expectant congregation sat on their uncushioned 
seats, the women talking over their gardens and 
poultry and children and ailments, while the men 
discussed the prospects of the cotton and rice crops ; 
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but no Dr. Pierce had appeared. The minister con- 
sulted his watch with nervous frequency. Five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty minutes past the hour for the 
service to begin, and still the presiding elder had not 
arrived. The people gradually subsided into silence, 
and sat with sober visages, indicating that they 
were ready to receive their spiritual food. At length 
a brother who usually raised the tunes started, in a 
clear, confident voice, the voluntary— 
“On Jordan's stormy banks I stand.” 

This brought in all the younger men who had been 
lingering outside. At the conclusion of the hymn, 
Dr. Pierce not yet appearing, no other course was 
left for the anxious minister but to inaugurate the 
services. He read a very long chapter with great 
deliberation, lined a hymn of seven stanzas, and in 
his prayer remembered at length every cause of 
every church, all nations, and all classes. People’s 
knees stiffened, their limbs fell asleep—indeed com- 
fortable naps were taken by some; while several 
plethoric and several rheumatic members of the con- 
gregation slyly arose from their knees during the 
prayer and resumed their seats. Amens, at first so 
fervently and so vociferously uttered, were after a 
time heard at alarmingly distant intervals, and at 
length ceased altogether until the minister uttered 
the final Amen, when there was a general and most 
hearty response from every quarter of the church. 
One panting sister, as she resumed her seat, remark- 
ed, behind her fan of turkey-tailed feathers, to a 
neighboring sister, that she found a dozen good stop- 
ping-places for Brother Collins before he got through. 

But the presiding elder hadn’t arrived although 
he had been given such generous time, and Mr. 
Collins saw that he must preach. So he arose, took 
his text, and timidly entered upon his sermon, fur- 
tively watching the door, thinking all the while— 
** Perhaps Dr. Pierce will come yet,” and wondering 
what he should do in that event. In the process of 
his sermon he entered upon a description of the 
devil. ‘Dr. Pierce may come yet,” said the speak- 
er to himself, as he proceeded in his description of 
that evil being, who goes about like a roaring lion 
seeking whom he may devour. In the midst of the 
description the church-door opened, and Dr. Pierce 
entered. 

“Oh! bless me! there he is now!” exclaimed 
Brother Collins, throwing up his hands and growing 
very white, and then sinking on the pulpit-bench. 

The effect upon the audience of this startling an- 
nouncement may be imagined. 


A very clever contributor sends three anecdotes : 

Governor H—— was a Virginian, and as a protégé 
of General Jackson was appointed by him Territorial 
Governor of Michigan. His F. F. V. ways and no- 
tions not being exactly agreeable to the democracy 
over whom he was sent to rule, they gave him no- 
tice to quit, which was sanctioned by the President, 
and he was transferred to the Land Office at Green 
Bay, where, as Register, he served Uncle Sam until 
his patron went out of office. He then offered him- 
self to the people of Wisconsin as a candidate for 
the Territorial Legislature ; and after pressing his 
claims in a long and very ingenious speech, intend- 
ed to suit all parties at Green Lake, he wound up 
with, ‘“‘Gintlemen, these are my sintiments; and 
let me assure you they are the sintiments of an 
honest man—an honest politician. But, gintlemen, 
if they don’t suit you, they kin be altered !” 


Rev. Mr. H—— was stationed at Appleton, Wis- 





consin, and was very much annoyed on the first Sab. 
bath by the whispering and other improper conduct 
of some young gentlemen present. He stopped his 
discourse, and fixing his eyes upon the offenders 
said: “I very much dislike to reprove any one in M 
congregation where I am not acquainted; as I am 
afraid of making as great a mistake as Brother 
R once made at F- While preaching his 
first sermon he was very much disturbed by the 
misconduct of an individual in the congregation, 
who, though several times reproved by Brother 
R——, only behaved the worse for it through the 
whole sermon. As Brother R was leaving the 
church after the services one of the brethren accost- 
ed him with, ‘ Brother R , didn’t you know that 
man you reproved to-day was a fool?’” It is need- 
less to say the nuisance was abated. 


Par Frxeean’s wife was a very vixen, and gaye 
him no peace of his life. One day, after a quarrel, 
in which he was ejected from his shanty by his bet- 
ter-half, he enlisted as a volunteer. Being accosted 
by an acquaintance with—“ Well, Patrick, they say 
you are going in for the war.” “No, no,” said he; 
““T am going for pace!” 


Many incidents have been recorded to illustrate 
the power of imagination, but the following has 
never been in print: 

One of the first traders in our town was Jonas 
M——, who was something of a wag, and whose 
jokes were often of the kind termed practical. His 
store was frequented by the young people of the 
town, who enjoyed his fun and his stories. Every 
trader in those days dealt in the ardent ; and among 
other customers Jonas had one, an old fellow named 
Meshach H , who came quite regularly for his 
grog. Seeing him coming in one evening, as usu- 
al, Jonas said to the by-standers, ‘‘ Now we will 
have some fun! I will bet a bottle of wine that I 
will get old H—— drunk on sweetened water.” 

** Taken.” 

‘* Meshach,” says the trader, ‘‘go to the pump 
and get a pail of cool water, and I will give you 
something to drink.” Delighted at the proposal he 
started off, and while absent a decanter was filled 
with water, and molasses added sufficient to color it. 
Old age, and an almost unremitted use of ‘Santa 
Cruz” and ‘* Jamaica,” had somewhat deadened the 
old man’s sense of taste, and on his return he drank 
his glass without discovering the deception. It had 
an effect on his mind also, and he began to be social 
and talkative. ‘‘ Have another glass, Meshach ;” 
and another glass was taken, and another, until he 
became quite merry and loquacious, and the com- 
pany of course were equally so. The old man had 
every appearance of intoxication. He would in- 
variably, when spending his evenings at the store, 
fall asleep, and sit snoozing in his chair until the 
time came to shut up the shop. This evening was 
not an exception; and while sitting in his chair 
asleep, Jonas, with the help of a companion, carried 
chair and sleeper quietly out of the door, and placed 
them down on the sidewalk. It was a chilly even- 
ing and dark, and the cold soon slightly roused the 
sleeper. Now Meshach had a young “ sprig,” who, 
in honor of his sire, had been christened Meshach, 
but was more familiarly called “ Mish.” As the 
cold began to revive the old man—his senses grad- 
ually returning, but still somewhat obfuscated—he 
bellowed forth, ‘‘Mish! Mish! I say: shut the 
door! Shut the door, you rascal !” 
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The laughter of the company awakened him, and 
he made his way home as well as he could in his 
situation. 


A CALIFORNIAN writes to the Drawer: 

G—— P—— is an inveterate practical joker. Ly- 
ing in bed pretty late in the morning, he is very 
much annoyed by the whistle of a steam-mill close 
by, and, to play a joke on the engineer, concluded 
to muzzle the whistle. He asked the owner if muz- 


zling the whistle would cause any accident, and was | 


answered in the negative. The owner let the men 
into the secret, and a look-out was kept. Our hero 
made his appearance with a bundle of rags and 
strings, creeping cautiously upon the shed roof to 
the whistle. Reaching the spot, he looked all round 
to see if he had it all to himself. With a big grin 
on his phiz, he reached his hand up and commenced 
stuffing in the old rags. At that moment the sig- 
nal was given, and up went the valves, whistle, and 
blower, and off the shed rolled our hero, into a pile 
of coal-dust and ashes, thinking he bursted the whole 
concern, and started on the run amidst the shouts 
of all hands in the mill. It has been said of him 
since that he would go five miles around rather than 
go by a mill with a whistle on. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Missouri says : 

We have this winter been having “ Mite Socie- 
ties” and festivals for the benefit of the poor in our 
town, and one lady (Mrs. B——) was distributing 
food and other necessaries to the needy. 
others she went to Mrs. Y——, whose family were 
said to be almost statving. She found them with- 
out sufficient clothing, without wood, and not a 
morsel of food in the house. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Y , what do you need most? 
what would you like to have?” 

Mrs. Y—— meditated seriously a moment, then 
her face brightened, and she exclaimed, 

“ Well, I always did want a head-dress ; they're 
so becomin’!” 


An Elmira subscriber sends this contribution to 
the Drawer : 

Doctor Wiggins, of our little city, can make just 
as much display of his learning as any Doctor who 
has a good deal more of it, and can use just as big 
words as any one of the faculty between Elmira and 
New York. Being called as a witness on a murder 
trial here a few years ago, where the plea of insani- 
ty was put in by the defense, he was cross-question- 
ed in regard to his medical knowledge, when he in- 


formed the jury, among other things, that the hu- 


man brain was in two parts, viz., the brain proper, 
and the membrane. 


We have a faithful contraband (writes a lady) 
who has lived with us since his birth, and is very 
much devoted to us. He is ‘‘ Union” in sentiment, 
but is silent or pretends to rebelism when his mis- 
tress, who is a rebel, is by, for fear of offeriding her. 
One day last summer, about the time several ladies 
in this part of the State had been banished, a com- 
pany of soldiers, headed by Lieut. , Was passing. 
One of the soldiers called out to Jim, who was look- 
ing at them, “ Boy, what are your folks?” Jim 
scratched his head a moment, very much perplexed, 
and anxious not to compromise his mistress, said, at 
length, triumphantly, ‘‘They’s while folks, Sah.” 


Among | 
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ed out, ‘‘ What are you, boy?” Jim looked around, 
found his mistress was in hearing, and replied, “I, 
|Sah? I's a nigger!” They didn’t ask Jim any 
| more questions, but gave ‘‘ three cheers for the con- 
| traband;” and Jim walked off with the satisfying 
comment, ‘‘ Takes dis nigger to outdo white folks.” 


| 


| A FRIEND related the following to me not long 
ago: 

Jake, a contraband of theirs, was notorious for 
“* going by the rules of contrariness,” as he express- 
ed it. When rebel soldiers were by Jake was strong 
| Union, and when Federals he was a violent Secesh. 
One day Jake was in the yard when a company of 
| Federal soldiers passed by. A soldier told him to 
hurrah for the North; without any hesitation Jake 
| yelled, ‘‘ Hurrah for Dixie!” The soldier angrily 
| said, ‘Hurrah for b-ll, you fool!” Jake looked 
| around to see if the way was clear, and roared, ‘“‘ Ey- 
ery fellow for his own country, Sah!” and skedad- 
dled in haste. 


A SERGEANT in the army writes to the Drawer 
of the tricks the privates play on their officers some- 
times : 
| A good story is told of Lieutenant-Colonel Rose, 
26th Indiana Volunteers. After the fall of Vicks- 
burg the division of which his regiment formed a 
| part. made a raid into the interior of Mississippi, 
| They marched without any transportation whatey- 
er; not even did the Colonel's mess take their cook 
along, but, fastening a coffee-pot and frying-pan to 
their saddles, and stowing three days’ rations away 
about their persons, proceeded to do as other soldiers 
do, 2. e., do for themselves. 

The command had bivouacked for the night; the 
camp-fires were lighted, and every thing bore the 
appearance of business. Colonel Clark kindled his 
fire, filled his coffee-pot, and was making other prep- 
arations for supper, while Colonel Rose got some 
coffee from his saddle-bags, put it in a tin cup, and 
with a bayonet proceeded to mash it. The coffee, 
being damp from sweat, did not grind to his satis- 
faction ; so, in his dilemma, he appealed to the boys 
to know how they managed it. The boys, ever glad 
| to get a joke at an officer's expense, replied, ‘‘ Wet 
| it, Colonel—wet it,” and passed on, hardly able to 
| suppress their risibles, while the Colonel actually 
| got his canteen and wet the stubborn coffee. You 
| can imagine how easily the coffee mashed when 

soaked. 





| From one of the county jails in Massachusetts an 
unfortunate gentleman writes to the Drawer. How 
|a reader of the Drawer managed to get into jail we 
can not conceive. Perhaps he is the keeper of it, 
or the chaplain. He says: 
| In one of the county jails in the State of 
chusetts I have the misfortune to be confined. My 
friends are in the habit of sending me Harper’s 
| Monthly ; and thinking that a little original incident 
| that occurred here might interest some of your read- 
ers, and find a place in the Drawer, I send the fol- 
lowing: 
| Wehavea prisoner here who prides himself on be- 
| ing the best-educated man in jail. One of the pris- 
loners being sick, and not expecting to recover, a 
| priest was sent for to administer the right of ex- 
| treme unction. After the ceremony had been per- 
formed Jones came into the cook-room looking as 


Their united yell of laughter was deafening, and | wise as a judge, and said, ‘‘ Well, that poor fellow 
pleased Jim very much. Another soldier then call- | has had the rite of supreme injunction administered, 
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and is all right.” In spite of jail rules, and in spite know the modus operandi of heating buildings of 
of the subject, the house was in a roar. | such large dimensions, and for that purpose was dj. 
| Tected to the Engine-Room, where he eneountered 

A BARBER was confined here for not being able to | our friend, Patrick M‘C-——, who, being anxious to 
control his appetite. The first night he was locked | make a favorable impression upon strangers, readily 
in his cell says he to the turnkey, | gave them such Information as he possessed about 

‘* Are all the outside doors fast ?” the engine department. The visitor was particu. 

“Yes. Why do you ask that question ?” larly struck with the beauty of the engine, which js 

“TI should be afraid to stay here were they not.” | really a fine specimen of mechanical skill and ip. 

It was so Indicrous he was soon a favorite with | | genuity. After admiring its workings for a few 
the officers, and never was locked in his cell after. | | minutes, he ne ne of phere er horse. 

| power it was. ‘* Horse-power!” ejaculated Patrick, 

From our youth up we have been in the habit of | looking at the stranger with perfect astonishment. 
reading your Drawer, and not having seen any thing | “ why, there is no horse-power about it—it goes by 
therein from Eau Claire, Wisconsin, feel it our duty | steam! i° 
to contribute the following : 

We have in our midst a person of some preten-| In Colorado Territory we have a correspondent 
sions who styles himself ‘‘ ye editor” of our county | = — “ . ceneianannant 

r, Stout by name, who has just returned from a t the last District Court held in this Territory, 
frip to Washington and a visit toOld Abe. Wealso | Hon. Allen Bradford presiding, I was foreman of 
have among us one Heath, who is Clerk of the Cir- | the United States Court jury. An honest Dutch- 
cuit Court, It so happened that a farmer brought | man, Jan Jakes, lives on a farm near the road, and 
a load of fresh fish—bass and suckers—to market, | keeps a tavern, where detachments of officers and 
when said Heath ‘pitched in” and bought a fine | soldiers pause often to refresh. Jan was brought up 
string of bass. Our friend Stout also bought a string | for selling whisky to soldiers, and plead guilty, but 
<a ee Mer “on time,” was obliged to | = ae ef I perm he ae oa 
take up’with suckers. and sell de wiskey to every pody “Well,” said 

Hea having business to attend to in town, left | the Judge, ‘‘as you did not know it was against the 
his string of bass with a friend. Soon Stout pass- | law, I will fine you ten dollars and let you off.” 
ing by, and seeing Heath's string of bass hanging | ‘‘ Dat is coot, Mister Shudge, but I is got no mon- 
up, thinks to perpetrate a fine joke on him, so sub-| ey.” As Jan was known to be honest, he was al- 
stitutes his string of suckers for the string of bass, | lowed to depart; and in half an hour he came back 
which he takes home and duly hands over to the | with a roll of bills in his hand, and said, * Mister 
cook, who prepares the sweet morsel which greatly | Shudge, I pay you now. I vins forty tollars from 
tickleth the palate of “ye editor.” But who can | vun officer, and I danks you vunce more: coot-by, 
depict the astonishment of Heath when he finds his | Mister Shudge !” 
beautiful bass turned to suckers! Soon, however, 
the miracle is explained. THESE are very good from the army: 

“ Verily,” says Heath, “ I'll fix him!” As one of the brigades of the Reserve Corps which 

A few days thereafter the agent of the American | came up to the rescue of General Thomas at Chica- 
Express Company met Stout, and informed him of | mauga was marching through Athens, Alabama, a 
the arrival of an express box to his address. Stout | bright-eyed girl of four summers was looking at the 
finds the box marked and labeled in the most elab- | sturdy fellows tramping by. When she saw the sun 
orate style of the express-man’s art, pays one dollar | glancing through the stripes of red and on the gold- 
- “ half — ae oy: and lugs it to me nf ae Se, a ee ogee _lepping oa 

is office. Very soon thereafter he receives a visit | hands, **Oh, pa! pa! made that flag !—see the 
from Heath and numerous of his intimate friends, | stars!” A shout deep and loud went up from that 
who find him just resurrecting his old friends the | column, and many a bronzed veteran lifted his hat 
suckers from their untimely grave, and acknowl- as he passed the sunny-haired child, resolving, if 
edges himself ‘‘ just a little sold!” his good right arm availed any thing, God's flag 
should conquer. 

Frewine indebted to the Drawer for many a 
hearty laugh, and being desirous of reciprocating, Mrs. , the accomplished and beautiful wife 
even ina small way, I send you the following, which | of a volunteer officer, tells the following: 
goes to show how totally unqualified are some of the | When she was at the Louisville Hotel, while our 
employés of the Government who receive their ap- | army was gathering strength to spring upon Bragg 
pointments through political favoritism. at Bardstown, a little boy, whose parents were noted 

Patrick M‘C——,, of Brooklyn, having made him- | for their secession sympathies, was dangling by the 
self useful to the party, was rewarded for his serv- | neck over the baluster a toy, known in the nursery 
ices by a position as engineer in the heating depart- | vocabulary as a “ limber-jack,” exclaiming between 
ment of the Capitol at Washington—a berth worth | his little teeth, ‘‘There now, old Abe, I told you I 
some fifteen or eighteen hundred dollars per annum, | would hang you!”’ giving, as he spake, the string a 
which he held during Buchanan's Administration. | vindictive jerk. This lady, who was standing by, 
Now there is not a day that passes but that there are | said, ‘‘ Johnnie, I'll report you as a rebel, and have 
more or less sight-seers at the Federal Metropolis, you put in the military prison.” He quickly drew 
and among the first places they visit is the Capitol, | up his extempore gallows, put the cord into his 
particularly during the sessions of Congress. In the | pocket, and running up to her, said, “ Oh, please, 
winter of 1859, among those who paid a visit to that | don’t tell! It’s not Mr. Lincoln, it’s a limber-jack ; 
noble structure, and admired its many beauties, was | I was only playing hanging Yankees!” 

a very intelligent gentleman from Boston. After 
having minutely inspected the statuary and interior/ Every one in our Division has heard ef Solomon. 
decorations of the upper floors, he was curious to | He is the General's master-of-horse, a Frenchman 








EDF FOR’ S 


a oe 
by birth, and has never yet been able to obtain th the | 
slichtest conception of the power of our language. 

While the brigade to which he is attached was lying 
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upon the docket, and religiously paid the amount 
into the school fund, where the law of the Territory 
provides all fines collected by him shall go. 


at Stone’s River, fifteen miles from Nashville, Solo- } 


mon had oceasion to go to the city. As he was 
starting the General said, ‘Solomon, bring me 
Nashville time.” About night Solomon returned, 


after paying his respects to many of the doggeries 


on the way, loitering, as was his custom. As soon 
as he arrived he went to the General, taking out his | 
watch with an important air, saying, ‘‘ It was juste | 
un quartier un tree o’cluck when I leeve ze seetie, 
then I stop mine vatch, so he keep the reeght time.” | 

‘¢ But what is the time now ?” asked the General. 

‘‘Ah! dat I know not. You sais breeng ze Nash- 
ville time; I breengs him eexszactly!” 


Ow another occasion some one reported to the 
Brigade Adjutant that Solomon had called him a 
fool. The Adjutant took him good-humoredly to 
task about it. ‘* You knows, Add-ju-tant, I neever 
say him, for I neever speak what I dink !” 


CotoxeL B——, of the Eighteenth Wisconsin 
Volunteers, a son of ex-Governor B——, of New 
York, is a brave officer, and beloved by his entire 
command. 

During the siege of Vicksburg officers as well as 
privates became careless of dress, and none more so 
than Colonel B , and he so extremely careless 
that the line officers took the matter in hand, and 
prevailed upon the Colonel to “dress up,” as the 
Eighteenth had so distinguished itself in battle, it 
was surely to be one of the “‘ honored” to enter the 
city proper after the fall, and ‘‘the boys” did not 
care to be ashamed of their Colonel's external ap- 
pearance on such an occasion. Accordingly the re- 
turn boat brought a blue suit “ fit for a Colonel.” 

The line officers, elated at the change of dress, 
gave a supper in honor of the event. Colonel aad 
was seated at the head of the table. During the 
feast a “‘ gray-back” was observed making his way 
up on the sleeve of the Colonel's new coat, and his | 


attention being called to it, very coolly for a mo- | 


ment viewed it, as if for a grand strategic move- 
ment, when he deliberately unbuttoned his vest, 
seized the ‘*gray-back” 
finger, and plunged it inside his vest, exclaiming 
with an oath as he did so, “‘ Don’t you know your 
place? Go back where you belong!” Those who 
know the Colonel can imagine the effect. 


A GOLD-HUNTER in Idaho Territory writes to the 
Drawer : 

We have an,eccentric magistrate holding forth at 
the present time in Bannock, who frequently fur- 
nishes some staple for fun for a whole week to every 
disciple of Blackstone in town. Not long since he 
was occupied in hearing a case which was of sufficient 
interest to attract a considerable crowd. During the 


progress of the case he began to grow very fidgety | 


and nervous over the argument of counsel on some 
knotty point; and finally, unable to restrain his im- 
patience longer at the length of time taken by the 
learned gentlemen of the long robe, and still not ven- 


turing to administer a rebuke to them, he turned | 


quickly and shortly around to a couple of spectators 
who were whispering in an undertone in a corner of 
the room, with a big oath: “* Can’t you keep still?” 
As soon as the case closed, to make amends for his 
involuntary breach of the dignity of his own court, 
he fined himself $5 for contempt, entered the fine 


between his thumb and | 


A NOTARY PUBLIC 
lowing : 

The late Squire Wright, of whose eccentricities 
you have formerly spoken, in regard to his sentenc- 
ing a man to the penitentiary, after a preliminary 
examination, on the charge of horse-stealing, and 
who once decided a suit of Major Bidwell’s by a 
| horse-race, did a thing once of which I never saw 
any public mention. A fellow was arrested on 
charge of cattle-stealing and brought before the 
Squire, who, giving a severe look at the ‘ 
before him, asked, 

‘* How do you answer the charge of stealing Neal's 
cattle? Do you plead guilty or not guilty ?” 

“Not guilty,” replied the prisoner, in a faltering 
voice. 

“ You're a big liar!” roared the exasperated mag- 
istrate, and immediately bound him over to answer 
the charge at the Court of Sessions. 


in California sends the fol- 


| 


| * subject” 





A QUEER genius, named Geore Alexander, better 
known as “* Stutterin’ Aleck,” died over in Washoe 
ja few months ago. He had been a sergeant in the 
| army in Mexico, and was at one time an “orderly” 
in and about the tent of General Taylor. A few 
| days before the battle of Monterey a Mexican scout 
| Was captured and brought into the presence of ‘* Old 
| Rough and Ready,” who having occasion to interro- 
| gate the scout, told Aleck to find him an interpreter. 
| “An inter- ter-ter- preter? What's th-that, Gen- 
gen-eral ?” stammered the orderly. 
| ‘*Why,” roared old Zach, ‘find me some one that 
= speak Spanish, you booby ! ” 
| xeneral, t-t-try the p-p-p-risoner,” says Aleck ; 
“he’s n-n-never spoke nothin’ but Sp-p-p-anish all 
| his life!” 


” 


| iE criticisms and comments of would-be con- 
noisseurs are among the most amusing incidents of 


an hour’s lounge in Art galleries. One which we 
heard at the Sanitary Fair is too good to be lost: 
| The contributions of artists for the benefit of the 
Fair were marked on the frame “ Pro Patria.” A 
very knowing man asked one of the attendants, 
| ** Who painted that picture?” and received for an- 
swer, ‘‘ An Irish artist not yet much known.” The 
critic, looking closely at the frame, read, ‘‘ Pro Pat- 
ria,” and remarked, “Oh! Patria ; he is com- 
| paratively unknown, but he is fast coming into no- 
| tice!” 


yes, 


Many years ago there resided in Versailles, the 
| seat of justice of Ripley County, in this State (In- 
|diana), a man named William Skeen. He was 
noted for being of rather extreme corpulency, was 
quite illiterate, and kept the principal ‘‘ tavern” in 
the village. He had a goodly share of this world’s 
| gear, and withal was generous and humane—never 
| behind his peers in bestowing tangible relief upon 

every object of charity that was worthy. It so 
| happened that the people of his precinct elected him 
Justice of the Peace on a certain occasion. Not 
long after he was installed into office, one of his con- 
stituents prosecuted another to recover a cow which 
the plaintiff averred the defendant unlawfully re- 
tained, and which belonged to him. A writ of re- 
| plevin was issued, and a notice served upon the 
defendant to appear before the Squire, at a certain 
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time, to show cause why he should not deliver up| him Hal. The topics of conversation were various, 


the animal. The hour for the trial of the right of 
property came. Both parties appeared, and the cause 
was tried. Nothing unusual occurred during this 
important ceremony, and at the close of the petti- 


fogging the Court decided that the right of property | 


was in the plaintiff. The spectators began to dis- 
perse, and the Justice was entering up his judgment, 
when he heard the defendant say to a friend behind 
him, ‘‘ Well, there was nothing said about the calf, 
and I won’t give that up, no how!” This was a sort 
of a ‘‘ poser” to the Squire ; but he stopped writing, 
and sat as if in a deep study for some moments. Di- 
rectly he let drop his pen, and jumping up he caught 
the refractory individual by the throat, and giving 
him a violent “throttling,” exclaimed, ‘‘Give up 
that calf, too, you scoundrel, or I'll choke you to 
death!” The poor fellow was nearly frightened out 
of his senses, and as soon as he could get breath he 
incoherently ejaculated, ‘‘I will, Squire! I will!” 
After this exhibition of the manner in which Squire 
Skeen enforced justice in his court, no one ever dared 
to quibble or prevaricate while doing business before 
him. 


Tue following is from a New Brunswick corre- 
spondent : 

Dear Drawer,—I don’t know how it is that we 
Provincials so seldom show in your department. It 
can’t be because of our not appreciating a good thing, 
as I can assure you Harper's is as eagerly sought for 
here, under the Cross of St. George, as in any part 
of the ‘‘land of Abraham.” I inclose you the latest 
in these parts : 

John F—— is a barber, not long from across the 
big pond, and, unfortunately for his own good, too 
much addicted to the flowing bowl. He was a bach- 
elor, but in a fit of insanity got married, and found, 
when too late, that hers wasn’t a congenial spirit by 
any means. The honey-moon wasn’t well over be- 
fore she seceded, a 1a Floyd, carrying off the crock- 
ery and spoons. However, some -natured friend 
interfered and brought her back again; but the se- 
cession had destroyed John’s confidence in her, and 
‘* good words” were seldom the household order of 
the day. Previous to his marriage he had always 
kept up the supply of hot water for his customers by 
the use of a spirit-lamp; but finding this rather ex- 
pensive, he now sent to the kitchen for hot water 
when he wanted it. A customer entered one day, 
and took his seat in the big chair for a shave. Re- 
marking that the spirit-lamp was absent, he asked 
John how the hot water was procured. ‘‘ Oh, no 
trouble at all now,” said he; “‘ the wife keeps me al- 
ways in hot water!” 


Aw Army Chaplain writes: 

I have long owed you a debt which, month aft- 
er month, I have delayed paying. My conscience 
smites me, and I can withhold just dues no longer. 
I always read you first when I get a new Harper. 
Just now I am a soldier—‘‘ nothing but an enlisted 
man ;” though at home I was a clergyman, and, in 
fact, am now pastor of a church in New Hampshire, 
on a three years’ leave of absence. God bless that 
people for their patriotism in sparing their pastor for 
a time, whom they wouldn’t dismiss ! 

Several vears ago, while at the Academy, several 
members of my class were together one evening, en- 
joying a cozy chat, and among the number was one 
quiet fellow, very green in appearance, but withal a 
fellow of a good deal of mother-wit, We will call 


| After a while one of our number picked up Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy, and, turning over the leaves 
| read a few lines here and there. Soon he came upo;, 
| : : pon 
| the subject, ‘‘ Marriage,” and read (I quote from 
memory, and may not have it correct}, ‘Seek a 
good wife of thy God, for she is the best gift of his 
Providence.”....‘‘ If thou art to have a wife of thy 
| youth, she is now living upon the earth, therefore 
think of her, pray for her.” 

Hal looked up with a quiet twinkle in his eye. 
and said, “‘ Boys, let’s have a prayer-meeting!” * 


Aw officer in the First Maine Cavalry says that he 
has enjoyed the Drawer for so many months it is a 
duty to offer a few items for consideration ; 

While our regiment was attached to General 
Hartsuff’s command, Colonel Allen appropriated 
Surgeon B ’s tent, using it to shelter his mess- 
table. Surgeon B—— indignantly resented the act, 
and addressed a communication to General Hartsuff, 
setting forth the injustice of the deed, and adding, 
‘*that he had not so much as a fly to interpose be- 
tween his head and the starry-decked heavens above 
him.” 

The communication was returned, through the 
regular channel, with this indorsement : 

**Colonel Allen will cause a fly to be interposed 
between the Doctor’s head and the starry-decked 
heavens above him.” 


Asoruer: After Lee recrossed the Potomac last 
summer, our regiment had a sharp fight with Stu- 
art’s cavalry at Shepherdstown, Virginia. Most of 
our men were dismounted, and fighting under the 
cover of trees and inequalities of the ground. 

One of the boys from Company E, a fellow full 
of jest as he was of life, exclaimed to his comrades, 
‘* Do you see that tall, lank-looking reb with a straw 
hat on? Now keep your eye on him, and see him 
jump.” He fired, and as the smoke arose he leaped 
into the air, exclaiming, ‘‘ By thunder! the wrong 
boy jumped that time.” 

He was borne from the field cursing that lean reb 
who stood edgewise. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Kickapoo, Illinois, says: 

In the western part of the State there lives a 
queer stick by the name of Starkey, who works for 
the farmers round about when he works at all. 
Upon one occasion he hired to an Englishman who 
usually kept two or three hired men. Starkey made 
his appearance in due season for breakfast, and the 
Englishman, as usual, brought up from the cellar 
the morning’s rations of whisky in a very large 
mug—what he supposed sufficient for a “ nip” for 
‘“‘all hands.” In consideration of Starkey’s being 
the “new hand” he handed him the mug first. 
Starkey, nothing loth, drained it without stopping 
to take breath. The Englishman, amazed at the 
fellow's ‘‘ capacity,” said, ironically, “ Have some 
more, Mr. Starkey?” “Oh no,” said Starkey, inno- 
cently ; “I never takes big drams, like some folks!” 


Tuery have a Wabash College in Indiana, from 
which State this comes: 

Judge B—— is a good lawyer, and quite eminent 
for the clearness of his head and the correctness of 
his judicial decisions, but he loves fun as well as the 
law, and sometimes is unable to repress his humor 
even on the bench. While he was holding court at 





W—, some years since, the prosecuting attorney 
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brought in an indictment for ‘‘ winning and losing,” 


of a criminal act-—as, it was urged, a man might 
lawfully be as loose as he pleased. ‘‘ Oh,” said the 
Judge, with a look which almost put you in pos- 
session of the joke before he uttered it, ‘‘he was 
probably playing on the * Double 0.’” 





GENTLEMEN who wear full beards needn’t read 
this: In the town of M , Massachusetts, where 
I taught school while in college, there was a cler- 
gyman of very light complexion, who was always 
clean shaven. One Sunday he “exchanged” with 
a neighboring minister, whose complexion and hair 
were black as coal. He wore a full beard, quite 
long, and his locks hid his ears. Seated in the pul- 
pit his head only was seen above the desk by a little 
gitl, who eyed him very sharply, all the while nest- 
ling up closer and closer to her mother. After a 
few moments she raised herself in the seat so as to 
get her lips near her mother’s ears, and without once 
removing her eyes from the minister, she eagerly 
whispered, as though in a great deal of fear, ‘* Mo- 
ther, mother, is that Satan?” 











Tue first preaching I did was in one of the hill- 
towns of New Hampshire, where the Society was so 
feeble that they made no attempt to support preach- 
ing except during a few months in the summer. I 
spent my first Seminary vacation with them. Many | 
of the inhabitants had probably never entered a 
“ Meeting-house” a dozen times in their life. | 
Among this number was one who, on a beautiful 
Sabbath morning, thought it would be a fine idea to 
go and hear the “‘ young minister.” So he arrays 
himself in his best. But unfortunately he comes 
late ; and, it being a cool day, the doors are closed. 
But, nothing disconcerted, he walks boldly up to 
the door, and thinking for the moment that the eti- 
quette of the house is the same as his neighbor's, he 
gives three loud raps. But he has no sooner rapped 
than he thinks he has made a mistake, which be- 
wildered him, and his first idea is to take to his heels, 
which he did. The worshipers were of course star- 
tled at the unusual sound of rapping, and one of the 
deacons near the door started out to see what it was. 


















round the corner, and thinking mischief was brew- 
ing, he followed. He soon found the man behind a 
pile o boards, trembling like an aspen-leaf. The 
deacon rather angrily demanded what he was about. 
“I was a-frinking of what I hadn't orter been frink- 


ing on!” was his only reply. 














Ont of my friends, a lady whom the Muses visit 
sometimes, told me some of her earlier experiences in 
writing poetry. Two short poems of hers had been 
printed, entitled respectively, “‘ A Stray Waif,” and 
“ Searchings for Truth.” Shortly after an aunt of 
hers visited at her father’s, and the poems were duly 
read, admired, and commented upon. Her uncle 
coming in before the visit was concluded, the lady 
remarked, in the course of conversation, ‘‘ Here’s 
some of Mary’s poetry, husband ; don’t you want to 
read it?” “Ah, indeed!” said he; ‘what is it 
about?” “Oh,” replied auntie, abstractedly, “ ‘A 
Stray Wolf, and ‘ Stretching the Truth!’” Fancy 
the teelings of the poetess. 

















lived, a few years ago, a maiden lady who rejoiced 
and inadvertently had written, ‘‘did unlawfully | in the cognomen of ‘‘ Aunt Hepsy.” She was a very 
loose.” A motion was made to quash, on the ground | worthy lady, but years had made her very deaf, which 
that the indictment did not charge the commission gave rise to some ludicrous misunderstandings on 
her part. One time the minister was making her 
a pastoral call, and in the course of it asked her how 
long she had enjoyed religion. His astonishment 
was not small when she answered, at the top of her 
voice, as her manner was, ‘*Goin’ on fifteen year! 
Sometimes it’s better, and sometimes it's worse!” 
She thought he had asked her how long she had been 
deaf, 


He was just in time to see a pair of coat-tails flying | 


In the village of Barnettston, Massachusetts, 








A FRIEND in the pine woods on the shores of 


Grand Traverse Bay, Michigan, writes : 


In our little would-be-if-it-could city (composed 


of two score slab shanties, half that number of 
houses, and five hundred stumps), lives a decidedly 
original character, of the name of Lawton, commonly 
called ‘Old Lawton” for short. A very estimable 
man he is, no doubt, but his peculiarity is slowness ; 
an earthquake couldn’t start him from a walk. One 
morning, while he was eating breakfast, his house 
was discovered to be on fire on the roof, and the 
flames making considerable head-way. No ladder 


was to be found on the premises, and old Lawton, 
putting on his hat, proceeded deliberately to one of 
his neighbors who lived some little distance away in 
search of one. Arriving, he knocked, and being ad- 
mitted, the following conversation took place: 

“Good mo-o-o-rnin’, Mr. A %, 

**Good-morning, Mr. Lawton. Walk in.” 

“ Pretty cold this mornin’.” 

“Yes, ’tis rather frosty. Take a chair.” 

“ Wa'al, I can’t stop long”—taking a seat as he 
spoke. “I cum to see if I could get that ladder of 
yourn a little while, Mr. A My house is on 
fire, and I hain’t no way of gittin’ onto the roof.” 

“Take that ladder and start, you fool !” 
shouted Mr. A , Springing from his chair and 














| rushing out of the house. 


He and the ladder were at Mr. Lawton’s before 
that enterprising individual had measured half the 
distance. The house was saved, but it wasn’t old 
Lawton’s fault. 





One of our up-the-Sound friends furnishes the fol- 
lowing: 

‘+ Dead-beat” is the euphonious term applied to 
any individual who, under the plea of destitution 
of the needful, seeks to travel by rail or steamer 
without rendering an equivalent in current funds. A 
case of this kind recently came to our notice, in which 
two feminine ‘‘ dead-beats” were cleverly outwitted. 

Not many months since Sam S——,, the popular 
and fun-loving clerk of a favorite river steamer, 
while collecting tickets from the passengers, disc v- 
ered that two well-dressed females on deck were not 
only unsupplied with tickets, but also without mon- 
ey—according to their own story. Sam politely but 
unsuccessfully attempted to persuade them that they 
must be wrong; mentioned that he had met with 
just such cases before, and always found that they 
were mistaken, etc. But his appeals, though rang- 
ing “from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
were fruitless ; the fair but somewhat unscrupulous 
travelers continued toaffirm impecuniosity. Leaving 
them for a while, Sam finished his round, and sought 
in the depths of his office to excogitate a plan for en- 
| snaring the enemy. His inventive and ever-fertile 
| genius soon devised an expedient. One of the wo- 


men was Irish, the other native (and probably “to 
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the manner born”), with an infantile “ dead-beat” 
in ber grasp. Seizing a Webster Unabridged, which 
lay in the office, Sam attached to the cover an im- 
provised paper cross, and with this formidable docu- 
ment under his arm majestically approached the 
Emeraldine. 

“ Madam,” said Sam, ‘‘do you observe this Cath- 
olic Bible which I have in my possession ?” 

** Sure I do,” was the reply. 

“ Well, then, if you have no money you must 
swear to it. Put your right hand on that cross, and 
make oath to the truth of what I repeat to you.” 

Madam tremblingly placed her hand on the cross. 


‘*You do solemnly swear,” commenced Sam, in a 


sepulchral voice, ‘ that the contents of this book are 
true, to the best of your knowledge and belief; that 
you haven't got any money now; that you never 
had any, and nev—” At this point our Catholic 
friend precipitately withdrew her hand; the oath 
was getting too strong for her aroused and guilty 
conscience. 


ing Hibernian, not daring to comply, vainly endeav- 
ored in various ways to evade the issue. Finding 
her tormentor inexorable, she suddenly recollected 
that she had ‘‘a friend” on board who would perhaps 
lend her the amount needed. ‘* No doubt of it,” 
said Sam; ‘‘ never knew it to fail; these friends al- 
ways happen along just in the nick of time. I'll 
give you just one minute to see your friend, and shall 
then call on you for the money. Returning at the 
expiration of the minute, the dollar and a quarter 
was handed over, and pocketed in triumph by Sam. 
The other woman, who had been suspiciously 
watching the proceedings, was not to be so easily 
managed. Sam saw at a glance that she was im- 
pervious to ‘‘oaths” of any description or in any 
quantity: he must change his tactics. ‘* My friend,” 
said he, “if you haven’t any money you must give 
me some proof of it. Turn your pockets inside out.” 
*BatI can’t; I have got my baby.” ‘ Oh, /'U/ take 
your baby,” responded Sam—and take it he did. 
**Now empty your pockets.” The pockets were 
emptied without revealing any money. ‘‘ Never 
mind,” remarked Sam, condolingly, ‘I'll keep the 
baby; my wife has been wanting one for some time, 
and will consider this cheap at a dollar and a quar- 
ter. Ax revoir!” And off he marched with his 
prize, and intrenched himself in his office. The 
babe, not fully appreciating the desirableness of this 
change of hase, began to squall. Sam trotted it on 
his knee and tried to assuage its sorrows, but in vain; 
the more he trotted, the more vehemently did it la- 
ment, and clutch at Sam’s spectacles. At length, in 
considerable disgust, he placed it on the floor, A 
knoek at the door interrupted Sam’s contemplation 
of his newly-found treasure. Unlocking the door, 
he saw (as he expected) the mother of the child, 
who told him that fortunately she had met a friend 
who, having known her ‘‘in better circumstances,” 
had kindly loaned her a dollar and a quarter. ‘‘ Pre- 
cisely,” said Sam, as she handed him the money. 
“*T thought so all the time. Take your infant and 
be happy. 7 wouldn't be hired to touch it again!” 
The discomfited female retired with her offspring, 
and Sam, lighting a cigar, smoked in calm satisfac- 
tion at the result of his strategy. 





Some twelve or fifteen years ago, away down in 
Vermont, lived a minister, a most excellent man—as 


The relentless Sam sternly insisted | 
upon the completion of the oath; but the now wail- | 


| 
morning he had commenced services, and proceeded 


as far as reading in the Scriptures, the lesson happen- 
ing to be a chapter in Exodus, when two doxs of 
vicious dispositions meeting in the aisle had a disa- 
greement, and appeared to be on the point of settling 
matters by acanine duel; which led the minister to 
interpolate a passage in his reading which was not 
| down in the Book, and with rather curious effect. 
Imagine the astonishment of a devout New England 
audience on hearing their pastor read a verse of Scrip 
ture like the following: 
“And he spake unto Moses saying— Brother 
Sandford, turn those dogs out of the house!” 
| An audible smile developed itself among the 
younger ones; and even some of the ‘pillars of 
the church” had no small difficulty in preserving g 
| ‘*Sabba’-day” expression of countenance. 





Venanco County, Pennsylvania, is the scene and 
seat of the following incidents, for which we are in- 
debted to a friend: 

P , now on the bench, and for five years before 
one of the foremost practitioners, was very tart, and 
somewhat addicted in his younger days to profanity, 
albeit his only vice. He once conducted a cause in 
| ejectment which took some days. The jury brought 
in the verdict against him. His client was absent 
from the court-house at the rendition of the verdict, 
| but coming in immediately after found P. with 
his head down on the counsel-table, much dejected. 
The client nudged him, and asked how his case went. 
Said P. , Without looking up, ‘* You lost it.” 
Said the client, ‘I will not let it stop there; I have 
an idea in my head.” P. replied, glancing side- 
ways, without raising his head from the table, 


























‘* Keep it there, keep it there. It ts some ras- 
cally one, I warrant you !” 
P. and G—— and T——, all subsequently on 


the bench, were traveling the ‘‘ Wild Cat Circuit.” 
| The roads were not passable then, and have got no 
better since. The night was dark as pitch or stack 
| of black cats, and the storm was wild. The light- 
| ning and thunder and crashing of trees were terrible. 
P. couldn’t refrain from his habit of swearing. 
| G—— was more reverential, and begged P—— to 
| stop his comments ; said he, ‘‘ We might be struck 


| down at any moment.” Said P: » ‘I don’t care; 
we would never need to travel this —— road again !” 








| 





Whew in the Legislature a constituent sent me 
| the following bill to have passed. It does not occur 
| to me that it ever became a law; but of that, from 
circumstances daily occurring, I ought not to be too 
sure. The author of it “ still lives,” and if he knew 
I sent it to you my days might not be “‘ prolonged 
in the land.” Here it is: 


“Be it anacted by the Sanate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pannsylvaney, in general 
Assambly mat, and it is hereby anacted by the authority 
of the same: 

‘* That All wemin thet is now Maried to a sacond huz- 
band or a third huzband, tha shall not Raceive anny in- 
trist from tha Raille Estaite of tha first huzband; and if 
she be Maried to a third huzband she shall not Raceive 
anny intrust from hur sacond huzbands Raille Estaite, 
and tha Monney that those Maried wemin is drawing the 
intrist of shall be Davided Among the Airs that is intitled 
to it. But all wamin Maried and thare huzband Dye, tha 
shall Raceive thaire shaire of tha persannall Estaite and 





Down East ministers are wont to be—but somewhat 
nervous withal, and easily annoyed by any inter- 
One Sabbath 


ruption when he was in the pulpit. 





tha intrist tha may have in Raille Estaite so long as tha 
Ramain thaire widow Acording to tha prasant act of 
Asambly of Pansylvainy and this shall be in full force 
from this Daite.” 
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Satity.—“Oh, Betsy, ain’t things awful high? Pep’- Mary.—** Now, Will, does this dress become my style?” 
mint Taffy four cents an ounce, and only three Round Wi..—*Capitally, on the whole. That lilac organdie, 
Hearts for a penny !* with flowers @ disposition, harmonizes with your complex- 

Bersy.—‘‘ And only think! Peanuts two cents a meas- | ion: and the tournure gives you just the right degree of 
ire, and half of them bad!" | embonpoint.” 
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Mamma.—** Well, dear, you shall decide. What view will you select?” 
Mavup.—* Oh, a three-quarter view, by all means. That brings out the outline, you know; and if the chiaro-oscurc 
is well managed will do the best justice to my peculiar style of beauty.” 


Vor. XXIX.—No. 170.—S* 





Four Experiences in Walking. 
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Gor explanation. the unmusical Reader will consult any Sady 
and her Piano. Fd. Harpers Magazine. 
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Foshins for Buy. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovre, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voier .from actual articles of Costume. 


Figure 1.—Morntne Tomer. 
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Fieurr 2.—Home Dress ror tae Country. 


5 yes MorntnG Tore consists of a black powlt| The Home Dress, designed for the country, con- 
de soie jacket, cut rounding away from the | sists of a robe of white cambric a la Agnes Sorel, 
front, with plaits on the middle of the back, giving without seam at the waist. A cording of the same, 
it the appearance of a coat-skirt; the sleeves orna- in Gothic pattern, with small buttons, forms the or- 
mented with ribbons. nament. 





